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Preface 


One likes what has become familiar. Attitudes toward 
hymns and hymn singing are much influenced by subjective association. It 
does not follow that hearty participation involves careful thought or con- 
scious insight regarding content or evaluation. For most of us the hymn has 
a sacred aura, and to submit it to careful scrutiny sometimes causes inward 
resentment. But ministers as well as lay workers involved in programs of 
teaching and training have a responsibility for selecting hymnic materials. 
If these leaders can be helped to understand the values of hymn singing and 
the need for exercising careful judgment in the choice of hymns, the intel- 
ligent appreciation of students and the spiritual growth of congregations 
will be increased. ; 

In the preparation of A Survey of Christian Hymnody, the author 
has endeavored to present a balanced systematic approach to the study of 
both traditional and modern hymn texts and tunes. The study of hymnody 
as an academic pursuit is a relatively recent development, traditional guides 
found in other areas are lacking. As a result, present courses vary widely 
as to organization, importance, and merit. 

Because the singing of hymns involves a musical experience, it 1s 
imperative that attention be given to the intrinsic musical values of the 
hymn tune. Great literary expressions cannot have fullest meaning when 
coupled with inferior tunes. Because of their contribution, the appropriate- 
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ness of text, melody, harmony, and rhythm require critical examination. 
From a musical standpoint this is not to imply that complex and intricate 
tunes are the ideal, for hymn tunes are the people’s songs. But it does stress 
the fact that the literary quality of the hymn and the musical worth of the 
tune merit careful study and thoughtful appraisal. 

In order to gain a perspective from which to understand hymns, it is 
imperative to have an awareness of the historical development of hymnody, 
a knowledge of the broad scope of hymnic literature and of major trends 
in religious thought. Prospective leaders need to understand the changing 
attitudes toward the use of hymns as church history unfolded and the moti- 
vating facets which caused writers to compose hymns and compilers to 
publish collections. Contemporary hymnody represents the accumulated 
inheritance of centuries past. Each period has contributed to the present-day 
hymnal. The materials presented here are designed to acquaint the student 
with the scope of Christian hymnody, its historical patterns, the environ- 
ment from which it emerged, the contribution of significant individuals and 
specific collections of hymns and tunes which furthered the ever-increasing 
stream of Christian song. 

This presentation of hymnody is approached through five major 
areas: (1) early church song; (2) the Lutheran chorale; (3) psalmody; 
(4) English hymnody; and (5) American hymnody. The first area deals 
with the period from the pre-Christian Hebrew tradition through the 
Middle Ages. The second area discusses the hymnody of the Protestant 
Reformation, centering around the Lutheran tradition. The third deals with 
the rise of the metrical psalm in Geneva and its development and use in 
France, England, and Scotland. The fourth shows the transition from 
psalmody to hymnody in the seventeenth century in England and hymnic 
development in the present day. The fifth area, dealing with hymnody 
in America, begins with imported English psalmody, the transition to 
hymnody, and its development to the present. Supplementary reading from 
materials listed at the end of each chapter, will enrich the student’s experi- 
ence and bring an acquaintance with the finest books available in this field. 

The material presented in Chapter 8 suggests critical bases for the 
appraisal and evaluation of hymns and tunes. One of the significant benefits 
to the student should be an understanding of these criteria and their use in 
evaluating hymns and tunes in future experiences. An objective study in the 
light of these criteria and the application of these standards of judgment to 
hymns and tunes should be of lasting value. 

To illustrate historical development of our hymnody, a careful 
selection of hymns is provided representing the types and periods under 
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consideration. These illustrative hymns are given in the form in which they 
appear in contemporary hymnals. Such presentation 1s more practical for 
critical study than the reproduction of the same material in its original 
form. The numbers in parenthesis by hymn titles and tune names through- 
out each chapter refer to these illustrative hymns. 

This selection is not to be regarded as a highly recommended 
“abridged hymnal,” but rather as a collection reflecting many facets of 
contributions to Christian hymnody. Both familiar and unfamiliar hymns 
will be found. The appearance of a familiar hymn set to an unfamiliar tune 
is not to imply preference for the unfamiliar over the familiar. Likewise, 
the absence of many hymns is not to imply that they are of lesser quality 
or value. The sole basis of selection has been the significance of each in 
historical development. 

In the preparation of this material the author acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to such hymnologists as Julian, Benson, McCutchan, Ellinwood, 
Haeussler, and Routley. The contribution of the scholarly writings of these 
men has been a major factor in the present-day emphasis on the study of 
hymnody within the academic environment, and has made the way brighter 
for all who follow. 

Sincere appreciation is expressed to individuals and publishers who 
kindly granted permission for the use of their copyrighted materials. Every 
effort has been made to trace the ownership of all copyrighted items, 
although exact ownership is obscure in some instances. The kindness of 
The Pilgrim Press, publishers of The Pilgrim Hymnal, 1958, is particularly 
appreciated for granting their permission to use the format and many of the 
plates in their hymnal in making up the section of illustrative hymns in- 
cluded in A Survey of Christian Hymnody. 

Deep gratitude goes to the late Robert Guy McCutchan who, in 
personal contact during the last decade of his life and in the example of 
his own hymnological pursuits, provided irresistible inspiration and en- 
couragement for research and study in this area; and to Irving Wolfe out 
of whose concern for the appropriate recognition of hymnody in the 
church music curriculum came the initial suggestion for this undertaking. 
His wise counsel and guidance have been of invaluable assistance in the 
making of this book. 

VWWirelis hk. 
Nashville, Tennessee 
January, 1963 
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Note To 
The Student 


Firsthand exerience with the hymns themselves will 
prove of greatest value. Read each aloud to gain an appreciation of its 
literary significance as a religious and poetic expression. Sing the tune to 
gain an awareness of its musical characteristics and emotional impact. To- 
gether these will give effective practice in good tempos and phrasing and 
furnish a means of realizing the full spirit of the hymn. 


METRICAL FORMS OF HYMNS 


Hymnic literature has made use of poetic meter and rhythm resulting 
in a system of symbols and terminology peculiar to this area of study. An 
examination of any hymnal will reveal a metrical form indicated for each 
hymn. Except for the three most frequently found meters—common, long, 
and short—these will be shown in a series of digits; 8.7.8.7; 12.11.12.11, 
7.7.7.7.7. and so on. The number of digits shown indicates the number of 
lines per stanza, and each digit the number of syllables in each given line. 
For example, 7.7.7.7.7.7. indicates that each stanza has six lines, and each 
line seven syllables. The metrical form, 8.7.8.7., shows that each stanza has 
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four lines, and the first and third lines have eight syllables each, the second 
and fourth lines have seven syllables each. The addition of D to these num- 
bers, i.e., 8.7.8.7.D., indicates that each stanza has eight lines, or a four-line 
stanza doubled. This could also be written 8.7.8.7.8.7.8.7. 

Three metrical forms of hymns are usually indicated by initials 
rather than by digits; C.M. (common meter); L.M. (long meter); and 
S.M. (short meter). 


Common Meter. Common meter (C.M.) is a four-line stanza made up of 
8.6.8.6. syllables. This is the Old English ballad meter, originally two sep- 
tenary lines each containing seven iambic feet, or fourteen syllables. ‘This 
couplet, known as a “fourteener,” breaks into four lines of four and three 


feet, or eight and six syllables. The rhyme 1s abab: 


Our God, our help in ages past, (8) a 
Our hope for years to come, (6) b 
Our shelter from the stormy blast (8) a 
And our eternal home. (6) b 


(Isaac Watts) 


or abcb: 
In Christ there is no East or West (8) a 
In him no South or North, (6) b 
But one great fellowship of love (8) c 
Throughout the whole wide earth. (6) b 


(John Oxenham) 


Short Meter. Short meter (S.M.) is a four-line stanza made up of 6.6.8.6. 
syllables. It is a breakdown of the unequal couplet combining an Alexan- 
drine and a septenary. This early Tudor meter was called “Poulter’s Meas- 
ure,” because of the poulterers’ custom of giving twelve for the first dozen 
and thirteen or fourteen for the second. The couplet of twelve and fourteen 
syllables breaks into a four-line stanza. Its rhyme is abab: 


Blest be the tie that binds (6)a 
Our hearts in Christian love: (6) b 
The fellowship of kindred minds (8) a 
Is like to that above. (6) b 


(John Fawcett) 
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or abcb: 
I love thy kingdom, Lord, (6 ea 
The house of thine abode, (6) b 
The church our blest Redeemer saved (Sic 
With his own precious blood. (6) b 


(Timothy Dwight) 


Long Meter. Long meter (L.M.) is a four-line stanza, each line containing 
eight syllables, 8.8.8.8. The form follows the iambic-dimeter pattern of the 
early Latin hymns of Ambrosian tradition. The rhyme 1s abab: 


When I survey the wondrous cross (8) a 
On which the Prince of Glory died, ee eae 
My richest gain I count but loss, (8) a 
And pour contempt on all my pride. (8) b 
(Isaac Watts) 
or aabb: 
Lord of all being, throned afar, (8) a 
Thy glory flames from sun and star: (8) a 
Center and soul of every sphere, (8) b 
Yet to each loving heart how near! (8) b 
(Oliver Wendell Holmes) 
or abba: 
Strong Son of God, immortal Love, (8) a 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, (8) b 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, (8) b 
Believing where we cannot prove. (8) a 


(Alfred Tennyson) 
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CHAPTER 1 


Early 
Church 


Song 


Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people. For unto you is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. Luke 2:10-11. 


Christianity was born within a Jewish environment 
that existed in the midst of a widespread Greco-Roman culture. When the 
Christian era dawned, the religious activity of Judaism centered around the 
Temple and the synagogue. In the 400 years that had elapsed between the 
return of the exiles from the Babylonian captivity to the advent of Christ, 
the Temple had developed an elaborate service of worship. Its ceremonies 
were under the careful administration of a priestly hierarchy. Obedience to 
Temple ordinances by the people and sacrificial worship by the priesthood 
for the people became basic functions. The synagogue seems to have devel- 
oped during the Exile when the Jews were cut off from the Temple and its 
services. In the synagogue the scribes read from the Law and explained the 
Scriptures, and the people sang the psalms. After the synagogue was trans- 
planted back to the Jewish homeland, it continued these practices and 
eventually rivaled the Temple. 

Temple music was elaborate, that of the synagogue more simple. In 
the Temple priests and choirs chanted the psalms and portions of the 
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Pentateuch, but in the synagogue the people shared in the musical portion 
of the service. Instrumental music was employed in Temple worship, 
while in the synagogue singing was generally unaccompanied. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS 


The Book of Psalms, found in the Old Testament, is thought to 
have been compiled during, and after, the Babylonian exile. On the basis 
of internal evidence, some of the psalms seem to indicate that they were 
used for public worship, some for private devotion, and some for the 
celebration of specific events. Singing of the psalms was usually done in 
a direct manner, but, on the basis of structure, some were obviously sung 
antiphonally. Scholars are not in agreement as to whether or not the 
psalms were solely, or primarily, intended for use in Temple liturgy. 

The Hebrew Psalter and the manner in which it was used were 
the musical heritage of the early Christians. The texts reflected the basic 
concepts of God and his moral nature. They gave evidence of the per- 
sonal element of religion—individual communion with God. The tunes 
were seemingly taught and preserved in the oral tradition only. With 
the psalms so positively associated with the vocal expression of religious 
experience, it 1s not surprising to find that, at the conclusion of the Last 
Supper, Christ and his disciples sang a hymn which historians believe to 
have been a portion of the Hallel. Psalms 113-118. 


NEW TESTAMENT HYMNS 


The early Christians sought to supplement their heritage of psalms 
with songs of their own Christian experience. They desired songs that 
would praise the name of Christ and tell of his gospel. Three lyric 
portions of the Nativity from Luke’s Gospel were appropriated. 


My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God my Saviour. 
Luke 1:46 


This song of Mary became known as the Magnificat and is found today 
as part of the Roman Catholic rites sung in the Office of Vespers. In the 
Anglican Service it is part of the Evening Prayer or Evensong. 
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Blessed be the Lord God of Israel; for he hath visited and re- 
deemed his people. 
Luke 1:68 


This song, sung by Zacharias, became known as the Benedictus and is 
presently sung daily at Lauds in the Roman Catholic Church and at Morn- 
ing Prayer in the Anglican Service. 


Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to 
thy word; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou hast 
prepared before the face of all people. 

Luke 2:29-31 


This song of Simeon became known as the Nunc Dimittis and is found 
today in the service of Compline in the Roman Catholic Church, in Even- 
song of the Anglican Service, and in the Lutheran Communion service. 

In various places in the New Testament the hymnlike structure of 
the writing gives the implication that these scriptures were sung or 
chanted. 


Awake thou that sleepest, 

And arise from the dead, 
And Christ shall give thee light. 
Ephesians 5:14 


Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, 
The only wise God 
Be honor and glory for ever and ever. 
1 Timothy 1:17 


Manifest in flesh 
Justified in spirit, 
Visible to angels, 
Preached among the nations, 
Believed on in the world, 
Taken up into glory. 

1 Timothy 3:16 


Thus, the body of Christian song began to take shape from the 
Scriptures and from the extemporized vocal expressions of the early 
Christians. 

The practice of Christian song is well documented in the Scriptures. 
It is not known what songs or Scriptures were sung, but, for instance, in 
the account of the imprisonment of Paul and Silas, we are told: 


And at midnight Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises unto 
God: and the prisoners heard them. 
Acts 16:25 
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From the writings of Paul come further evidence of the significance 
of Christian song both as an instrument of praise to God and also as a tool 
for teaching. 


Be filled with the Spirit; speaking to yourselves in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your 
heart to the Lord. 

Ephesians 5:18-19 


Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom, teaching 
and admonishing one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord. 

Colossians 3:16 


About the manner of performance, Paul writes: 


I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the understanding 
also. 
I Corinthians 14:15 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ACTIVITY 


After the destruction of the Temple in a.p. 70, there were significant 
developments that directly and indirectly exerted influence on Christian 
song. The persecution of believers increased, and meetings for praise and 
fellowship were held in secret. The Gospel went beyond the nationalistic 
bounds of the Jews as Gentiles were converted to Christianity, but hostility 
grew between Christians and the Jews who refused to accept Christ as the 
Messiah. In a.p. 70 and 132 the strength of Jewish nationalism was crushed 
by Roman conquests. And the consequent overthrow of Jewish institutions 
loosened existing ties to the Jewish rituals and ceremonies. Christians there- 
fore retained only those elements which they deemed appropriate to their 
needs during this formative period. In the early centuries, the distinction 
began between clergy and laity which later developed into a system 
of patriarchs, priests, bishops, and deacons. No longer were the clergy 
the servants or representatives of the people, but they assumed a mediatorial 
function as the channels through which divine grace was transmitted to 
the faithful. In this position, the clergy assumed a greater responsibility 
for church worship—forming and shaping the liturgy and the music in- 
volved. 
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HELLENISTIC INFLUENCES 


At the time of Christ, Hellenistic culture was the dominant in- 
fluence throughout the Roman Empire. Greece had become a province 
of the Empire and as such was under political subjection to the Emperor, 
but the culture, philosophy, art, and language of the Greeks continued 
to be leading forces throughout the area under Roman rule. The Old 
Testament had been translated from Hebrew into Greek (this translation 
is known as the Septuagint) and the New Testament was written first in 
neither Latin nor Hebrew, but in Greek. It was the language of culture 
and the language of the church and remained such for three hundred 
years, even in Rome. Athens was the university city of the Roman world. 
Greek poetic forms—the epic, the comedy, the epigram, and the ode— 
were taken over by Roman writers. 

Clement_of Alexandria, c, 170—c. 220, the author of “Shepherd of 
eager youth” (154) and “Sunset to sunrise changes now” (125), has been 
called the father of Greek theology. As the head of the catechetical school 
at Alexandria, he was the first to approach Christian truth and teaching in 
the light of Greek thought and Gnostic speculation. His hymns reveal his 
efforts to combine the spirit of Greek poetry with Christian theology. 
The Greek “Candlelighting Hymn” (“O gladsome light, O grace”) (36), 
of unknown authorship, dates from the third century. This evening hymn 
from the pre-Constantinian period is still in use in the Greek church. 

A strip of papyrus, discovered at Oxyrhynchos in Egypt in 1918, 
is the only evidence now available concerning the character of the music 
to which the early Christian hymns were sung. This fragment reveals the 
closing part of a hymn to the Holy Trinity. It was first published by 
A. S. Hunt in the fifteenth volume of the Oxyrhynchos Papyri, 1922. 
The work of an anonymous poet of the Alexandrian School, this “Oxy- 
rhynchos hymn” dates from the end of the third century. In spite of its 
Greek notation, Wellesz points out that this hymn is not of Greek origin, 
but in all probability was patterned after an older song of praise of the 
Primitive Church. 

The ten hymns of Synestus of Cyrene, c. 375—c: 414, reveal evi- 


1Cf. Egon Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography (Second 
edition; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961), pp. 152-6. 
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dences of Semitic influence on classic Greek poetry. The tenth hymn, 
“Lord Jesus, think on me,” (47), is an epilogue to the first nine hymns. 

Throughout the first four centuries the influence of Greek culture 
upon the early church declined. Beginning in the fourth century, Latin 
began to replace Greek as the language of the Western church, and this 
change was almost universal by the close of the sixth century. The Greek 
Septuagint was replaced by the Latin Vulgate. 

Because of the difficulties with the northern barbaric tribes, Em- 
peror Constantine moved the seat of government of the Roman Empire 
to Byzantium in a.p. 330, making it the capital of the empire and changing 
its name to Constantinople. A division of the Roman Empire into eastern 
and western areas resulted, and the departure of imperial power from 
Rome made possible the rise and spread of papal power. From the fifth 
century on, papal power gradually increased, and imperial power de- 
creased. 

There was much activity in neighboring Syria as early Christians 
carried the Gospel beyond Palestine. In an effort to counteract Arian 
heresy, the practice of antiphonal singing was introduced at Antioch 
early in the fourth century, and the chanting of the psalm verses became 
the responsibility of the congregation.’ Here, also, began the singing of 
hymns with texts in verse form. Ephraim, d. a.p. 373, the foremost Syrian 
hymn writer, employed the popular tunes of heretical groups and sub- 
stituted orthodox texts for the people to sing. 

Less than forty years after the founding of Constantinople, the 
Council of Laodicea, a.p. 367, prohibited the participation of the congre- 
gation and the use of instruments in the service. It further provided 
that only the Scriptures could be used for singing. With this restriction, 
hymn writers were limited to the canticles and the psalms, and this ac- 
counts for the absence of hymns of personal experience during this period. 


BYZANTINE HYMNODY 


The greatest contribution of the Eastern church to Christian song 
was the Byzantine hymns. Influenced by Jewish tradition and Syrian 
practice, these hymns developed in the worship of the Eastern church as 


2 Gustave Reese, Music in the Middle Ages (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
1940), p. 68. 
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unaccompanied monophonic chant, mainly diatonic, lacking in strict 
meter, and closely following the rhythm of the text. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries, these hymns first emerged as 
tro troparia, short prayers sung between the reading of the psalms. In the 
sixth century there developed the kontakion, consisting of a short intro- 
duction followed by eighteen to thirty troparia (stanzas) of uniform struc- 
ture and ending with a refrain. The troparia were connected either alpha- 
betically or by an acrostic. If the connection was alphabetically. the initial 
letter of each troparion followed the alphabet in usual order. If an acrostic 
was used, the initial letters of each troparion made a sentence which gave 
the title of the hymn and the name of the author. The outstanding writer 
of kontakion was Romanus, c. 500, whose identification in the acrostic was 
usually given as “the humble Romanus.” 

In the eighth century there appeared the canon (Greek kanon), a 
long poem of nine odes (hymns), each originally « consisting of from six to 
nine troparia. The nine odes corresponded to the nine canticles of the 
Bible and were characteristically hymns of praise. Within a single ode 
the same rhythmical form was used for each troparion. The chief writers 
of canon were Andrew of Crete, c. 650-730, and John of Damascus, 
d. c. 780. “The day of resurrection” (75) is a translation of the first ode 
of the “Golden Canon” for Easter day, and “Come, ye faithful, raise the 
strain” (82) is a translation of the first ode of the canon for the first Sun- 
day after Easter. 

These three forms—troparion, kontakion, and canon—continued im 
use in the Eastern church. From the beginning of the ninth century the 
Studion monastery at Constantinople became the center of Byzantine 
hymnic activity. The most famous abbot of this monastery was Theoctistus 
(Theodore), the author of “Jesus, Name all names above” (156). 


MUSIC IN THE WESTERN CHURCH 


In the first three centuries, because of their persecution, Christians 
met in secret, and therefore, made limited use of singing. Following the 
Edict of Milan, a.p. 313, Christianity became the religion of the Brpie 
and the singing of Christians emerged as a joyful expression of their free- 
dom. There was the singing of the psalms and the joyous Alleluia with its 
concluding jubilus, an extended musical phrase sung on the final a of the 
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_ Alleluia. Responsorial singing, which employed an ornate solo followed by 
a refrain sung by the people, was widely used. 


Ambrosian Hymnody. ‘The practice of antiphonal singing in the Western 
church was adopted in the fourth century at Milan by Ambrose, Bishop 
of Milan, 374-397. From Milan this practice spread to Rome where it 
was Officially adopted during the papacy of Celestine I, 422-432. Anti- 
phonal singing had been used in the Eastern church, and the term originally 
meant “octave,” such as the singing of boys and men together in octaves. 
Later, the term came to mean one group answering another group of 
SIn@ors) | 

More. than-a-dozen hymns have been attributed to Ambrose, but 
only four are accepted as being authentic: “Aeterna rerum Conditer” 
(“Framer of the earth and sky”); “Deus Creator omnium” (“Maker of 
all things God most high”); “Iam surgit hora tertia” (“Now appears the 
third hour”); and “Veni Redemptor gentium” (“Come, thou Saviour of 
our race”).* Another hymn traditionally attributed to Ambrosian author- 
ship is “Splendor paternae gloriae” (“O splendor of God’s glory bright’) 
(1). These hymns deal with fundamental Christian teachings. The language 
is dignified, yet simple—making use of the expressions of the people for 
whom they were written. In contrast with the irregular, unsymmetrical 
prose form of the psalms, these hymns appeared in a new symmetrical form. 
Each hymn was made up of a number of stanzas, usually eight, and each 
stanza contained four lines of iambic dimeter, a popular folklike rhythm 
rather than a classical metrical form. Here is the foundation for the long 
meter hymn form, which became, centuries later, one of the three basic 
hymn forms. The melodies were constructed usually with one note to 


each syllable. 


The result was a plain, easily remembered tune, quite similar to the 
popular tunes of later antiquity. In short, the hymn may be called a 
spiritual folk song and the Ambrosian hymn became, a thousand years 
later, the model for the chorale of the—Protestant Church.* 


Thus, by the end of the fourth century, the pattern of Christian 
song had developed along three basic lines: responsorial psalm singing, 
antiphonal psalm singing, and the metrical hymn. 


31d... p. 104: 
4 Hugo Leichtentritt, Music, History, and Ideas (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press; 1944) pas |. 
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Office Hymns. ‘The adaptation of existing Latin hymns to daily worship 
in monasteries resulted in the ofhce hymns. By the fifth century, the serv- 
ices of canonical hours were established. They consisted of the nocturnal 
cursus: vespers, complin; matins, laifds, and the diurnal cursus: prime, 
tierce, sext, and nones. An early collection of these sixth-century office 
hymns, known as the Old Hymmal, contained thirty-four hymns.’ 


Beginnings of the Roman Liturgy. During the early centuries the various 
parts of the Roman liturgy slowly began to take shape. By the time of 
Gregory, the Kyrie elesion, the Gloria in excelsis, and the Sanctus were 
sung by the congregation.® The Kyrie appeared in the Eastern church in 
the first century, and its Greek form was retained in the Latin Mass. The 
Gloria, known as the Greater Doxology, appeared in part in the second 
century in the Eastern church and in the sixth century was translated into 
Latin and adopted by the Western church. The Sanctus, which is of 
Hebrew origin, was used in Jewish worship before the Christian era. 

The Gloria Patri, the Lesser Doxology, which was added to each 
psalm sung in the service, was known in its present form by the end of 
the fourth century in both Eastern and Western churches. The Te Deum 
laudamus, while similar in form to early Greek praises, seems to be wholly 
of Latin origin. The Credo (based on the Nicene Creed), first used in the 
Eastern church in the sixth century and later in the Western church, was 
introduced for congregational use to strengthen and confirm the faith 
of the people against the influence of Arianism. The Agnus Dei was 
adopted in the seventh century, and from this century the Ordinary of 
the Mass became gradually standardized. By the tenth century Mass was 
sung by the choirs, congregational participation having been gradually 
abandoned. These early expressions of praise and worship remain today 
in the Roman Mass and also are found in the Anglican, Episcopal, and 
Lutheran liturgies. 


Early Latin Hymn Writers. The hymns of Ambrose led to an increasing 
interest in the writing of hymns. Among the distinguished early Latin hymn 
writers were Augustine, Prudentius, author of “Of the Father’s love be- 
gotten” (4), Paulus and:a little later Sedulius, Fortunatus, author of “Wel- 


> Ruth Ellis Messenger, The Medieval Latin Hymn (Washington: Capital Press, 
1953), p. 10. 

6 Winfred Douglas, Church Music in History and Practice. Revised (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1962), p. 37. 
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come, happy morning, age to age shall say” (72), Gregory, and Diaconus. 
The latter, named “Paul, the Deacon,” wrote the hymn, “Ut queant laxis,” 
which Guido d’Arezzo used in teaching solmization in the eleventh cen- 
tury. There 1s some evidence that the six syllables had been in use prior 
to Guido; nevertheless, he is credited with establishing the practical use 
of them in teaching music reading. Iwo anonymous Latin hymns of the 
ninth century are “O come, O come, Emmanual” (73) and “Come, Holy 
Ghost, our souls inspire” (6). 

Hymn singing gradually became a part of the service in many 
churches throughout the Empire. However, it was not until the twelfth 
century that Rome adopted this practice. The Council of Laodicea ad- 
mitted only the Bible in the services, and nonbiblical texts had to wait six 
hundred years for acceptance in the Roman service. 

Significant writers of Latin hymnic literature of this later period 
are: Peter Abelard, 1079-1142, author of “Alone thou goest forth, O Lord” 

| (60); ‘Bernard of Clairvaux, c. 1091-1153, author of “Jesus, the very 
thought of thee” (51) and “Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts” (84); Bernard 
of Cluny, twelfth century, author of “Jerusalem,-the golden”(77); and 

Francis of Assisi, c. 1181-1226, author of “All creatures of our God and 
King” (25). “O Sacred Head! now wounded” (11) is sometimes ascribed 
to Bernard of Clairvaux, but is more probably the work of an unknown 
writer of the fourteenth century. 


Gregorian Chant. -At-the beginning of the seventh century, the melodies 
of the Roman chant were gathered together ina recognized repertoire. 
While this codification..had,-no-doubt, begun earlier, it 1s generally at- 
tributed to Pope Gregory I, 590-604, and,-throughout the centuries. that 
followed to the present day, these chants bear his name. With few addi- 
tions they remain the body. of Roman plainsong today. Gregory 1s-also 
credited with adding the four plagal modes to the already existing authentic 
modes. These chants are characterized as monophonic, unaccompanied, 
mainly diatonic, having an absence of strict meter, and freedom of rhythm 
to fit the rhythm of the text. Examples of these melodies found in present- 
day hymnals are: Divinum Mysrertum (4), SPLENDOR PaTERNAE (1), 
~ Dres Irak (3), and Veni Creator (6). The version of Vent CREATOR given 
here is from the Mechlin Vesperale Romanum, 1848, a collection of plain- 
song melodies designed to restore the use of plainsong in the Roman Catho- 
lic churches of France at a time when the practice of this ancient church 

song had been forgotten. 
So strong was the influence of Gregorian plainsong that it soon 
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became the accepted pattern for Western churches. Before the end of the 
seventh century, it had reached England and was taken from England to 
Germany early in the eighth century. During the reign of Charlemagne, 
the Roman church prospered, and its influence increased. Churches, schools, 
convents, and monasteries were established throughout Europe, and the 
practice of Christian song was an integral part of this expansion. One of 
Charlemagne’s counselors, Theodulph, d. 821, Bishop of Orleans, 781-818, 
is the author of “All glory, laud, and honor” (18). 


The Sequence. Mention has already been made of the jubilus, the extension 
of the final syllable of the Alleluia. Gradually the musical phrases of this 
extended melody were supplied with new text material. This new form, 
known as the sequence, first appeared in France, but its greatest develop- 
ment is attributed to Notker Balbulus, 840-912, at the monastery of St. 
Gall. 


In order to understand the extraordinary popularity and wide diffusion 
of the sequence it must be emphasized that it is not just another hymn, but 
an ornament to the mass, individually created for each and every festival 
with a particular theme in mind. . . . The original Latin hymn was asso- 
ciated with daily secular worship and then with the canonical hours of the 
monastery. The sequence was associated with the celebration of the divine 
sacrifice.” 


“Victimae paschali laudes” (Christians, to the Paschal victim) (2), 
traditionally ascribed to Wipo of Burgundy, d. c. 1050, represents the de- 
velopment of the sequence in the eleventh century. The use of dialogue, 
as evidenced in this text, was a contributing factor in the development of 
the liturgical drama for Easter. Of further significance 1s the fact that the 
pre-Reformation chorale, “Christ ist erstanden,” and Luther’s “Christ lag 
in Todesbanden” are patterned after this sequence. 

The unrhymed prose of the Notkerian sequence was gradually re- 
placed by the rhymed metrical sequence of Adam of St. Victor in Northern 
France in the late twelfth century. The two best-known examples of the 
rhymed metrical sequence may be found in the “Dies irae” (Day of wrath! 
O day of mourning) (3) and the “Stabat mater” (At the cross her station 
keeping) (7). Both the “Dies irae,” whose opening line is taken verbatim 
from the Vulgate translation of Zephaniah 1:15, and the plainsong sequence 
given here, date from the thirteenth century. The “Stabat mater,” origi- 
nally a rhymed prayer intended for private devotions, is the work of an 


7 Messenger, op. cit., p. 44. 
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unknown Italian author of the thirteenth century. In the revised Roman 
Missal of 1570, made by the Council of Trent, all sequences were-abolished— 
except four: “Victimae paschali” for Easter; “Veni Sancte Spiritus” for 
Pentecost; “Lauda Sion Salvatorem” for Corpus Christi; and “Dies irae, 
dies illa” for Masses for the Dead. A fifth, “Stabat mater dolorosa,” was 


added in 1727 for Friday after Passion Sunday. 


Laudi Spirituali. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a body of non- 
liturgical music developed in Italy outside of the auspices of the Roman 
church. These laudi spirituali were religious songs of devotion and praise 
sung to simple melodies. The texts were not in Latin, but in the vernacular 
of the people, and their popularity was widespread. One of these texts from 
a fourteenth-century collection is “Discendi, amor santo” (“Come down, 
O love divine”) (96). 


Attempts at Reform. ‘The wide variance in the Gregorian melodies used 
in different parts of Europe, the infiltration of secular melodies into the 
liturgy, and the use of vernacular texts, prompted the Council of Trent, 
1545-63, to initiate reforms. Official books were published—the Missal, 
Gradual, Antiphonary, and others—containing approved plainsong melo- 
dies for all churches to use. This attempt to purify the music of the Roman 
church and to restore the ancient monodic song faced severe obstacles in 
the rising tide of polyphony and strong opposition to anything medieval 
in nature. In manuscript collections which followed, many variations ap- 
peared as well as new original melodies. The restoration of ancient plain- 
song awaited the work of the monks of the Abbey of Solesmes in the 
nineteenth century, which, with authentic texts, are now authorized for 


use by papal decree. 


SECULAR MONONIC SONG 


Because secular music developed outside the church, there is scant 
record of this music before the tenth century. The troubadours and trou- 
veres in France (eleventh to fourteenth centuries) contributed to a vast 
repertoire of monodic songs based on heroic themes which were char- 
acteristically lyrical in quality. Of particular significance are more than 
nine hundred different meters and forms of stanzas found in these songs. 
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The songs of the minnesingers and meistersingers in Germany 
(twelfth to sixteenth centuries) followed in the tradition of the trouba- 
dours and trouveres. The significance of this secular influence on Christian 
song lies in the rise of a romantic spirit in choral song as opposed to the 
classical restraint of Gregorian chant. 
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(Detailed information on each book listed may be found in the 
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CHAPTER 2 


The 
Lutheran 
Chorale 


! am not at all of the opinion that the gospel should do away 
with art, as a few hyper-spiritual persons maintain; I would love 
to see all the arts, and especially music, in the service of Him 
who has given and created them.1 


The sixteenth century saw the Renaissance at its 
height, and vocal polyphonic technique developed to its highest degree 
in what is recognized as the “golden age of polyphony.” The five-line music 
staff had been established, but bar lines were not in common usage. Modal- 
ity predominated, but major-minor tonality was emerging. The develop- 
ment of music printing was a great advance over the circulation of music 
literature by oral tradition and by laboriously copied manuscripts. 


1 Martin Luther, as quoted in John Spencer Curwen, Studies in Worship Music 
(second series; London: J. Curwen & Sons, 1885), p. 125. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
MARTIN LUTHER 


At the time of Martin Luther, the practice of music in the Catholic 
church was dominated by the clergy with the congregation as spectators 
and listeners rather than participants. The same conviction which moti- 
vated Luther’s translation of the Bible into the vernacular of the people 
also produced the desire for congregational song in the language of the 
common man, so that all Christians might join in singing praises to God. 


Luther’s Hymns. It is extremely significant that Martin Luther, who led 
the Reformation, was also the first evangelical hymn writer. In addition to 
his interest in poetry, he was a musician and composed tunes to some of 
his own hymns. His hymn writing dates from 1523, shortly after he had 
completed his translation of the New Testament into the German language, 
and continued until two years before his death. Of his thirty-seven hymns, 
twenty-one were written during 1523-1524. Of these thirty-seven hymns, 
eleven were translations from en sources; four were revisions of pre- 
Reformation hymns; seven were versifications of psalms; six were para- 
phrases of other scripture selections; and nine are classed as original hymns. 
Luther possessed the ability to express profound scriptural teaching in a 
simple, straightforward manner. Yet in the simplicity of his hymns there 
is evidence of strength and courage. 


They breathe the bold, confident, joyful spirit of justifying faith 
which was the beating heart of his theology and piety.’ 


Luther has been called the Ambrose of German hymnody, and his “Ein’ 
feste Burg ist unser Gott” (“A mighty fortress is our God”) (8), has been 
called the Marseillaise Hymn of the Reformation. 

Luther’s great hymn, a paraphrase of Psalm 46, apparently was 
written in 1529 for the Diet of Speyer, when the German princes made 
their formal protest against the revoking of their liberties, and thus re- 
ceived the name “protestants.” An earlier hymn by Luther, a metrical 
paraphrase of Psalm 130. “Aus tiefer Not schrei’ ich zu dir” (“Out of the 
depths I cry to thee”) (9), written in 1523, was first published the follow- 


> John Julian, A Dictionary of Hymnology (London: John Murray, 1915), p. 414. 
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ing year in Etlich Christlich Lieder. At the time of the Diet of Augsburg, 
1530, Luther remained in the Castle of Coburg. During these days of 
anxiety he would gather the servants of the castle about him and say: 
“Come, let us defy the devil, and praise God by singing the hymn, ‘Aus 
tiefer Not schrei’ ich zu dir.’” In 1546, the people of Halle sang this 
hymn with tears in their eyes as they lined the streets when Luther’s coffin 
passed through the city on its way from Eisleben to Wittenberg, its final 
resting place. 


Sources of Early Hymns and Tunes. [n addition to Luther’s own efforts in 
writing suitable texts and tunes, he diligently sought the assistance of 
skillful, able writers. Because he wanted the common people to sing heartily 
in church service, he sought for simple, popular melodies. From existing 
plainsong and sacred and secular folk-song melodies he took his basic ma- 
terial, adapting and arranging it for his needs and purposes.* To existing 
material Luther added new melodies composed for his texts in the vernacu- 
lar. 

The early Reformation chorale for the congregation was not the 
harmonized chorale as known today but an unaccompanied unison melody. 
In his concern for congregational song, Luther did not eliminate the choir 
but retained it in somewhat similar fashion to the Catholic service and 
used the choir for the singing of the polyphonic settings of the chorale 
melodies in the service. The publication of his hymns followed these two 
types of usage. Luther retained the basic form of the Catholic Mass, adding 
the sermon and vernacular hymns. 


Early Lutheran Hymn Writers. Among the more important hymn writers 
of Luther’s day, who emulated his example, were Justus Jonas, 1493-1555; 
Paul Eber, 1511-1569; Berkhard Waldis, 1485-1557; Erasmus Alber, d. 
1553; Hans Sachs, 1496-1576; Veit Dietrich, d. 1549; Markgraf Albrecht, 
d. 1557; Paul Speratus, 1484-1551; J. Schneesing, d. 1567; Johannes 
Mathesius, 1504-1565; Nicolaus Herman, d. 1561; and Nicolaus Dectus, d. 
1541 (10). 


-Earliest Lutheran Collections. In addition to his own writing, Luther 
secured the services of Johann Walther of Thuringia (1496-1570) and 


8 AuteIN Gorr IN per Hou (10) is an example of a plainsong melody adapted by 
Decius in 1539. 
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Conrad Rupff, both skillful musicians, whose services were invaluable in 
laying the foundations for Lutheran hymnody. Luther played a major 
role in selecting hymns and tunes and in guiding the publication of hymnal 
collections and their subsequent editions. 

The first hymnals of Luther appeared in 1524. Etlich Christliche 
Lieder, known as the Achtliederbuch, contained eight hymns, four of them 
by Luther. Another collection was the Erfurter Enchiridion, which con- 
tained twenty-six hymns. Both of these collections were for the congrega- 
tion, to be used both at home and at church. In addition to his urging 
that these hymns be learned at home, Luther advocated the teaching of 
them to children in the parochial schools. 

Johann Walther’s Gesangbiichlein, also published in 1524, was 
the first collection of polyphonic settings of chorale tunes for choir use. 
It is supposed that the Erfurter Enchiridion, mentioned above, was pub- 
lished after Walther’s collection, since most of the melodies were taken 
from this source. 

The popularity of these three early hymnals necessitated subse- 
quent editions. The appearance of other hymnals without Luther’s ap- 
proval caused him to publish, in 1529, Joseph Klug’s Geistliche Lieder 
auff new gebessert, which replaced the Erfurter Enchiridion as the basic 
hymnal for congregational usage. No copy of Klug’s 15 wy) collection is 
known to exist today, but it was the first to include “Ein” feste Burg ist 
unser Gott.” During the following sixteen years other hymnals appeared 
by Rauscher, 1531; Klug, 1535 * and 1543; Schumann, 1539; ° and Babst, 
1545, but these were largely reprints of Klug’s 1529 collection to which 
other hymns were added. Babst’s collection of 1545, containing 120 hymns 
and 97 melodies, was the last publication which Luther supervised. 


Other Early Hymn Writers. [he objective pattern of hymn writing set 
forth by Luther was carried on throughout the last half of the sixteenth 
century. Hymns of praise and adoration as well as hymns revealing an 
increased doctrinal emphasis came from other writers in the first century 
of the Reformation. Nicolaus Selnecker, 1530-1592; Bartholomaeus Ring- 
waldt, 1530-1598; Martin Moller, 1567-1606; Martin Schalling, 1522- 
1576; Valerius Herberger, 1562-1627; and Philipp Nicolai, 1536-1608, 


*Luther’s hymn “Von Himmel hoch, da komm’ ich her” (“From heaven above 
to earth I come”) (80) first appeared in Klug’s Geistliche Lieder, 1535. 

5Schumann’s Geistliche Lieder, Leipzig, 1539, marked the first appearance of the 
anonymous tune, Vom Himmext Hocn (80), sometimes attributed to Luther. 
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carried on this early tradition. Many of these wrote melodies for their 
hymns, the most outstanding of which are Nicolai’s “Wachet auf! ruft 
uns die Stimme” (‘“Wake, awake, for night 1s flying”) (14) and “Wie 
schon leuchtet der Morgenstern” (“O morning star, how fair and bright’) 


(12). 


THE ANABAPTISTS 


The Anabaptists were a minor offshoot of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, contemporary with Luther and his co-workers. First emerging in 
Zurich, Switzerland, c. 1523, 


the movement spread into South Germany, the Tyrol, Austria, and 
Moravia. Before 1527 Anabaptists were found in the regions of the Upper 
Danube and the Upper Rhine valleys, and by 1530 their missionaries had 
swept northward into the Netherlands and Northwestern Germany, where 
numerous congregations had developed in nearly all large cities.°® 


Hymns by Anabaptist writers were circulated in manuscript for several 
decades until they were collected and published in the Anabaptist Ausband, 
c. 1570. In this collection were hymns by the early martyrs of this group, 
among whom were Felix Manz, sentenced to death by drowning in 1527, 
Jorg Wagner, burned at the stake in 1527; Michael Sattler, burned at the 
stake in 1527; Leonhart Schiemer, beheaded in 1528; Hans Schlaffer, be- 
headed in 1528; Balthasar Hubmaier, burned at the stake in 1528; and 
Ludwig Hatzer, beheaded in 1528. 

Because the hymns produced by this despised and persecuted group 
of believers were generally inferior in quality, they did not find a place 
in other Reformation collections and had little effect upon the general 
stream of Reformation hymnody. 


PIAE CANTIONES 


Mention should be made here of an extraordinary collection of 
Protestant hymns and carols compiled by Theodoric Petri, a young Finnish 


6 Rosella Reimer Duerksen, “Anabaptist Hymnody of the Sixteenth Century” (un- 
published S.M.D. dissertation, Union Theological Seminary, New York, 1956), p. 7. 
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student at the University of Rostock. Piae Cantiones, published in Nyland 
in 1582, is significant, not for the new tunes which it contained, but for 
the old tunes, familiar throughout Sweden, which were “revised and cor- 
rected” by Petri. Three tunes familiar today are recorded in this collection: 
Divinum Mysrertum (4); Puer Nosis, (17); and Tempus AnEst 
FLorRIDUM (16). 


INCREASING POPULARITY OF 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 


In spite of the great concern which Luther had for congregational 
song and his efforts in writing and publishing hymns, congregational sing- 
ing developed slowly. The tradition of congregational participation in 
the church service did not develop immediately, and it was not until the 
last of the sixteenth century that hymn singing gained great prominence. 
The congregation continued to sing unaccompanied unison melodies, while 
the choir sang elaborate polyphonic settings of the tunes with the melody 
in the tenor voice. The organ was used largely for instrumental music 
for the service, but was not employed for hymn singing. 


The Influence of Homophonic Style. At the close of the sixteenth century 
there were evidences of revolt against polyphonic writing throughout the 
musical world in the dawn of the Baroque. Polyphony continued, but 
homophonic writing took on new importance. Contrapuntal techniques 
gave way to harmonic ideas, and vertical chord structure and progressions 
received greater attention. About the time of the appearance of the 
“Camerata” in Italy, and prior to the development of the recitative in the 
operatic efforts of this group, Lukas Osiander published an unusual hymnal 
in Nurnberg in 1586. The tunes in this hymnal, Fiinfzig geistliche Lieder 
und Psalmen (fifty spiritual songs and psalms), were written in four parts 
with the melody in the soprano voice harmonized with simple chords. 
This type of hymn tune could be sung in parts by the congregation. All 
previous hymnal publications had been designed for either the congrega- 
tion, or the choir, but not for both. Osiander brought the two forces to- 
gether, each reinforcing the other. Hymn singing in the churches took on 
added strength and vitality through this new device. The technique of 
this simple four-part harmonization of the tunes was followed in Johannes 
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Eccard’s Geistliche Lieder auff den Choral, 1597; Bartholomaeus Gesius’ 
Geistliche deutsche Lieder, 1601; Hans Hassler’s Kirchengesdnge, 1608; 
and Melchior Vulpius’ Gesangbuch, 1609.’ 

In addition to Eccard, Gesius, Vulpius, and Hassler, composer of 
Passion CHORALE (11), other significant names in the development of the 
chorale during this period were Melchior Teschner, composer of Sr. 
THeopuLPH (18) and Michael Praetorius. The latter published Musae 
Sionae, 1605-1610, containing 1,244 settings of chorale melodies, one of 
which is Es Isr ern’ Ros’ (19). 


THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 


The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648, had a significant influence on 
German hymnody. Beginning first as a Catholic-Protestant conflict, it 
spread rapidly until it became a political and religious struggle engaging, 
at one time or another, the entire continent. Silesia and Saxony, provinces 
of Germany, became the battlefields on which nations fought for three 
decades. 


It was a time when men’s hearts failed them for fear. State hurled 
itself at the head of state, army at the head of army, and those who fell 
not in battle perished before the still deadlier scourges of plague and 
famine. The very abomination of desolation seemed to be set up: rapine 
and pillage, outrage and slaughter, reigned unchecked and unconfined. 
In vain, to all outward appearance, did the saints cry: How long? yet of 
their cries and tears, and of the amazing tenacity of their faith, the hymns 
they have left us bear irrefragable witness.* 


Influence on Hymn Writing. “he hymns written in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, during and following the strife and conflict, revealed a changing 
emphasis from the previous objective characteristics to a more subjective 
emphasis. The experience of the war which tested and tried Christian 
faith and courage resulted in a greater sense of dependency of the Christian 
on God’s providence and care. Reliance on an omnipotent God for com- 
fort and consolation was written into the hymns of this period producing 
expressions of Christian devotion and individual self-consciousness. 


7Edwin Liemohn, The Chorale (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1953), p. 49. 
8 Sydney H. Moore, Sursum Corda (London: Independent Press Ltd., 1956), p. 16. 
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Important writers of this period were: Martin Rinkart, 1586-1649, 
author of “Now thank we all our God” (20); Paul Gerhardt, 1607-1676, 
translator of “O Sacred Head! now wounded” (11); Johannes Olearius, 
1611-1684, “Comfort, comfort ye my people” (39); Johann Franck, 1618- 
1677, author of “Jesu, priceless treasure” (21); and Georg Neumark, 
1621-1673, author and composer of “If thou but suffer God to guide thee,” 
NeuMARK (22). 


Literary Refinement. [here was a notable beginning of literary refine- 
ment during the seventeenth century, mainly through the efforts of Martin 
Opitz, 1597-1639, who founded the Silesian school of poets. Here was a 
systematic effort to reform the style and form of poetical writing with 
greater emphasis on the purity and quality of the language. The crudeness 
of the earlier hymns was gradually replaced by a more refined poetical 
expression and a smoother-flowing line in the hymn texts. 


JOHANN CRUGER’S COLLECTION 


The outstanding hymnal of the seventeenth century was Johann 
Criiger’s Praxis Pietatis Melica, 1644. For forty years Criiger served as 
cantor for St. Nicholas Church, Berlin, and his concern for congregational 
singing is evidenced by the great number of tunes which he wrote and 
the five collections which he published. Criiger was a skillful composer 
and his tunes are sturdy, simple, and syllabic, with firm metrical rhythm. 
There is a lyric quality quite unlike the early, primitive chorale melodies. 
He provided new tunes for many of the hymns of Gerhardt, Franck, Heer- 
man, Rinkart, Rist, and others. 

His Praxis Pietatis Melica was the most influential and widely used 
collection of Lutheran tunes during the seventeenth century. By 1736, 
it had passed through forty-four editions. Two familiar tunes from this 
collection are: Nun Danket ALLE Gott (20) and Jesu MEINE FREUDE 
(21). Lope DEN HERREN (23) first appeared in the Stralsund Gesangbuch, 
1665. 

Two seventeenth-century German tunes which originated outside 
the bounds of the Lutheran tradition are Srapat Mater (Marnz) (26) 
and Lasst Uns ERFREUEN (25). These appeared in Roman Catholic col- 
lections primarily prepared for use in a local diocese. The first tune is an 
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adaptation of a melody which was found in the Mainz Gesangbuch, 1661, 
and the second tune is from the Cologne Ausserlesene Catholische Geist- 
liche Kirchengesinge, 1623. 


PIETISM 


The subjective religious thought, which emerged during the Thirty 
Years’ War, developed during the seventeenth century and reached its 
culmination in Pietism in the latter part of the century. This Pietistic move- 
ment began with Jakob Spener, who founded the Collegium Pietatis in 
Halle in 1670, to encourage purer and more strict Christian living and per- 
sonal devotion. Johann Jakob Schutz, author of “Sing praise to God who 
reigns above” (28), was an associate of Spener. Adam Drese, whose home 
in Jena was the meeting place for the Pietists, composed the tune SEELEN- 
BRAUTIGAM (33). The outstanding Lutheran hymn writer in Denmark 
during this period was Thomas Hansen Kingo, 1634-1703, author of “Print 
thine image pure and holy” (40). Joachim Neander, author of “Praise to 
the Lord, the Almighty” (23) and composer of NEANDER (24), was a close 
friend of Spener and Schiitz and actively supported the cause of Pietism. 
He was the foremost hymn writer of the German Reformed (Calvinist) 
Church, and has been called the “Paul Gerhardt of the Calvinists.” 

The influence of Pietism produced hymns of greater subjectivity— 
more personal and passionate in character—than the earlier Lutheran hymns. 
Singular pronouns replaced the plural forms of the earlier hymns, and the 
intense personal quality of these hymns made them far more suitable for 
private devotion than for congregational use. 

The subjective expression of these Pietistic hymns did not fit the 
virile Reformation melodies passed on by preceding generations. The new 
sentiment demanded new tunes or the adapting of old ones. The songlike 
lyric quality of Criiger’s tunes soon reflected the melodic influence of the 
Italian operatic style. The grandeur and elaborate character of the Baroque 
era which began in Italy spread throughout Europe and the chorale melo- 
dies being written at this time did not escape its influence. The outstanding 
hymnal of this period and the first to challenge the prominence of Criger’s 
collection was Freylinghausen’s Gesangbuch, 1704. This collection, which 
was combined in 1741 with a second collection published in 1714, provided 
an extensive and comprehensive hymnal of 1,600 hymns and more than 600 
melodies. One of these tunes was Gotr SEI DANK (27). 
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Benjamin Schmolck, a popular hymn writer of the early eighteenth 
century, was not of the Pietistic group. His hymns reveal the warmth of 
practical Christianity, but maintain a High Church spirit. He published 
more than a dozen collections, some of which ran into many editions and 
were widely used. Of his more than 900 hymns, only two remain in com- 
mon usage: “My Jesus, as thou wilt,” and “Open now thy gates of beauty” 
(24). Erdmann Neumeister, author of “Sinners Jesus will receive,” fol- 
lowed the example of Schmolck in becoming an ardent champion of the 
older, conservative Lutheranism. He strongly opposed the influences of 
Halle and Herrnhut and used both pulpit and press to speak out against 
the “novelties” of the Pietists and the Moravians. Because of his publication 
of poetic paraphrases of Scripture appropriate for the various feasts of the 
church year, he is recognized as originator of the church cantata. 


Decline of Congregational Singing. Hymn singing by the congregation 
declined in the eighteenth century. Stalwart hymns of praise to God had 
given way to words of personal piety and individual expression. The organ 
became more and more prominent in the service as the facilities of the 
instrument and the skill of the organist increased. The use of ornamental 
interludes between stanzas and excessive alteration of the hymn tune, 
melodically and rhythmically, could only be detrimental to the singing 
of the congregation. 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


The influence of Johann Sebastian Bach upon the development of 
congregational song was the least of his impact upon church music as a 
whole. The forces of the Pietistic movement and the rise of secular music 
had resulted in a general decline in church music. Spitta says that “Pietism 
had finished off good church music so that when Bach came he had little 
to work with.” °® 

Apparently, Bach had only minor interest in chorale tunes as far 
as congregational singing was concerned, for he composed no chorale 
melodies and his contribution lies in his original songs and his chorale ar- 
rangement or harmonizations, neither of which were intended for the con- 
gregation. 


9J. A. Spitta, Johann Sebastian Bach (London: Novello & Co., 1899), II, 115. 
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Evidently, congregational singing in Bach’s time had little im- 
portance, for the music of the service was largely provided by the choir 
and the organist. The immense output of organ and choral literature by 
Bach seems to bear this out. 


Not until the concert style of music was banished from the service, 


in the generation after Bach, and the town choirs that had been allotted 


to the churches ceased to exist did congregational singing become the 
characteristic and sole service music of the Protestant church.?° 


The Bach Chorales. In spite of his seeming disinterest in congregational 
song, Bach employed the chorale melodies extensively in his writing. They 
were used frequently in his choral and organ compositions. Uhe so-called 
“Bach Chorales” are those existing melodies which he arranged or har- 
monized in the contrapuntal style of the eighteenth century. These were 
collected and published in 1769 by C. P. E. Bach in the Vierstimmuige 
Chorale gesidnge. 

An interesting comparison may be made of the melodic, rhythmic, 
and harmonic characteristics of Nicolai’s Wacnrer Aur (14) and Bach’s 
adaptation of this tune (15). Here this sixteenth-century chorale melody 
is adorned with Bach’s contrapuntal technique and structured within the 
confines of a steady rhythm of four beats to each measure. Bourgeois’ 
PsaLm 42 (39) receives similar treatment from Bach (40). Here the flow- 
ing rhythm of this French psalm tune is reduced to Bach’s four-square 
rhythm of equal quarter notes, and the rhythmic strength typical of 
Genevan style is lost. Criticism has been made of similar treatment these 
Genevan tunes received at the hands of English editors in adapting them 
to fit the meters of English psalmody. While the English adaptations and 
Bach’s versions both show this reduction to notes of equal value, the 
distinguishing difference is Bach’s great skill in contrapuntal writing. 


MORAVIAN HYMNODY 


A facet of German hymnody which paralleled the Lutheran tradi- 
tion in the eighteenth century was the revival of Moravian activity. The 
Moravians, known earlier as the Hussites or Bohemian Brethren, had been 


10 Albert Schweitzer, J. S. Bach (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950), I, 39. 
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the followers of John Hus of Bohemia, who was burned at the stake in 
1415. In the congregations of the Bohemian Brethren, hymn singing seems 
to have been an accepted practice in the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
and their singing has continued to be characterized by great vitality and 
enthusiasm. What seems to be the first collection of hymns published on 
the European continent, predating both Luther and Calvin, appeared in 
1501 by this group. This hymnal, a copy of which is in the Bohemian 
Museum, Prague, contains eighty-nine hymns. Mir Freupen Zarr (28) 
first appeared in the Bohemian Brethren’s Kirchengesaénge, published at 
Eibenschiitz, Moravia, 1566. 

Through more than three hundred years, this group, though small, 
had been frequently persecuted and ridiculed for its religious zeal and en- 
thusiasm. The surge of evangelical revival which affected. its members in 
the eighteenth century may be attributed to Count Zinzendorf, a man of 
noble birth possessing considerable wealth. Beginning in 1722, Moravian 
emigrants settled on his estate in Saxony, in the settlement called Herrnhut. 
Not the least of his significant contributions to this group were the hymns 
which he wrote for their singing. His more than two thousand hymns re- 
veal not only pietistic influence but also strong evangelical and missionary 
zeal. Many of them deal with the suffering and death of Christ and are 
lyric expressions of personal devotion. 

The first hymnal published for the Herrnhut congregation was 
Das Gesang-Buch der Gemeine in Herrnhut, 1735. Among the 208 hymns 
by Zinzendorf found in the 999 hymns of this collection were “Jesus, lead 
the way” (33) and “Christian hearts, in love united” (29), both of which 
had appeared in an earlier collection by Zinzendorf. No tunes were in- 
cluded in this collection, however a manuscript tune book was kept at 
Herrnhut and material appropriated from Lutheran chorale tunes and 
familiar German popular melodies was added to this growing body of 
Moravian tunes. Five which date from this time are: Batry (31), CasseLu 
(29), CovENANT (30), Hayn (32), and SEELENBRAUTIGAM (33). 

The first tune book published by the Moravians in Europe was the 
Choralbuch der evangelischen Brudergemeinen vom Jahr gehorige Melo- 
dien, Leipzig, 1784. Christian Gregor, who compiled this collection for 
the 1778 hymnal, which he also supervised, was perhaps the outstanding 
leader among the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian Brethren, during this 
period. His role of hymn writer, tune composer and arranger, and com- 
piler, was of extraordinary value in the development of Moravian hymnody 
during his lifetime. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE CHORALE 


In the last half of the eighteenth century, Pietism faded rapidly 
and was replaced by rationalism—the pursuit of truth for its own sake— 
which invaded religious thought. Excessive revising and editing of anti- 
quated expressions in the older hymns resulted in the loss of much of the 
strength and virility of old versions. Alteration of the chorale melodies 
was confined to the removal of the melodic ornamentation, melodic in- 
novations of Freylinghausen, and the changing of all notation to notes of 
equal value with a loss of the sturdy rhythmic movement so characteristic 
of early melodies. 


REFORM AND RESEARCH 


With the emerging evangelical spirit in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury came an awareness of the need for revitalization of congregational 
song. Reform and research attempted to restore hymn singing to its right- 
ful place of prominence and effectiveness. Old hymns, long since lost, 
appeared in new collections. Altered and mutilated versions were dropped, 
and the originals were restored. Monumental works of research by Wacker- 
nagel, Winterfeld, Zahn, and others have contributed significantly to our 
knowledge of the music of the Lutheran tradition. 

Scholarly research produced valuable information but it did not 
effect the reforms in actual practice as had been hoped. One of the results 
of the evangelical influence was the appearance of missionary hymns, such 
as “Spread, O spread thy mighty word” (27). 

An effort was made by the Eisenach Conference of 1852 to set up 
a common hymnody for the Lutheran churches in Germany. A commis- 
sion was appointed to select 150 hymns to be used as a basic core, and 
these were published as the Eisenach Choralbuch. 

Hymnals have been published during the last one hundred years 
in those European countries where the Lutheran tradition remains as the 
state church, but the editors of these collections have been content to rely 
on their inheritance, contributing little, if anything, of contemparary value. 
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EHAPTER 3 


Psalmody 


About the couch of David, according to Rabbinical tradition, 
there hung a harp. The midnight breeze, as it rippled over 
the strings, made such music that the poet-king was constrained 
to rise from his bed, and, till dawn flushed the eastern skies, he 
wedded words to the strains. 


Through the psalms of David and other writers the 
children of Israel found expression for religious experiences. Psalm singing 
was a vital part of the services of the Temple and the synagogue, and this 
practice was continued in the early Christian church. The psalms were 
sung in prose form, and the recitation melodies were known as psalm 
tones, one for each church mode. 


INFLUENCE OF JOHN CALVIN 


Not until the sixteenth century did metrical forms of the psalms 
appear, and this turning point in the stream of Christian song occurred in 
Geneva through the efforts of John Calvin. He recognized early the value 
of Christian song to nourish church piety and worship. His services were 
dignified yet simple and consisted of praying, preaching, and singing. 
Calvinistic theology and philosophy focused upon the Bible and centered 
upon the sovereignty of God. Calvin’s firm conviction that congregational 


,| Rowland E. Porthero, The Psalms in Human Life (London: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons,) 1903 ey p.0 13. 
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singing should employ only the psalms in the vernacular of the people ex- 
cluded any hymns such as those which developed in the Lutheran tradition. 

Calvin’s philosophy of church music hinged upon two basic factors: 
simplicity and modesty. Since music was to be used by the people, it 
needed to be simple, and because it was used to worship a sovereign God, 
it needed to be modest. In singing, these qualities were best achieved by the 
unaccompanied voice.” 


Origins of Metrical Forms. “The metrical structure of the psalms sung at 
Geneva followed the pattern of the popular songs of the day, many of 
which were inherited from the trouveres and troubadours of previous cen- 
turies. Several stanzas of four or more lines were sung to the same melody, 
and the singing was in unison without accompaniment. 


Literary Work of Marot and Beza. Clement Marot began making metrical 
versions of the psalms a number of years: rs before his first contact with Calvin. 
For at least fifteen years following about 1523, he was a favorite in the 
court tof Francis Tat at Paris, and, and, ne the same style of his transla- 


Psalms. 


History is full of strange ironies, but none more strange than the 
chain of circumstances which led to Metrical Psalmody beginning as the 
favourite recreation of a gay Catholic court and ending as the exclusive 
“hall-mark” of the severest form of Protestantism.’ 


Marot’s publication of thirty metrical psalm translations in 1542 
brought forth such opposition that he sought sanctuary in Geneva. Here 
he met Calvin who recognized his poetical ability and set him to work. 
For about a year he labored under Calvin’s careful supervision and com- 
pleted nineteen more psalm versifications. His death in 1544 left Calvin 
without a versifier until the appearance of Theodore Beza in Geneva in 
1548. By 1551 Beza had completed thirty-four psalms, and seven more 
were added by 1554. 


Musical Work of Bourgeois. About the same time that Calvin settled in 
Geneva, 1541, Louis Bourgeois, a noted composer, arrived in the same 


*Erik Routley, The Church:and Music (London: Gerald Duckworth & Co., Ltd., 
1950) ep 125; 

3 Richard R. Terry, Calvin’s First Psalter, 1539 (London: Ernest Benn Limited, 
1932), p. 111. 
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city. Calvin enlisted his assistance and, for more than a decade, he served 
as music editor for Calvin’s psalters. His scrupulous setting of the tunes to 
fit the poetry of the text was done in a most skillful manner. The tunes were 
carefully designed for ease of singing by the congregation. 

As cantor of St. Peter’s Church in Geneva, 1545-57, Bourgeois oc- 
cupied a position of great influence, but, it was his work as a composer 
and editor of psalm tunes that brought him, more than to any other in- 
dividual, recognition as the father of the modern hymn tune. Five of these 
tunes are: O_p 100TH (34), O_p 134TH* (35), Psatm 42 (39), Com- 
MANDMENTS (37) and DoNNE SEcouRs (38). 


The Genevan Psalter. ‘The writing and publishing of metrical psalms in 
Geneva culminated in the Genevan Psalter, 1562. This monumental pub- 
lication was made up of previously published psalters: the 1542 edition, 
having thirty psalms by Marot: ° the 1551 edition, including nineteen 
more by Marot and thirty-four by Beza; and the 1554 edition, including 
seven additional psalms by Beza. With these psalms were included metrical 
versions of the Ten Commandments and the Nunc Dimittis, with tunes 
provided for each.° The use of the Decalogue in this psalter seems some- 
what strange, but the inclusion of the Nunc Dimittis can be accounted for 
by its regular use in the Genevan churches at the close of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

In this completed psalter of 1562, there were 125 tunes in 110 dif- 
ferent meters. These tunes, almost entirely syllabic, had emerged under 
the careful editing of Bourgeois. Repetition of phrases, only one point of 
climax in each tune, and the frequent use of four-note motive, that is, 
the descending four-note pattern in the first phrase of Otp 100TH, are 
basic characteristics of these tunes. The presence of harmonic implications 
in the melodic lines of these tunes indicates a breaking away from 
modality.’ 

During the formative years of the French psalter, 1542-1562, more 
than thirty publications of words alone or words and tunes appeared. 
In 1562, the year in which the completed psalter appeared, more than 


4 This is the anglicized version of the original tune. 

5 Without Marot’s knowledge, Calvin altered twelve of his psalm versions for in- 
clusion in the Strasbourg Psalter, 1539, which was Calvin’s first psalter. Later Marot re- 
pudiated these corrupt versions of his poems. 

6 The tune provided for the Nunc Dimittis is found today as Nunc Dimittis (36). 

7For a comprehensive treatment of the music of this psalter, see Waldo Seldon 
Pratt, The Music of the French Psalter of 1562 (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1939). 
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twenty-five editions were issued. In the following thirty-eight years, 
more than eighty other editions were published, and during 1600-1685, 
at least ninety more editions were published. From Geneva the Genevan 
Psalter spread through France and on throughout Christendom. Perhaps 
no other publication has so influenced Christian song. Within a few 
decades after its appearance, it was translated into more than twenty lan- 
guages. A complete English translation with tunes appeared in 1592, but 
because of the popularity of the work of Sternhold and Hopkins, it had 
little influence in England. 


Goudimel and LeJeune. “[;wo of France’s finest musicians of the sixteenth 
century were fond of applying their skill at harmonization to the Genevan 


7 he ts por hans he ng olyphonic settings 
“of these tunes prior to onversion to the Huguenot faith, for he pub- 
catholic amasses_as late as 1558. Since only unjson_si singing was per- 
mitted in anes church services, these four-part settings were Mek outside 
the church. Sometime after 1558, while living at Metz, Goudimel became 
a Huguenot. In 1572, as a victim of the St. Bartholomew’s Day massacres 
which spread throughout France in the wave of Roman Catholic persecu- 
tion, he paid the supreme price for his faith. Claude LeJeune, 1528-1600, 
made polyphonic settings of the Genevan Psalter for four and five voices. 
These were published posthumouslyin 1613 and widely used throughout 
France and Holland. The collections of both Goudimel and LeJeune were 
published in Germany with translations of the psalms into German. 


STERNHOLD AND HOPKINS 


It is quite possible that the early work of Marot had reached Eng- 
land and had come to the attention of Thomas Sternhold, Groom of the 
Royal Wardrobe of Henry VIII and later-of Edward VI. Sternhold ex- 
perimented in making metrical psalm versions, at first without any thought 
of publication, in the hope that they might replace the currently popular 
bawdy, obscene songs of his fellow courtiers. Written in ballad meter, 
originally two lines of fourteen syllables, Sternhold’s psalm versions were 
designed to be sung to familiar ballad tunes of his day. The first edition 
containing nineteen psalms, undated, appeared about 1547, with the title: 
Certayne Psalmes chose out of the Psalter of David and drawe into Eng- 


lan 
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lish metre, by Thomas Sternhold, Grome of ye Kynges Maiesties roobes. 
Excudebat Londini Edvardus W hitchurche. 

A second edition, published posthumously in 1549, added eighteen 
more psalms by Sternhold. In 1557, a third edition appeared adding seven 
psalms by John Hopkins, a Suffolk clergyman and schoolteacher. These 
previous editions culminated in the publication in 1562 of The Whole Book 
of Psalms, which contained forty-six tunes, melodies only. The 1563 
edition provided four- -part harmon my, with the melody in the treble. I The 
4vork of Sternhold and Hopkins became the accepted psalm book foe 
English worship for almost a century and a half, until challenged by the 
“New Version” of Tate and Brady in 1696. 


John Day's Psalter. In 1562, John Day published an edition of the Stern- 
hold and Hopkins psalter. Day included sixty-five tunes, one of which 
was ST. FLAvIAN (41); a harmonized edition appeared the following year. 
The tunes were largely of English origin, but some of the texts were 
altered to fit the longer meters of the French melodies, and in other in- 
stances, French melodies were altered to fit the shorter meters of the 
English texts. Each succeeding edition of the English psalter revealed an 
increasing influence of the French psalm tunes. 


The Anglo-Genevan Psalter. The persecution of Protestants by Queen 
Mary, 1553-1558, caused many to leave England and settle temporarily 
on the continent. A pA eel ee i However, dissension 
arose, and one group 0 Geneva where a church was erated 
in 1558 with John Knox asts_pastor By 15 60, after the death of Queen 
Mary, all the refugees had returned home to England, taking with them 
the influence of Genevan psalm singing. 

A partial psalter for those displaced English Protestants appeared 
in 1556 in Geneva. Of the fifty-one psalms it contained, forty-four were 
by Sternhold and Hopkins, and seven by William Whittingham. Of the 
tunes which were included, two were from the French psalter, and the 
rest were of English origin. In 1558 another edition of this Anglo-Genevan 
Psalter appeared, containing sixty-two psalms with some substitutions in 
the tunes. William Kethe’s version of Psalm 100, “All people that on 
earth do dwell” G4), one of twenty-five psalnt versions which he con- 


_tributed-te-the 1661 edition, is the earliest example of the metrical psalm 


still in common usage. 
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OTHER ENGLISH PSALTERS 


In addition to the psalters already mentioned, several collections ap- 


peared in England that should be noted here. 


Archbishop Parker’s Psalter with Tallis’ Tunes. Matthew Parker, who be- 
came Archbishop of Canterbury in 1559, published a metrical psalter about 
1560. Nine tunes by Thomas Tallis were appended to this psalter, among 
which were Tatuis’ OrpinaL (42), one of the earliest tunes in common 
meter, and Taxis’ Canon (43). The significance of this psalter lies only in 
the tunes of Tallis which it contained, and other than the canon tune, 
these received little attention until the late nineteenth century. 


Damon's Psalter. [It is thought that common-meter hymn tunes were 
known and used before the Marian persecution, 1553-1558. However, the 
first collection of common-meter tunes is found in William Damon’s 
Psalter, London, 1579, a collection of harmonized tunes. One of the short- 
meter tunes in this psalter was SOUTHWELL (47), one of the earliest tunes 
in this meter. 


Este’s Psalter. Ihe early psalters of harmonized tunes were published 
— in separate part books. Thomas Este’s Psalter, 1592, was the first to pro- 


ils toe a an RIS posite pages in oné book. The 
tunes were harmonized by CO SRLCLL Se ee 
Allison, Edward Blancke, Michael Cavendish, William Cobbold, John 
Dowland, John Farmer, Giles Farnaby, Edward Johnson, George Kirbye, 
and Hooper. Of unusual significance is the fact that in this collection 
tunes were designated by specific names for the first time. One of the tunes 
from Este’s Psalter is WINCHESTER OLpD (13), the harmonization of which 


is credited by Este to George Kirbye. 


Ravenscroft’s Psalter. Almost all the psalm tunes which had appeared in 
previous psalters were included in Thomas Ravenscroft’s Psalter, 1621. 
Those psalms which lacked proper tunes—tunes specifically assigned to cer- 
tain psalms—were provided with other tunes. Six tunes were from the 1615 
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Scottish Psalter. The practice of naming tunes after places originated with 
Este, but it was Ravenscroft who systematically applied this usage and 
established this practice in England. Ravenscroft’s Psalter was widely 
used and became a basic source book for tunes for all subsequent com- 
pilers. 


SCOTTISH PSALTERS 


Psalmody developed along parallel lines in Scotland.* The English 
psalter had been introduced by 1550, and later, the Anglo-Genevan 
Psalter of 1558,-wath its tunes. John Knox had returned from Geneva 
in 1559, and soon there was interest evidenced in the publication of a psalter 
for Scotland. The resulting Scottish Psalter, 1564, contained eighty-seven 
psalms from the Anglo-Genevan Psalter of 1561; forty-two psalms from 
the English Psalter of 1562; and twenty-one psalms by two Scottish writers. 
One hundred and five tunes were included from both the English and 
the French psalters. Musically, the Scottish psalter was superior to the 
English psalter because of its greater reliance on the French psalm 
tunes. 

In addition to a group of proper tunes, the 1615 Scottish Psalter 
included twelve “common tunes,” tunes not attached to any specific 
psalm, two of which were DuNprEE (44) and Carruness (46). LoNpon 
New (45), one of the common tunes added to the 1635 edition, was used 
by John Playford in his Psalms and Hymns in Solemn Music, London, 
1671, and came into English usage through this inclusion. Other tune- 
book compilers recognized the strength of these Scottish tunes and used 
them frequently in their collections. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of the established tradition of 
a century of including the music in each psalter, the authorized 1650 
Scottish Psalter contained no tunes at all. This 1650 edition marks the 
first appearance of the well-known version of Psalm 23, “The Lord’s my 
shepherd, [ll not want’ (89). 


8 A comprehensive study of Scottish psalmody may be found in Millar Patrick, 
Four Centuries of Scottish Psalmody (London: Oxford University Press, 1949). 
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TATE AND BRADY’S 
““NEW VERSION ’’ 


In 1696 Nahum Tate and Nicholas Brady published A New Version 
of the Psalms of David, Fitted to the Tunes Used in Churches, London. 
Tate had been appointed poet laureate of England by William III, and 
this “New Version,” as it came to be known as opposed to the “Old Ver- 
sion” of Sternhold and Hopkins, was faithfully dedicated to the king. This 
version was considered to be authorized or official to the extent that 
it was “allowed” by the king and the council and was “permitted to be 
used in all churches, as shall think fit to receive them.” 

There were no tunes in the 1696 edition, but a Supplement was 
published in 1708 which provided tunes. Among the new ones included 
were several by William Croft: Hanover (49), and St. ANNE (48), 
usually ascribed to him. 

As in every instance when an effort is made to change long-estab- 
lished church habits, the introduction of the New Version met strong op- 
position. Although the New Version was in use in the days of William and 
Mary, the Old Version was still being used when Queen Victoria was a girl. 
In all probability, the Old Version did not completely disappear from usage 
until the competition of these two versions had lasted for almost a century 
and a half, by which time the New Version itself was in rapid decline. 


OTHER TUNE BOOKS 


The publication of other tune books, Henry Flayford’s Divine 
Companion, London, 1701, and J. Bishop’s A Set of New Psalm-Tunes in 
Four Parts, London, 1711, added to the tunes available for both new and 
old versions in the early eighteenth century. Lyra Davidica, London, 1708, 
the work of an unknown compiler, was largely a collection of translations 
of German and Latin hymns. The only surviving tune from this collection 
is Faster Hymn (58). 

William Tans’ur’s A Compleat Harmony of Syon, London, 1734, 
described by Tans’ur on its publication as “the curiousest book ever pub- 
lished,” included Tans’ur’s tune BANcor (60). The Scottish poet, Robert 
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Burns, mentions this tune in his poem, Te Ordination, indicating its popu- 
larity in the late eighteenth century. 


Mak’ haste an’ turn King David owre 
Av lilt wi’ holy clangour, 

O’ double verse come gie us four, 
An’ skirl up the Bangor. 


MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
PSALM TUNES 


Both in England and in Scotland, psalm tunes had been syllabic, 
and while this made for ease of singing by the people, it greatly restricted 
musical interest. To tune composers and editors of collections, there were 
at least three possible ways to overcome this musical restriction: harmonic 


enrichment, rhythmi iation, and melodic embettishment.Bach’s har— 


“ monizations of chorale melodies is ee ultimate example of the first method. 


Variety in rhythm of the tune was most skillfully achieved by Bourgeois, 
but the English adapters of his tunes greatly weakened the strength of 
these melodies by reducing them to notes of equal value. OLD 100TH, as 
only one example, suffered in this respect. 

Efforts at melodic embellishment began cautiously with the addi- 
tion of an extra note—two notes per syllable—in a few places. Such an 
example is Croft’s Str. MarrHew (50), in the 1708 Supplement. Jeremiah 
Clark’s Kine’s Norton (51) in Playford’s Divine Companion, 1s one of 
the early attempts at breaking down the restriction that tunes should be 
written only in whole notes and half notes. This tune, made up of whole, 
half, quarter, and eighth notes, was, no doubt, most striking in its day, 
for it makes use of forty-four notes, with a range of an octave and a half, 
for a common meter stanza of twenty-eight syllables. Clark’s tunes “are 
always perfectly regular in rhythm, and often have a very free and cap- 
tivating melody.” ° Another example is his BisHoprHorPE (53), which no 
doubt was written about the same time, although, it first appeared in 
H. Gardner’s Select Portions of the Psalms of David, c. 1780. It is interest- 
ing to compare the flowing movement of either of these tunes with Clark’s 
ST. Maenus (52). 


®Erik Routley, The Music of Chrisitiaw Hymnody (London: Independent Press 
Limited, 1957), p. 87. 
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Many composers, imitating this melodic embellishment, overly in- 
dulged in this device, and ridiculous specimens resulted. Patrick describes 
the profuse introduction of 


roulades, runs, repeats, which made the tunes they were intended to adorn 
much more attractive to the singer than the steady-going syllabic tunes 
which had palled by incessant repetition and by the slow long-drawn-out 
dullness of the manner which was thought appropriate in singing them. 
Their spirited melodic style was at the other extreme from the dreary drawl 
to which generations had been accustomed.*° 


THE DECLINE OF THE 
METRICAL PSALM 


Following the work of Tate and Brady, other psalters appeared, 
but none of any significance. While the zane poe and use of 


these poetical ventures were not immune to Taare 
and scholars who considered them largely sheer doggerel. The tunes did 
not Beer Tah eae Seca EOC cote opposed 
to these “Geneva jigs,” and another critic wrote that “two hammerers on 
a smith’s anvil would have made better music.” On one occasion, the 


psalm singing in a certain church prompted the Earl of Rochester to pen 
these now famous lines: 


Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms 
When they translated David’s Psalms, 
To make the heart right glad, 
But had it been King David’s fate 
To hear thee sing and them translate, 
By God! ’twould set him mad! 


Throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the metrical 
psalm gradually gave way to the hymn. At times it is difficult to separate 
their activity and development, for much mutual influence is evidenced, 
one on the other. Many tunes were used by both psalm and hymn singers. 
Here was common ground which proved to be distinctly advantageous to 
both. Existing psalm tunes were appropriated for the singing of the early - 
hymns of Keach, Watts, and others, and they served adequately as a vehicle 


10Patrick,.op. ctt., p. 185. 
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for hymn singing until the expansion of hymn meters by Charles Wesley. 
‘ The-fervor of the Evangelicals and the Wesleys, which resulted in a more _ 


vigorous tune for hymn singing, greatly encouraged those who desired 
similar tunes for psalm singing. 


PSALMODY AND MUSIC EDUCATION 


Beginning with Day’s Psalter, 1562, and continuing into the nine- 
teenth century, most of the psalters or tune books contained long introduc- 
tions explaining the fundamentals of music. Only the imagination and 
initiative of the compiler limited the rules and studies designed to “enable 
most people to sing the psalm tunes correctly by notes according to the 
music, without the help of a master.” An examination of these compila- 
tions reveals some of the interesting devices used to foster music reading. 
Motivation of the musical illiterate was sometimes attempted by such 


doggerel as: 


Therefore unless 

Notes, Tunes and Rests 

Are perfect learn’d by Heart, 
None ever can 

With Pleasure scan 

True Tune in Music’s Art. 


In their efforts to improve psalm singing by teaching music reading, these 
compilers frequently produced elaborate “instructions” which, no doubt, 
often left the learner more confused than enlightened. Nonetheless, these 
ardent musicians—Thomas Este, Thomas Ravenscroft, John and Henry 
Playford, Christopher Simpson, William Tans’ur, Aaron Williams and 
other of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—brought musical en- 
lightenment through psalmody to the towns and villages of England. Of 
no little significance was their influence on New England psalmody in 
colonial America as their tunes were borrowed, their books reprinted, 
and their style of tune composition imitated by the early American com- 
pilers and composers. 
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CHAPTER 4 


English 
Hymnody 


“Ere ’e comes, the ’oly ’umbug, ’umming ’is *ymn! ’Ow I “ate 
jm! Pda I 


The evolution of the English hymn as an expression 
of Christian song has its roots in the carol. This folk song, with stanza 
and refrain, was brought over from the Continent at an early date, and by 
the thirteenth century, imported tunes began to give way to English 
alterations, which explains the English stanzas frequently followed by 
French or Latin refrains.’ 

The emergence of congregational song on the Continent predates 
both Luther and Calvin and seems to stem from the followers of John Hus 
in Bohemia, who produced their first hymnbook in 1501. 

—The first English hymnal was Myles Coverdale’s Goostly Psalmes 
and Spirituall Songes drawen out of the holy Scripture. This collection, 
issued about 1539, was the first attempt to introduce the use of the German 
chorale in England. Of the forty-one hymns, thirty-six were translations 
from German sources, one of which was the first English version of “Ein’ 
feste Burg.” Five hymns were originals, the last of which was a bitter 


1 Percy Dearmer, Songs of Praise Discussed (London: Oxford University Press, 
1933), p. 123, quoting the Master of the Rolls, a learned lawyer, speaking of an eminent 
judge. 

2 One example in current usage is the French carol, “Angels we have heard on high,” 
with its Latin refrain, “Gloria in excelsis Deo.” 
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tirade against Rome, entitled, “Let go the whore of Babilon.”’ Coverdale’s 
efforts to reproduce in England the chorale singing which had so im- 
pressed him on his visit to Germany were stymied by Henry VIII when 
this hymnal appeared on a list of prohibited works. An interval of almost 
two hundred years elapsed without any significant influence of the German 
chorale in English usage. 

As the Reformation spread from the Continent to England and 
Scotland, psalm singing became a vibrant part of the movement. Protestant 
forces in England in the sixteenth century chose to disregard Lutheran 
ideals and practices of hymnody and adopted Calvin’s concept of con- 
gregational worship and praise, and psalm singing became the accepted 
practice. 

The evolution of the Dyan 7 the metrical psalm occurred, as 
Benson points out, along three lines: Dy way of an effort to improve the 

gby accommodating € SCrip- 
tural text to-contemporary circumstances;“and by the extension of ce 
‘principte of scriptural paraphrase to cover the evangelical hymns and other~ 
parts of the Bible? —— SES coos Tet Rats 


METRICAL HYMNS ADDED 
TO THE PSALTERS 


In spite of the dominating influence of psalmody, a small section 
of hymns appeared in English and Scottish psalters, a practice not found 
in any of the French psalters. Day’s Psalter, 1562, contained a selection 
of nineteen hymns, eleven before the psalms and eight immediately follow- 
ing. Shortly afterward four other hymns were added in succeeding edi- 
tions. Bassadine’s edition of the Scottish psalter, The CL Psalmes of David, 
1575, appended four hymns—metrical versions of the Lord’s Prayer 
(Coxe), Whittingham’s Ten Commandments with a responsory prayer, 
the first Lamentation, and the Veni Creator from the English Book of 
Common Prayer. This practice continued in other editions until by the 
1635 edition thirteen hymns were included—eleven from the English 
Psalter and two by Scottish authors. The 1700 Supplement to Tate and 
Brady’s New Version contained sixteen hymns. Among these was Nahum 


3 Louis F. Benson, The English Hymn (New York: George H. Doran Company, 
1915), p. 461. 
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Tate’s “While shepherds watched their flocks by night” (13), the only 


work of either of these writers to survive to the present day. 


DEVOTIONAL LYRIC POETRY 


Unfort ere was no Marot in England or Scotland to 
4 5 ° : Sea ° . ee a ee 
produce metrical versions of high quality, and the insistence of a 


influence on pure, literal translations ofttimes produced versions that were 
~ awkward and difficult to_sing. During the reign of Queen Elizabeth an 
abundance of lyric poetry was written. In this atmosphere of literary ex- 
cellence, religious verse flourished. While these verses were often called 
hymns, they were not intended to be sung nor to be used in the church 
services. In the latter part of the sixteen century and the first half of the 
seventeenth century, Robert Southwell, John Davies, John Donne, ‘Thomas 
Campion, George Wither, Francis Quarles, Robert Herrick, and George 
Herbert (143) contributed to this body of devotional lyric poetry. “Jeru- 
salem, my happy home” (121), a sacred ballad written in ballad meter con- 
sisting of twenty-six four-line stanzas, is the work of an anonymous Eng- 
lish poet known only by the initials “F. B. P.” and dates from the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. 

George Wither published The Hymmnes and Songs of the Church, 
1623. While no hymn from this collection is in common usage today, this 
was a most extraordinary book for its day and time. Of greater significance 
than Wither’s hymns were the tunes Orlando Gibbons prepared to ac- 
company this collection of hymns. Fifteen tunes were provided for those 
hymns of Wither which did not fit existing psalm tunes. Two of these 
tunes are Sone 1 (54) and Sone 34 (ANGEL’s Sona) (55). 

By the latter part of the seventeenth century, psalmody was on the 
wane. The popularity of the hymn was slowly gaining ground. Isaac Watts 
had not yet appeared, but those immediately preceding him laid some 
groundwork of significance. Some of the compilations of hymnic writing 
which appeared during this time were Samuel Crossman’s The Young 
Man’s Monitor, and The Young Man’s Meditation,* 1664; John Austin’s 
Devotions in the Ancient Way of Offices Containing Exercises for every 
day in the week, 1668; Thomas Ken’s A Manual of Prayers for the Use of 


4 This included Crossman’s “My song is love unknown” (142). 
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the Scholars of Winchester College, 1674;° Richard Baxter’s Poetical 
Fragments: Heart Imployment with God and Itself; the Concordant Dis- 
cord of a Broken-healed Heart, 1681; and John Mason’s Spiritual Songs; 
or, Songs of Praise to Almighty God upon several occasions, 1683. 

Here the evolution of the hymn from the metrical psalm was un- 
der way, moving-from a 


close translation of ane Scripture, to a free paraphrase first of Psalms 
then of other Scriptural songs, and up to the point where the purpose of 
turning Scriptural materials into metre met the impulse to give hymnic 
form to devotional poetry, and coincided in the production of hymns, 
freely composed and yet more or less based upon Scripture.°® 


In this evolution the major change was in subject matter, for the metrical 
form remained much the same. Since this was true, the same tunes could 
be used for both psalms and hymns alike. The writing and publishing of 
these seventeenth-century hymns was one thing, but introducing the sing- 
ing of hymns in the churches was quite another. 


INITIAL EFFORTS AMONG 
ANGLICANS AND PRESBYTERIANS 


Because of the decadence of psalm singing in the Anglican churches, 
John Playford, a London music publisher, sought to improve congrega- 
tional singing by introducing some of the new hymns. To aid in the singing 
of the tunes, he published Introduction to the Skill of Musick, 1654, ap- 
pending in the seventh and later editions instructions for “The Order 
of Performing the Cathedral Service.” His Psalms and Hymns in solemn 
musick of foure parts on the common tunes to the Psalms in metre, 1671, 
interspersed the hymns between the psalms, placing them on an equal basis 
with the psalms. This was followed in 1677 by The Whole Book of Psalms: 
with the usual Hymns and Spiritual Songs. 

Playford’s son, Henry, published The Divine Companion; or, 
David’s Harp new tun’d, 1701. The second edition of this collection, 1707, 
contained Jeremiah Clark’s Sr. Macnus (52) and Kina’s. Norton (51). 


5 This contained Ken’s morning and evening hymns, “Awake, my soul, and with 
the sun” and “All praise to thee, my God, this night” (43), to each of which was appended 
his four-line doxology, “Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 

SIBEDSON: Of. Cite D 0/3: 
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The partial success of these collections was due to the psalms which they 
contained and the new tunes they included, but new hymns were not 
used. Playford’s efforts to introduce them into the Anglican church serv- 
ices were unsuccessful. 

The Presbyterian churches in England had great zeal for psalm 
singing and generally used the Scottish Psalter, 1650. However, Richard 
Baxter’s Paraphrase on Psalms of David in Metre with other hymns, Lon- 
don, 1692; Joseph Boyse’s Sacramental Hymns, Dublin, 1693; and Matthew 
Henry’s Family Hymns, London, 1695, reveal the favor with which these 
eminent Presbyterian divines looked upon the “freely composed” hymn 
and their hopes for its use by their congregations. 


BAPTISTS INITIATE 
CONGREGATIONAL HYMN SINGING 


While the aforementioned activity was in progress in the Church 
of England and among the Presbyterians, controversy was stirring among 
the smaller dissenting groups. The problem among the General, or Ar- 
menian, Baptists was not whether to sing hymns or psalms, but whether 
there should be any congregational singing at all. 


The Particular Baptists. It was in the Particular, or Calvinistic, Baptist 
churches that congregational singing of hymns was first introduced. Rec- 
ords of the Broadmead Church of Bristol indicate that congregational sing- 
ing was regularly carried on from 1671 to 1685." 


Benjamin Keach. Ffowever, the recognition for leading the movement for 
hymn singing must go Benjamin Keach, who became pastor of the Particular 
aptist Church in Southwark in 1668. With the consent of his congregation, 
he-began, about 1673, the practice of singing a hymn at the close of the 
Lord’s Supper. About six years later, the church agreed to sing hymns on 
“public Thanksgiving days,” and about 1690, hymn singing became a 


Did ps6 90. 
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weekly practice of the congregation. Most of these hymns used at South- 
wark were written by Keach. 


Controversy at Southwark. ‘The opposition of a small minority of Keach’s 
congregation, led by Isaac Marlow, produced bitter controversy in which 
both sides issued pamphlets representing their beliefs. The most significant 
of these writings was Keach’s The Breach Repaired in God’s Worship, or, 
singing of Psalms, Hymns and Spiritual Songs, proved to be an holy ordi- 
nance of Jesus Christ, 1691. The issues in this controversy were: (1) 
whether the only vocal singing in the Apostolic Church was not the exer- 
cise of an extraordinary gift of the Spirit; (2) whether the use of a set 
form of words in artificial rhyme is allowable; and (3) whether the min- 
ister sang alone, or a promiscuous assembly together, sanctified and pro- 
fane, men and women (even though the latter were enjoined to keep 
silence in the churches). Keach had published some hymns as early as 
1674 for use in his church, and in 1691, he published Spiritual Melody, a 
collection of about three hundred original hymns. 


Hymn Singing and the Lord’s Supper. [t is of particular interest that the intro- 
duction of hymn singing into church service occurred in connection with 
the Lord’s Supper. There is indisputable scriptural evidence, for in the 
New Testament account, it is stated, “And when they had sung an hymn, 
they went out into the mount of Olives,” Matthew 26:30. Another Baptist 
preacher, Joseph Stennett, pastor of the Seventh-Day Baptist Church, 
Devonshire Squire, London, began, after 1690, to write hymns for use by 
his own congregation at the service called the Lord’s Supper. A collection 
of thirty-seven hymns were published in 1697 as Hymns in commemoration 
of the Sufferings of our Blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, composd for the 
celebration of his Holy Supper. 


John Bunyan. During the years when Keach and others were trying to per- 
suade Baptist congregations to sing hymns, the pastor of the Baptist church 
in Bedford, John Bunyan, was having difficulties of his own. The powerful 
effect of Bunyan’s sermons resulted in severe persecution and, for the 
crime of preaching, he was imprisoned for more than twelve years. Much 
of his time in jail was devoted to the writing of books, one of which was 
Pilgrin’s Progress. He never intentionally wrote any hymns, but his “He 
who would valiant be” (98) from the second part of Pilgrims Progress, 
1684, was added to hymnic compilations by nineteenth-century editors. 
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ISAAC WATTS 


At the turn of the eighteenth century, the early rays of the dawn of 
English hymnody were already evident, but the first sunburst came with 
Isaac Watts, and a new epoch of Christian song began. Watt’s basic phi- 
losophy was founded on the conviction that the song of the New Testa- | 
ment church should express the gospel of the New Testament, whether in 
psalm versions or in freely composed hymns. He was further persuaded that 
Christian song should not be forced to maintain the Calvinistic standards 
of strict adherence to literal Scripture, and he freely composed expressions 
of praise and devotion. Also, he held that Christian song should express the 
thoughts and feelings of those who sang rather than merely relate the ex- 
periences and circumstances of the psalm writers of the Old Testament. 


Watts’s Collections of Hymns and Psalm Versions. The first published vol- 
ume of the hymns of Watts was Horae Lyricae, 1705. This collection was 
in two sections: Book I, containing twenty-five hymns and four psalm 
versions; and Book II, containing odes and elegies in blank verse and 
meters. 

Of much greater significance was his second publication, Hymns 
¢ and Spiritual Songs, 1707. The hymns in this book were in three divisions: 
(1) hymns based on Scriptures; (2) hymns composed on divine subjects; 
and (3) hymns written for the Lord’s Supper. There were in all 210 hymns, 
with an appended group of doxologies, all written in common, long, or 
short meter. “When I survey the wondrous cross” (116), “Alas! and did 
my Saviour bleed” (62) and “When I can read my title clear” (123), first 
appeared in this 1707 collection. | 

The writing of freely composed hymns did not lessen the interest 
and activity of Watts in making psalm versions. Four appeared in his 
1705 book, and fourteen in 1707. Later he completed the entire book 
of Psalms, with the exception of twelve which he thought unsuitable for — 
Christian usage. These 138 metrical versions were published in 1719 as 
The Psalms of David imitated in the language of the New Testament, 
and apply’d to the Christian state and worship. The title clearly reveals 
Watts’s philosophy of Christian song. In the light of his psalmodic ideals, 
it 1s interesting to compare his metrical versions with the prose psalms 


of the Old Testament. His joyous hymn of Christ’s birth, “Joy to the 


oe 
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world! the Lord is come” (114), is based on Psalm 98. “Jesus shall reign 
where’er the sun” (65), perhaps the earliest missionary hymn, is based 
on Psalm 72. Psalm 90: 105 is the basis for his “Our God, our help in 
ages past” (48), and “Before Jehovah’s aweful throne” (56) is from 
Psalm 100. 

Watts’s two publications of 1707 and 1719 stand as monuments to 
the contribution of this dissenting preacher to Christian song. Many hymns 
herein contained are sung today by Christians throughout the world. 


Tunes for Watts‘’s Hymns. Since Watts wrote his hymns in the meters 
used for psalm versions, they could be sung to the psalm tunes which the 
people knew. In addition to this small body of tunes, there appeared early 
in the eighteenth century several tune books which provided additional 
tunes for hymn singing as well as psalm singing. The most important of 
these tune books are three already mentioned: Playford’s Divine Com- 
panion, 1701; the 1708 Supplement to Tate and Brady’s New Version; and 
Bishop’s A Set of New Psalm-Tunes in Four Parts, 1711. 


The Significance of Watts. Watts is called the father of English hymnody 
not because he vastly improved or reformed the hymns which were already 
being written in his day, nor because of any radical change in form or 
structure. It is because he produced a “new song” based on the’ experiences, ’ 
thoughts, feelings, and aspirations common to all Christians, expressed in 


what might be-~called classic objectivity. — 


MerricaL ForMs. With few exceptions he employed the three 
simplest metrical forms—common, long, and short—used by Sternhold 
and Hopkins 150 years earlier. When he deviated from these three meters, 
it was not to develop new forms, but merely to fit his hymn lines to a few 
well-known tunes of other metrical forms. 


STYLE. Regarding the practical requirements of congregational 
song in the hymns of Watts, Benson points out his skill in 


the adaptation of the opening line to make a quick appeal, the singleness 
of theme that holds the attention undivided, the brevity and compactness 
of structure and the progression of thought toward a climax, that gives 
the hymn a unity.® 


APPROPRIATENESS TO THE SERMON. One further aspect of Watts’s 
writing should be noted here. Being of the dissenting tradition and outside 


8 [bid., p. 208. 


— 
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the realm of the Church of England, the emphasis of his hymns was related 
to the sermon of the day rather than to the season of the year. This aspect 
of appropriateness led him to write hymns that would illustrate, re- 
enforce, and climax the sermon from the pulpit. Perhaps one of the rea- 
sons for the enduring quality of so many of these hymns is the fact that 
they were written during the week in the quiet of his study as the sermon 
for the coming Lord’s Day was taking shape in his mind. Sermon and 
hymn emerged together, but the hymn remains long after the sermon has 
been forgotten.” 


INFLUENCE UPON HIS CONTEMPORARIES. ‘The influence of Watts 
upon his contemporaries can be noted in the hymns of Joseph Addison,” 
Philip Doddridge, Thomas Gibbons, Joseph Hart, and others. Some of 
these, though lacking Watts’s genius and literary skill, were inspired by 
his work to write hymns. Doddridge, like Watts, was a Congregational 
minister, and carried on the tradition of Watts in the Independent Church. 
While he wrote in the meters and style of Watts, he did not possess his 
poetic gift. His hymns are impersonal, yet have a greater awareness of 
the social message of the gospel than Watts. His writings reveal the first 
missionary zeal in hymnic development, anticipating by more than half 
a century the missionary movement of the early nineteenth century. He 
wrote about 370 hymns which were published posthumously in 1755 by 
he devoted friend, Job Orton. 


WESLEYAN HYMNODY 


While Charles Wesley was the poet of Wesleyan hymnody, his 
older brother John must be given recognition as the founder of Methodist 
ee ee the Wesleyan movement, he guided 
skillfully the planning, publishing, and promotion of this new stream of 
Christian song. He despised the prevalent manner in which the psalms 
were sung, and he ridiculed the psalmody of the Old Version. He felt 
keenly the need for revitalization and reform in the practice of congrega- 


tional singing. As leaders in the Holy Club at Oxford, the Wesleys en- 
couraged psalm and hymn singing. Benson suggests that both the New 


9“Am I a soldier of the cross?” (61) appeared in Watts’s Sermons, 1721-1724, to 
conclude a sermon based on I Corinthians 16:13. 
10 See Addison’s hymn, “When all thy mercies, O my God” (42). 
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Version of Tate and Brady as well as the psalms and hymns of Watts were 
used here.** 


Visit to America. In 1735, John Wesley sailed for America to visit the 
British colony in Georgia. He was one of a group of thirteen members 
of the Oxford ‘‘Methodists,” which also included his brother Charles. 
Among the several hymnals which he took with him were the New Version 
and Watts’s psalms and hymns. Of strange coincidence was the presence 
on board ship of twenty-six Moravians who were going to establish a 
colony in America. In the daily religious services during the voyage, 
Wesley’s group became deeply interested in the enthusiastic singing of 
these Moravians, and by the third day at sea, John Wesley had begun 
serious study of the German language. Soon he was reading and studying 
the Moravian Gesangbuch, and shortly he began to make translations of 
these German hymns for his use. 


The Charlestown Collection. [t is unique that the first Wesleyan hymnal 
was published on American soil, and the hymns written by Wesley for 
this collection seem to be the first hymns in English to be written in Amer- 
ica. During this brief visit to Georgia, John Wesley published A Collection 
of Psalms and Hymns at Charlestown, 1737.” Seventy hymns taken from 
the hymnals and manuscripts which Wesley brought from England, plus 
the translations he had made from the Moravian hymnal, made up the con- 
tents of this collection. The hymns were arranged as a “Christian Week” 
rather than a Christian Year. They were divided into three sections: for 
Sunday, for Wednesday and Friday, and for Saturday. Wesley returned 
to England the following year and there produced his second hymnal, A 
Collection of Psalms and Hymns, London, 1738, which contained seventy-. 
six hymns. As in the Charlestown Collection, about half of the hymns were 
from Watts, some of which were altered by Wesley (56). 


Other Wesleyan Collections. The year 1739 marked the beginning of in-. 
tense activity by both Wesleys, but particularly on the part of Charles. 
The use of hymn singing as an ally to their preaching became very much 
a trademark of the Wesleyan movement in this year. The third Wesleyan 


be ensOn, (07. Cit... P-,223e 

12For a detailed account of this Charlestown Collection, see Robert M. Stevenson. 
Patterns of Protestant Church Music (Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 
1953), pp. 112-130. 
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collection, Hymns and Sacred Poems, by John Wesley,”* appeared in this 
year, and it was the first collection to bear the name of either brother. 
Editions of previous collections and other small pamphlets of hymns fol- 
lowed, and these were largely designed for use in revival services and in 
the small “‘societies” which gathered in village and town. 

The first major hymnal designed for Sunday and weekday services 
was A Collection of Psalms and Hymns, London, 1741, containing 152 
hymns. The concern of the Wesleys for hymn singing and the need for 
hymns is evidenced by the fact that they published fifty- -six collections 
within a period of fifty-three years. 


Wesleyan Hymn Tunes. [he wise judgment of John Wesley was evident 
in the tunes of the Wesleyan movement as well as in the hymns. While 
his technical knowledge of music was limited, his genius lay in practical 
sense and discernment. His basic concern was for tunes which all the people 
could sing, yet remain within the bounds of sobriety and reverence. 


Tue Founpvery Cottecrion. The first Wesleyan collection to 
contain tunes was A Collection of Tunes, set to Music, as they are com- 
monly sung at the Foundery, 1742. The “Foundery” was the Wesleyan 
headquarters, located near Moorfields, a suburb of London. For a number 
of years it had been used by the government for the casting of cannon. 
However, in 1716 it was almost demolished and several workmen killed by 
an explosion which occurred during the recasting of the guns captured by 
the Duke of Marlborough in his French wars. The site was abandoned 
and it remained in ruins until 1739, when Wesley purchased it and turned 
it into the first Methodist meeting house in London. 

The Foundery Collection contained forty-two tunes. Because of 
his disgust for the old psalm tunes, Wesley included only three: Oxp 81st, 
because of its popularity; OLp 112TH, a German chorale which he especially 
liked; and Orp 113ru, a favorite tune of his. Wesley was much more con- 
siderate of the newer psalm tunes which had appeared in the various edi- 
tions and supplements of the New Version, and included among these 
Burrorp, Hanover (49), and St. MatrrHew (50). There were eleven new 
tunes, perhaps the finest of which was IsLINcToNn. 

The influence of Handel is found here in Jer1cHo Tung, an adapta- 
tion from the march of Riccardo Primo, an opera which Handel had 


13[n this collection appeared Charles Wesley’s “Christ the Lord is risen today” 
(58), “Hark, the herald angels sing” (79), and “O for a thousand tongues to sing” (133). 
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written fifteen years earlier. Among the fourteen tunes of German origin 
were the first anglicized versions of WINCHESTER New (56), and AMSTER- 
DAM (57). 

Concerning the appearance of this tune book, Lightwood states: 


The Foundery Tune-Book was one of the worst printed books ever 
issued from the press; not only is the printing itself bad, but the work is 
full of the most extraordinary mistakes, such as wrong bars and notes and 
impossible musical phrases, while in the tune from Handel’s opera the 
editor has simply transcribed the first violin part from the score.* 


OTHER TUNE COLLECTIONS. One of the two non-Wesleyan tune 
books which was used by the Methodists was J. F. Lampe’s Hymmns on 
the Great Festivals, and Other Occasions, 1746. Lampe, a bassoonist at 
Covent Garden where Handel’s operas were performed, met John Wesley 
in 1745 and the year following published this collection of twenty-four 
hymn tunes at his own expense. Perhaps the outstanding collection of this 
era was Harmonia Sacra, 1753, compiled by Thomas Butts, a close friend 
and companion of the Wesleys. It contained all the Methodist tunes in 
use at that time and became the source book for all subsequent compilations. 

In time, John Wesley became dissatisfied with Butts’s collection, 
and, in 1761, published his second tune book under the title, Select Hymns 
with Tunes Annext. The “tunes annext” had a separate title page, Sacred 
Melody, by which title this collection of tunes is known. It contained 
melodies only. A harmonized version of the 1761 tune book appeared in 
1781, entitled, Sacred Harmony. Here the tunes were arranged for two 
and three voices, and the hymns for each tune were provided. Wesley’s 
Pocket Hymn-book for the use of Christians of all Denominations, 1785, 
marked the first hymnal inclusion of Thomas Oliver’s “The God of 
Abraham praise” (59). John Wesley’s fears were not unfounded, for the 
character and quality of the Methodist tunes of the late eighteenth century 
declined. Trivial tunes became widely used and the overly florid style 
which became so popular greatly weakened the strength of Methodist 
hymn singing as the nineteenth century approached. 


Significant Contributions of the Wesleys. Christian song was never the same 
after the impact of the Wesleys. Charles, the poet, added some 6,500 hymns 
to the growing treasure of hymnody. Among the ten hymns given here 
are the finest examples of his writing. 


14 James Lightwood, Hymn-Tunes and Their Story (London: The Epworth Press, 
1923), p. 122. 
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“Blow ye the trumpet, blow” (106) 

“Christ the Lord is risen today” (58) 

“Christ, whose glory filled the skies” (87) 
“Forth in thy name, O Lord, I go” (55) 
“Hark, the herald angels sing” (79) 

“Jesus, lover of my soul” (92) 

‘Love divine, all loves excelling” (126) 

“O for a thousand tongues to sing” (133) 
“Rejoice, the Lord is king” (64) 

“Ye servants of God, your Master proclaim” (49) 


John Wesley contributed only about twenty-seven hymns and transla- 
tions,** but his role of leader, administrator, teacher, publisher, admonisher, 
and counselor far exceeded his own literary efforts. 

Even more than any quantitative measure of significance is the 
consideration of what the Wesleyan movement did to the hymn itself. 
It was changed, both in a literary and in a spiritual sense. 


EVANGELICAL EMPHASIS. Here was a new evangelical element being 
sung. The unlimited atonement of Christ which they preached was sung 
from the pages of their hymnals. The scriptural teaching that Christ died 
for all mankind and that al] mankind must give an account unto God 
was a basic tenet of their faith. The word “all” must have had a special 
place in Charles Wesley’s vocabulary, for it appears so frequently in his 
hymnic writing. These were strange sayings in a day when the Calvinistic 
belief in a limited atonement—that Christ died to save only the “elect” — 


was widely held. 


Hymns or CuristTIAN EXPERIENCE. In addition to these hymns of 
the free gospel—free to all men—were hymns of Christian experience. 
Charles Wesley’s writings ran the gamut of Christian experiences—in pub- 
lic worship as well as in private devotion. For a comparison of the ob- 
jective writing of Watts with the subjective character of Charles Wesley, 
it is interesting to contrast “Jesus shall reign where’er the sun,” (65) with 
“O for a thousand tongues to sing” (133). Both hymns follow the same 
theme—the praise and adoration of Christ. Watts writes impersonally, view- 
ing the world-wide sweep of Christian praise, as 


People and realms of every tongue 
Dwell on His love with sweetest song. 


15 See John Wesley’s translation, “Now I have found the ground wherein” (71). 
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Wesley, on the other hand, writes in terms of his own personal experience 
of salvation and the joy which overflows from his conversion. 


His blood can make the foulest clean, 
His blood availed for me. 


Both the Wesleys had great reverence for the Lord’s Supper, and 
constantly admonished their followers regarding the importance of its 
regular observance. The one hundred and sixty-six hymns included in 
Hymns for the Lord’s Supper, published by the Wesleys in 1745, reveal 


their concern for this ordinance of the church. 


Never at any time was there a danger of the Methodist Societies cut- 
ting themselves off from the Catholic Church by neglect of the Sacraments, 
or of their becoming an exclusively evangelistic organization on the plan 
of the Salvation Army.’ 


LITERARY IMPROVEMENTS. Not only were spiritual changes made, 
but literary improvements also are evident. The Wesleys contended for 
lyric quality and poetical beauty in their hymns. Great care was exer- 
cised to create hymnic literature of the highest and noblest quality. 


METRICAL EXPANSION. Watts confined his hymn writing largely 
to three meters, but Charles Wesley experimented freely, using thirty dif- 
ferent metrical forms. Possibly because the old pselm versions employed 
iambic meters extensively, he seemed to prefer trochaic meters, for he 
used them with greater frequency than iambic. 


Concern for the Manner of Singing. In addition to the evidence of critical 
judgment in the writing, publishing, and selection of tunes for their hymns, 
there was great concern as to the manner in which they were sung. In 
the preface to Sacred Melody, 1761, John Wesley gave the following in- 
structions for congregational singing: 


I. Learn these tunes before you learn any others; afterwards learn 
as many as you please. 

II. Sing them exactly as they are printed here, without altering or 
mending them at all; and if you have learned to sing them otherwise, un- 
learn it as soon as you can. 

II. Sing All. See that you join with the congregation as frequently 


16 Arthur E. Gregory, The Hymnbook of the Modern Church (London: Charles 
H. Kelly, 1904), p. 177. 
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as you can. Let not a slight degree of weakness or weariness hinder you. 
If it is a cross to you, take it up, and you will find it a blessing. 

IV. Sing lustily and with a good courage. Beware of singing as if 
you were half dead, or half asleep; but lift up your voice with strength. Be 
no more afraid of your voice now, nor more ashamed of its being heard, 
than when you sung the songs of Satan. 

V. Sing modestly. Do not bawl, so as to be heard above or distinct 
from the rest of the congregation, that you may not destroy the harmony, 
but strive to unite your voices together, so as to make one clear melodious 
sound. 

VI. Sing in time. Whatever time is sung be sure to keep with it. Do 
not run before nor stay behind it, but attend close to the leading voices, 
and move therewith as exactly as you can; and take care not to sing too 
slow. This drawling way naturally steals on all who are lazy; and it is high 
time to drive it out from among us, and sing all our tunes just as quick as 
we did at first. 

VII. Above all sing spiritually. Have an eye to God in every word 
you sing. Aim at pleasing Him more than yourself, or any other creature. 
In order to do this attend strictly to the sense of what you sing, and see 
that your Heart is not carried away with the sound, but offered to God 
continuall y; so Shall your singing be such as the Lord will approve of here, 
and reward you when He cometh in the clouds of heaven."" 


Instrumental Accompaniment for Hymn Singing. Almost all Wesleyan hymn 
singing was without any instrumental accompaniment. In the great services 
they conducted out of doors, any accompanying instrument would have 
been completely drowned out by the sound of the singing; and very 
few of the small chapels had sufficient funds to provide for organ in- 
stallations. During Wesley’s lifetime, not more than three chapels in- 
troduced organs into the services.** 


Excerpts from Conference Minutes. Several rather interesting comments 
have been found by Curwen *’ in the Minutes of the Conferences which 
shed additional light upon eighteenth-century Wesleyan hymnody. 

From the Minutes of 1763: 


What can be done to make the people sing true? 1. Learn to sing true 
yourselves. 2. Recommend the tunes everywhere. 3. If a preacher cannot 
sing himself, let him choose two or three persons in every place to pitch the 
tunes for him. 


17 Cited in Lightwood, op. cit., pp. xix—xx. 

18 W. J. Townsend (ed.) A News History of Methodism (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1909), I, .515. 

19 John Spencer Curwen, Studies in Worship-Music (London: J. Curwen & Sons, 
1880, p. 12. 
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From the Minutes of 1765: 


Teach them to sing by note, and to sing our tunes first, take care they 
do not sing too slow. Exhort all that can in every congregation to sing. 
Set them right that sing wrong. Be patient herein. 


From the Minutes of 1768: 


Beware of formality in singing, or it will creep upon us unawares. 
“Is it not creeping in already,” said they, “by these complex tunes 
which it is scarcely possible to sing with devotion?” Such is “Praise the 
Lord, ye blessed ones;” such the long quavering hallelujah annexed to 
the morning song tune, which I defy any man living to sing devoutly. The 
repeating the same word so often, as it shocks all common sense, so it 
necessarily brings in dead formality, and has no more religion in it than 
a Lancashire hornpipe. Besides that, it is a flat contradiction to our Lord’s 
command, “Use not vain repetitions.” For what is vain repetition, if this 
is not? What end of devotion does it serve? Again, do not suffer the people 
to sing too slow. This naturally tends to formality, and is brought in by 
those who have very strong or very weak voices. Is it not possible that all 
the Methodists in the nation should sing equally quick? 


HYMNODY OF THE 
EVANGELICAL REVIVAL 


Before proceeding to the nineteenth century, it is necessary to 
return to 1741 and pick up the stream of the Evangelical Revival which, 
at the time, may have been of greater influence in the spread and popu- 
larizing of hymn singing than the Methodist or Wesleyan movement. 


George Whitefield. George Whitefield had been a co-laborer with the 
Wesleys, but broke away in 1741 because of doctrinal differences. An 
immensely popular person and a preacher of rare talent, Whitefield had 
a large following of faithful believers. His popularity brought him both 
fame and strong opposition. Complaints about his preaching were taken 
to King George II, who replied that the best way to silence him would 
be to make him a bishop. 

Whitefield attempted no organizational structure of his forces 
paralleling the Wesleyan “methods” from which they received their 
name. From his association with the Wesleys, Whitefield knew the value 
of hymn singing and continued it in all of his services. Great crowds 
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thronged to hear him, and wherever he preached, there was vigorous hymn 
singing. Gadsby states that “nearly twenty thousand” made up his au- 
diences in the mining area of Bristol, and the responsiveness of these miners 
to Whitefield’s preaching was evidenced by the “white gutters made by 
their tears, which plentifully fell down their black cheeks, as they came 
out of their coal-pits.” ”° 

In spite of their fervent hymn singing, the Evangelicals lacked the 
leadership of John Wesley and the poetic genius of Charles Wesley in the 
development of their hymnody. Nevertheless, some of Whitefield’s asso- 
ciates successfully engaged in the writing and publishing of hymns. 


Evangelical Collections. John Cennick, who was associated with the 
Wesleys but separated from them with Whitefield after John Wesley’s 
sermon was published against the Calvinistic doctrine of election, published 
Sacred Hymns for the Children of God, London, 1741-1744, in which ap- 
peared “Children of the heavenly King” (111); and Sacred Hymns for 
the Use of Religious Societies, Bristol, 1743. 

Another associate, Robert Seagraves, published Hyams for Christian 
Worship: partly composed and partly collected from various authors, 
London, 1742, in which appeared “Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings” 
(57). Designed for use by his congregation at Loriner’s Hall, London, this 
latter collection was quite widely used. 

When Whitefield opened his new Tabernacle at Moorfields in 
1753, he published his own Hymns for social worship, collected from 
various authors, and more particularly design’d for the use of the Tab- 
ernacle Congregation in London. Yhe following year he published a com- 
panion tune book, The Divine Musical Miscellany. In this collection 
Whitefield endeavored to combine the doctrinal and stately style of Watts 
with the evangelical fervor of Charles Wesley, Cennick, and Seagraves. 
The liberties he took in making textual changes in the Wesleyan hymns 
were bitterly resented by the Wesleys. Immensely popular and widely 
used, Whitefield’s Hymns ran through thirty-six editions between 1753 
and 1796. 


Lady Huntingdon. A striking and extraordinary person associated with 
the Evangelical Revival was the Countess of Huntingdon. She had a close 
association with Whitefield, whom she appointed as her chaplain, and at 


20 John Gadsby, Memoirs of the Principal Hymn-Writers and Compilers of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries (London: John Gadsby, 1861), p. 144. 
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the same time she was an intimate friend of the Wesleys. In addition to 
the group of Evangelical hymn writers, she was a friend of Watts and 
Doddridge, and of Toplady, who remained in the Established Church, 
and also of William Williams, the great Welsh hymnist. Her wide circle 
of acquaintances included many outstanding musicians, such as Handel 
and Giardini. While she wrote no hymns, she was a constant source of 
encouragement to her many hymn writing friends and was directly or 
indirectly responsible for the publication of at least a dozen collections. 

Edward Perronet, the author of “All hail the power of Jesus’ name” 
(63), which appeared in 1779, had left the Wesleys eight years before 
the writing of this hymn and had become associated with Lady Huntingdon. 
Mires Lane (63), the tune which was published with Perronet’s hymn, 
was written by William Shrubsole. Because of his sympathetic attitude 
toward the Evangelical and Methodist movements, he was relieved of his 
post as organist of the Bangor Cathedral in 1784, and he spent the re- 
maining twenty-two years of his life as organist of Spa Fields Chapel, 
one of the chapels established by Lady Huntingdon. 

Because of her great wealth and position, Lady Huntingdon was 
of invaluable assistance to both Evangelicals and Methodists. She was able, 
through her political influence, to intervene in times of persecution and 
opposition. After a long and fruitful Christian life, she died in 1791, at 
the age of eighty-four. Gadsby, writing seventy years later, says: 


I do not know that she ever wrote any hymns; but she compiled a 
selection which was once or twice enlarged, for the use of her connexion. 
Her “collegians” have discarded her book, as well as her doctrines, 
though they stick tenaciously to her endowment.” 


INDEPENDENTS, PRESBYTERIANS 
AND BAPTISTS 


Congregational singing among the nonconformist groups in the 
eighteenth century show the dominating influence of the psalms and hymns 
of Watts. As the popularity of Watts spread, numerous collections were 
published using either the entire Watts or a large selection from Watts, to 
which were appended a selection of hymns from other sources—the Wes- 


leys, Toplady, Whitefield and others. Not infrequently such a publication 


at Did. Dp.) 83. 
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was motivated by the compiler’s desire to attach his own original hymns 
to the popular hymns of Watts. Simon Browne, Thomas Gibbons, William 
Jay, and George Burder provided collections designed as an “appendix to 
Dr. Watts” for use in the Independent churches. 

Michayah Towgood, Michael Pope and William Enfield were among 
those who published Presbyterian collections of this type. In the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, Presbyterianism experienced the influence 
of Unitarian thought and a concern for liturgical worship, both of which 
came from the Church of England. These factors are reflected in Pres- 
byterian hymnody in the altering of existing texts to conform to Arian 
theology, and in the appending of these altered hymns and psalms to a 
liturgical “form of prayer.” Several collections of this type were pub- 
lished for local use. The most widely accepted was Kippis’ collection of 
1795, which largely left the impression of cold and external piety. “The 
avoidance of personal Christian experience,” says Benson, “seems to leave 
the worshipper a spectator at Bethlehem and Calvary rather than a par- 
ticipant in redemption.” * 

Those Baptist congregations which overcame the lingering opposi- 
tion to congregational singing welcomed the psalms and hymns of Watts. 
By far the most popular collection among the Baptist churches was John 
Rippon’s A Selection of Hymns from the best authors, intended to be an 
appendix to Dr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, 1787, which marked the first 
appearance of “How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord” (119). 
Rippon’s editorial judgment in appending to Watts the finest hymns of the 
Wesleyan and Evangelical writers made this collection and its subsequent 
editions of real significance and it became the standard of Baptist hymnody 
well into the nineteenth century. It was used in Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, 
London, until 1866, when it was replaced by Spurgeon’s Our Own Hymn- 
book. The influence of Watts and Rippon touched other collections as it 
became a source book for many compilers both in England and in America. 


MORAVIAN HYMNODY IN ENGLAND 


The Moravian hymnody, which so impressed the Wesley’s on their 
voyage to America, was brought from Herrnhut to England by Moravian 
missionaries about 1735. Following his return from Georgia, John Wesley 


22 BENSON, Cp. Clt:, Pp. 135. 
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associated himself for a while with this small group of Moravians in London 
and became more closely acquainted with their,hymns and tunes. A small 
collection of English translations of the Herrnhut hymns was published in 
London in 1742. The lack of literary skill on the part of the Moravian 
translators, and their insistence upon fitting the English versions to the 
unusual meters of the Herrnhut melodies, often resulted in awkwardness 
and illiterate expression. Later retranslations and alterations greatly im- 
proved the earlier translations. 

Together with original Moravian hymns in English, these transla- 
tions have remained the peculiar property of Moravian congregations both 
in England and America, and are seldom found in the broad stream of 
English hymnody. Four hymns of this eighteenth-century activity in Eng- 
land are: “Christian hearts, in love united” (29), “Gracious Lord, our 
shepherd and salvation” ( 30), ey favored congregation” (31), and 

“Jesus makes my heart rejoice” (34). 


HYMN SINGING IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Throughout the eighteenth century, hymn singing was unauthor- 
ized in the Church of England. While this was the official rule, there were 
many exceptions. Watts’s psalm versions were introduced into the serv- 
ice and, in some instances, gradually replaced the New Version, as the 
literal psalter versions gave way to Watts’s versions in the “language of the 
New Testament.” Furthermore, there was the impact of the Wesleyan 
movement, for most of the leaders of this movement remained ordained 
ministers of the Established Church. Finally, religious services outside the 
realm of the regular stated worship services became increasingly popular. 
It was in such meetings as these—prayer and devotional services—that 
evangelical power grew within the Church of England, and for these 
meetings many hymnal collections were compiled and used. 


Publications of Madan, Conyers, and Toplady. In 1760, Martin Madan pub- 
lished A Collection of Psalms and Hymns, extracted from various authors, 
London, which contained 170 hymns. While he borrowed many of White- 
field’s textual alterations, Madan extensively tampered with many hymn 
texts, the results of which have been widely copied by subsequent com- 
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pilers. In 1769, Madan published a tune book for his hymnal, A Collection 
of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, never published before. 

Richard Conyer’s A Collection of Psalms and Hymns from various 
authors: for the use of serious and devout Christians of every denomination, 
London, 1767, and Augustus M. Toplady’s Psalms and Hymns for public 
and private worship, London, 1776, are collections of somewhat greater 
significance. Conyers relied heavily on Madan, appropriating approxi- 
mately two-thirds of his 1760 hymnal. This collection was widely used, 
especially in the northern part of England, and, as the title indicates, was 
designed to appeal beyond the limitations of any specific denominational 
group. Toplady’s collection, which included his “Rock of ages, cleft for 
me” (117), was predominantly Calvinistic. Because of this fact, and Top- 
lady’s violent doctrinal disagreement with John Wesley, it is surprising to 
find several of the Wesleyan hymns included. 

All of the aforementioned “unofficial” hymnals of the Church of 
England have much in common. There was a common urgency to promote 
and encourage hymn singing and to provide suitable hymns to be sung. 
They all drew their material from the same sources. Most predominant 
were the hymns of Watts, plus those of Wesley, Hart, Doddridge, and 
others. The first works of Newton and Cowper are found here. While 
most of the titles of these collections included the words, “psalms and 
hymns,” there is little evidence of concern for the metrical psalms. Of the 
group, only Madan, who provided a book of tunes, indicated any interest 
in the musical aspect of hymn singing. 

During the last half of the eighteenth century the tunes which were 
used in this transitional period from psalmody to hymnody appeared in 
numerous collections. In addition to those collections already mentioned, 
other significant items seem to be: Caleb Ashworth’s A Collection of Tunes, 
Manchester, 1760; William Riley’s Parochial Harmony, London, 1762, 
Aaron Williams’ The Universal Psalmodist, London, 1763; Isaac Smith’s 
A Collection of Psalm Tunes in Three Parts, London, c. 1770; Stephen 
Addington’s A Collection of Psalm Tunes, London, 1780; Ralph Harrison’s 
Sacred Harmony, London, 1784; James Leach’s A New Sett of Hymn and 
Psalm-Tunes, London, 1789; Henry Boyd’s Select Collection of Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, Glasgow, 1793; and John Rippon’s A Selection of Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, London, c. 1796. 


The Olney Hymns. By far the most important and influential Evangelical 
hymnal was John Newton and William Cowper’s Olney Hymns, pub- 
lished in 1779. This collection, containing 280 hymns by Newton and 
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68 by Cowper, was prepared for the use of the congregation at Olney, 
where Newton served as curate, 1764-1780. 


The people of Olney were lacemakers, working by hand in their 
damp, ill-lit hovels, they were poor and they were ignorant, and suf- 
fered a great deal of hardship. Newton loved them and looked after them, 
even at the expense of the few wealthy members of his congregation who 
were by no means pleased to see their church filled up with noisy, uncouth 
villagers.” 


A large empty mansion, which stood near the church, was used by Newton 
for special services, classes for children, prayer meetings, and weekday 
preaching services. Because of the popularity of these meetings, “The 
Great House” became the social center of the village in a day when 


there were no traveling facilities for the poor, few schools, no free li- 
braries, and no village forums, to say nothing of popular newspapers, 
theaters, or broadcasting.”* 


It was in this atmosphere of an attempt at religious education that the 
hymns of Olney collection were published and used. Five hymns from 
this collection found in most present-day hymnals are Cowper’s “O for a 
closer walk with God” (46), and “God moves in a mysterious way” (44); 
and Newton’s “How sweet the name of Jesus sounds” (83) “Glorious 
things of thee are spoken” (67) and “Amazing grace! how sweet the 
Sound « Gurs )i- 

The Olney Hymms marked a point of transition in the introduction 
of hymnody in the Church of England. It was the last of a group of 
hymnals which sought to bring Evangelical hymnody within the Church 
of England without any effort at accommodation to the Book of Common 
Prayer. 


Official Approval of Cotterill’s Collection. Other evangelical books followed, 
and in their persistence to gain acceptance for hymn singing, efforts were 
made to adjust and adapt the hymns and hymnals to fit the traditional cus- 
toms and practices of the Church. After much controversy, [Thomas Cot- 
terill’s A Selection of Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship, ninth edition, 
London, 1820, received the approval of Archbishop Harcourt, Archbishop 


23 John Henry Johansen, The Olney Hymns, The Papers of The Hymn Society, 
XX (New York: The Hymn Society of America, 1956), p. 7. 

24 bid. 

25 Cf. Hugh Martin, They Wrote Our Hymmns (Naperville, Ill.: Alec R. Allenson, 
Inc., 1961), pp. 57-80. 
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of York. With this long awaited acceptance of hymn singing into the 
liturgical services of the Anglican Church, the development of hymn 
writing and the publication of hymnals increased greatly to meet the op- 
portunities thus afforded. Julian lists forty-two hymnals which were pub- 
lished during the first two decades of the nineteenth century for use in the 
Church of England.” 


TRANSITIONAL WRITERS: 
MONTGOMERY AND KELLY 


In the controversy over his hymnal, Cotterill had the stalwart sup- 
port of James Montgomery, editor of the Sheffield Iris, a radical po- 
litical publication. His hymn, “Angels from the realms of glory” (88), 
first appeared in an issue of this paper. The Cotterill controversy turned 
Montgomery’s literary talents to hymn writing, and he published two 
collections: Songs of Zion, 1822, and Christian Psalmist, 1825. This latter 
collection contained an introduction which was the first English work on 
hymnology. 

The fervent evangelical preaching of Thomas Kelly, the son of an 
Irish judge, brought him into disfavor with the archbishop, who restrained 
him from preaching in Dublin. He withdrew from the Church and estab- 
lished places of worship throughout Ireland. He published A Collection of 
Psalms and Hymns, Dublin, 1802, and Hymns on Various Passages of 
Scripture, Dublin, 1804. In these two collections and their subsequent edi- 
tions appeared his 765 hymns. | 

Montgomery and Kelly stand between the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. These two represent the transitional period between the 
Wesleyan and the Evangelical hymnody of the eighteenth century and 
the rising tide of Anglican hymnody of the nineteenth century. Routley * 
refers to Montgomery as “the typical English hymn writer,” and to Kelly’s 
hymn, “The head that once was crowned with thorns” (52), as “the 


greatest English hymn.” 


26 John Julian, A Dictionary of Hymnology. (London: John Murray, 1915), p. 333. 
27 Erik Routley, Hymns and Human Life (New York: Philosophical Library, 1952), 
pp. 125, 1406. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The rise of the romantic movement during the last 
of the eighteenth century reached its full flowering in the nineteenth 
century. This romantic spirit was a revolt against classical restriction. 
It was a triumph of subjectivity over objectivity, of emotion and imag- 
ination over the intellect and judgment. Literature, art, music, and 
philosophy were all affected by this change in intellectual life. Creative 
writing immediately took on an emotional and imaginative quality. 


Literary Emphasis in Hymnic Writing. “[he poetic ideals and literary style 
of the time were reflected in the appearance of hymnic literature which re- 
vealed a higher poetical quality than had been evident before. Hymns of 
didactic design and utilitarian purpose gave way to hymns of poetic feeling 
and literary art. Reginald Heber is apparent as the most significant literary 
hymnist of this period. 

In a letter to a friend, John Thornton, dated February 15, 1809, 
Heber refers to the singing in his church at Hodnet. 


My psalm-singing continues bad. Can you tell me where I can pur- 
chase Cowper’s Olney Hymns, with the music, and in a smaller size, 
without the music to put in the seats? Some of them I admire much, and 
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any novelty i iS oy to become a favorite, and draw more people to join 
in the singing.+ 


From this interest in using Olney Hymms to increase the attendance 
in his services, Heber began to write hymns and proposed to compile a 
hymnal, which he referred to as a collection of religious poetry. For this 
collection he solicited hymns from his literary friends, among whom were 
Scott, Southey, and Milman. Only Milman submitted any hymnic writings. 

In 1823, Heber sailed for India, where he served for three short 
years as Bishop we Calcutta until his death in 1826. The posthumous publica- 
tion of his collection appeared the following year, entitled, Hymns, written 
and adapted to the weekly church service of the year. It contained fifty- 
seven hymns by Heber, one of which was “Holy, holy, holy! Lord God 
Almighty!” (78). 

The significance of Heber’s Hymms lay not only in its literary ex- 
pression and lyric quality but in the accommodation of these hymns to the 
liturgical church year. Each Sunday and most Holy Days of the Anglican 
Church were provided with appropriate hymns, based generally on the 
teaching of the day as given by the Epistle or Gospel. The inclusion of 
several earlier translations of Latin hymns was a prelude to the emphasis 
of the forthcoming Tractarian Movement. 

Other hymn writers of the early nineteenth century, whose hymns 
reflect the romantic spirit in hymnody, with one of their more familiar 
hymns, are: John Bowring, “In the cross of Christ I glory”; Charlotte 
Elliott, “Just as I am, without one plea”; Robert Grant, “O worship the 
King” (68); fons Keble, “Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear”; Henry 
Francis Lyte, “Abide with me”; John Henry Newman, “Lead, kindly 
Light” (101); and Hugh Sreurell. “From every stormy wind that blows.” 


Musical Developments. New trends in the music of Christian hymnody 
emerged in the nineteenth century. Tune books were published with 
greater ease and facility than earlier compilers had experienced. The surge 
of interest in the teaching of sight singing and the conflict of the “fixed do” 
method of Wilhem, imported from France, as against the “movable do” 
method, or tonic sol-fa system developed by Curwen, resulted in the wide- 
spread popularity of singing classes. Professional music teachers, such as 


1 Amelia Shipley Heber, Memoir of Reginald Heber, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta 
(Boston: John P. Jewett and Company, 1856), p. 50. 
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Joseph Mainzer and John Hullah, became the urban counterpart of the 
itinerant singing-school teachers of the previous century. 

The desire for hymn tunes in the romantic idiom reflected the ro- 
mantic movement in secular music. Tunes with harmonic enrichment in 
this style became more and more in demand than the classical style of the 
previous period. Both the psalm tunes and the evangelical hymn tunes 
continued into the nineteenth century, but during the century the char- 
acteristics of each became less distinctive. The evangelical tunes lost some 
of their fervor and became more restrained, while the tunes of the Anglican 
service revealed more freedom in style. 

Samuel Stanley’s Twenty-Four Tunes in four parts, Birmingham, 
and Edward Miller’s Sacred Music, London, both published in 1802, were 
tune collections of some significance. Muiller’s collection marked the first 
English use of Austrian Hymn (67). The two volumes of William 
Gardiner’s Sacred Melodies, London, were published in 1812 and 1815. 
The latter volume included GERMANY (66) and Lyons (68). Gardiner’s 
collections introduced the use of adaptations of melodies lifted from the 
classic works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and others. The appropriating 
of these melodies with the necessary alterations to hymn-tune requirements 
became a fashionable enterprise, and, no doubt, the compilers who in- 
dulged in this practice felt that the appearance of the names of outstanding 
musicians in their collections added greatly to their prestige. 

Vincent Novello’s The Psalmist, published in four volumes, 1833- 
1843; John Hullah’s Psalter, 1843, and Henry J. Gauntlett’s Comprehensive 
Tune Book, 1846, and Hallelujah, 1849, all had as a common objective the 
improvement of the musical quality of the tunes and the elevation of pub- 
lic taste in this regard. Here was an attempt at renaissance—to restore an- 
cient psalm tunes and popularize the chorale melodies of the Lutheran 
tradition. Since the emphasis was on the tunes, usually no texts were in- 
cluded. Novello’s four volumes, each containing one hundred tunes, were 
by far the most comprehensive and were very popular. However, few of 
the tunes which he introduced found a permanent place in English usage. 

Tunes of the Methodist tradition from the previous period con- 
tinued in the early nineteenth century, and these were used by the In- 
dependents and Baptists, as well as the Methodists. More popular than the 
early Wesleyan tunes, these were more restrained than the inferior florid 
tunes of the late eighteenth century. Many of these new tunes were 
written by village musicians, some of which were published for local use, 
while others, such as Diapem (70), were not published until many years 
after they had become well known in many towns and villages. William 
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Matthews, composer of Maprip (71), was a stocking maker by trade, 
who became a popular village choirmaster and music teacher. These two 
tunes, DiapEM and Maprip, both having wide melodic range, are typical 
of this period, and are now known as the “old Methodist tunes.” 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 


The third decade of the nineteenth century witnessed the beginning 
of the Oxford or Tractarian Movement which had widespread influence 
on nineteenth-century English hymnody. This movement was originally 
known as the ['ractarian Movement because of the pamphlets, Tracts for 
the Times, 1833-1841, written by John Henry Newman, John Keble, and 
E. B. Pusey. Keble, who had published The Christian Year in 1827, 1s 
credited with initiating this movement by his “Assize Sermon,” preached 
on July 14, 1833, which dealt with the subject of national apostasy. Printed 
and widely distributed, this sermon marked the beginning of this move- 
ment, and the pamphlets of Newman, Keble, and Pusey, covering the 
fields of church history and doctrine, fanned the flame of Tractarianism 
throughout England. 

Dedicated to this new cause, these men looked with alarm upon the 
influence of the sweeping evangelical revivals of the previous generations 
and the increasing strength of evangelicals within the Church of England. 
They were further concerned with Anglican apostasy and were bold in 
their efforts at reform. In their attempt to revitalize the Anglican Church 
through a purification of its service, great interest was aroused in the re- 
vival of the practices and ideals of the pre-Reformation Catholic Church. 


Influence of the Oxford Movement. The influence of the Oxford Move- 
ment affected the clergy, the sacraments, and the liturgy. A renewal of 
conventual life emerged in the concern for personal piety and ascetism 
on the part of the clergy. Colorful clerical garb, the practice of auricular 
confession, and the use of the name “Father” reflected the clergy’s changing 
role. Greater respect and importance was placed upon the sacraments of 
the Church. Reappraisal of the Book of Common Prayer in the light of 
Tractarian ideals resulted in changes in the Anglican liturgy reflecting 
the influence of the Roman Breviary. 

The great emphasis placed upon the Roman Breviary resulted in 
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the liturgical hymn in the Anglican service. As the liturgy was modeled 
after the worship of medieval Catholic practice, the content of the hymn 
was affected and it was accorded a new place and purpose in the service. 
In contrasting this new liturgical aspect with the evangelical hymn, Benson 
states: 


The Evangelical Hymn is inevitable the voice of the believer; the 
Liturgical Hymn is the voice of the worshipping church. The Fvangelical 
Hymn deals primarily with inward experience, the Liturgical Hymn, even 
though expressive of common experience, relates it objectively to the 
hour of worship, the church season or occasion, the ordinance and sacra- 
ment. The Evangelical Hymn is free; the Liturgical Hymn, closely articu- 
lated liturgical order, having its fixed place which determines its content.” 


Translations of Greek, Latin, and German Hymns. The awakened interest 
in the piety and practice of the early church resulted in the appearance of 
translations of early Greek and Latin hymns, as well as those from Ger- 
man sources. The early Oxford leaders wrote few original hymns, and 
many of the translations which they made were simply literary adventures 
not intended for hymnic use. Of the many translations made during this 
period, the following are found among those in common usage today: 


~ Edward Caswall: 
“At the cross her station keeping” (7) 
“Jesus, the very thought of thee” (51) 
Frances E.. Cox: 
“Sing praise to God who reigns above” (28) 
John Ellerton: 
“Welcome, happy morning!’ age to age shall say” (72) 
John Mason Neale: 
“All glory, laud, and honor” (18) 
“Come, ye faithful, raise the strain” (82) 
“Jerusalem, the golden” (77) 
“OC come, O come, Emmanuel” (73) 
“Of the Father’s love begotten” (4) 
“The day of resurrection” (75) 
Philip Pusey: 
“Lord of our life, and God of our salvation” (74) 


2 Louis F. Benson, The English Hymn (New York: George H. Doran Company, 
1915), p. 498. 
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Catherine Winkworth: 
“All glory be to God on high” (10) 
“Comfort, comfort ye my people” (39) 
‘From heaven above to earth I come” (80) 
“If thou but suffer God to guide thee” (22) 
‘“Jesus, priceless treasure” (21) 
“Now thank we all our God” (20) 
“O Morning Star, how fair and bright” (12) 
“Open now thy gates of beauty” (24) 
“Out of the depths I cry to thee” (9) 
‘Praise to the Lord, the almighty” (23) 
“Spread, O spread, thy mighty word” (27) 
“Wake, awake, for night 1s flying” (14) 


Of this group of translators, perhaps the most significant is John 
Mason Neale, a devout Anglican clergyman who spent most of his min- 
istry as the warden of Sackville College, East Grinstead, a home for the 
indigent.* His strong attachment to the old Breviary hymns caused him to 
urge the omission of the Protestant hymns from the Anglican service in 
favor of the translations of medieval hymns. The work of the translators 
restored to the stream of hymnody a rich heritage long forgotten and pro- 
vided an enrichment of lasting value in the spirit of medieval thought 
couched in nineteenth-century vocabulary. 


HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN 


In respect to English hymnody, the surging sweep of the Oxford 
Movement and: its resultant influences culminated in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern. The title was in itself a confession of faith in the new movement. 
Of the 273 hymns in this collection, 131 were of English origin, 132 were 
Latin translations, and 10 were German translations. Only 12 of the English 
hymns were new, 119 having been already in use. Provision was made 
for appropriate hymns for days of the week, feasts, fasts, and services of 
the Book of Common Prayer, occasions and saints’ days, including the 
Annunciation and Purification of The Blessed Virgin Mary. 


3 See the account of Neale given in Robert M. Stevenson, Patterns of Protestant 
Church Music (Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1953) pp- 139-50. 
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Forces at work for several decades had prepared the way for this 
significant compilation. New concepts of worship called for new hymns. 
Those hymns produced by the Tractarian writers—both originals and 
translations—were already being used. In the atmosphere of reforming 
Tractarian influence, this hymnal of High Church spirit appeared and is 
recognized as a monumental bench mark in the unfolding story of English 
hymnody. 

Francis H. Murray, Rector of Chislehurst, Kent, only one of many 
compilers of Anglican hymnals, was one of the first to express a willingness 
to discontinue his own publication, if others would do likewise, in order 
that a new representative collection might be compiled and published. In 
September, 1858, the initial meeting was held in London, and the October 
20, 1858, issue of the Church of England Guardian, carried an advertise- 
ment soliciting contributions for this proposed new hymnal. More than two 
hundred suggestions were received by Henry William Baker, secretary of 
the committee. After a trial pamphlet of thirty-six pages, containing fifty 
hymns, was circulated in May, 1859, and a larger trial edition of 108 pages 
in November, the first edition was published by Novello late in 1860. 

The first music edition, with W. H. Monk as musical editor, was 
published in 1861. Adaptations of German chorales and plainsong melodies 
to English meters had appeared in W. H. Havergal’s Old Church Psalmody, 
1847, and Thomas Helmore’s Hymnal Noted, 1852. Monk and those who 
assisted him drew upon these resources, carefully avoiding those tunes of 
eighteenth-century evangelical origin. Of the new tunes, Monk con- 
tributed seventeen, John B. Dykes, seven, and F. A. G. Ouseley, five. 

Hymns Ancient and Modern became a national institution in Eng- 
land and exerted extraordinary influence throughout the English-speaking 
world. Sales figures of all editions have reached astronomical proportions. 


The total sales since 1860 cannot be ascertained, for the publishers’ 
records were destroyed in the war of 1939-45, but the hundred million 
mark was passed many years ago. If we say 150,000,000, we shall not be 
far wrong.* 


In spite of its popularity, this hymnal did not become the official 
hymnal of the Church of England, for no hymnal has ever received such 
recognition. However, since its appearance one hundred years ago, its 
imprint is evident in the development of Christian hymnody. All sub- 
sequent hymnal compilers are debtors to this hymnal, for they have re- 


4W. K. Lowther Clarke, A Hundred Years of “Hymns Ss and Modern” 
(London: William Clowes & Sons, Ltd., 1960) p. 88. 
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printed its liturgical hymns, copied its format, and maintained the mar- 
rlages of many texts and tunes which appeared here for the first time 
together.” 


VICTORIAN HYMNS AND TUNES 


As the nineteenth century progressed, new hymns reflected new 
concepts of liturgical emphasis, devotional piety, humanitarian interests, 
as well as hymns of personal Christian experience. Never had hymnic 
writing encompassed such a wide range of Christian expression. In addi- 
tion to the translations already mentioned, such original hymns as 
How’s “For all the saints” (97), Hernaman’s “Lord, who through- 
out these forty days” (41), Ellerton’s “The day thou gavest, Lord, is 
ended” (37), Plumptre’s “Thine arm, O Lord, in days of old” (50), Dix’s 
“As with gladness men of old” (90), Alford’s “Come, ye thankful people, 
come” (81), Stone’s “The church’s one foundation” (76), Elliott’s “Just 
as I am without one plea,” and Lyte’s “Abide with me,” illustrate the scope 
of hymnic material produced in England during these years. 

New hymns demanded new tunes, and these new tunes played a 
large role in the acceptance of this new hymnic material. Reflecting secular- 
music influences, these tunes followed the patterns of contemporary part 
songs. Their appeal often relied more on rich-sounding harmonies than 
on sturdy melodic lines. As in previous periods, many inferior tunes ap- 
peared, but the composers of Victorian hymn tunes gave a new impetus to 
congregational song as they spoke in the musical language of the day in 
which they lived. Dyke’s Nicara (78) and St. Acnes (85), Smart’s 
REGENT SQuARE (88) and LaNncasuire (75), Sullivan’s St. Kevin (82) 
and Forrunatus (72), Elvey’s St. Grorce’s Winpsor (81), Wesley’s 
AvRELIA (76), Smith’s Maryton (86), and Baker’s QueBec (84), rank 
among the most familiar of these Victorian hymn tunes now in common 
usage. 

Among the collections which added to the repertoire of hymn tunes 
were the 1868, 1875, and 1889 editions of Hymns Ancient and Modern; 
Henry Smart’s Psalms and Hymns for Divine Worship, 1867; Arthur S. 


5 Cf. Erik Routley, The Music of Christian Hymnody (London: Independent Press 
Limited, 1957), pp. 119-21. 
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Sullivan’s The Hymnary, 1872; Samuel S. Wesley’s The European Psalmist, 
1872; and John Stainer’s The Church Hymmnary, 1898. 


NON-ANGLICAN HYMNODY 


With few exceptions, little significance is found in the hymnals 
and tune books published by the dissenting church groups—Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists and Methodists—during the last half of the nineteenth 
century. A great many collections appeared which reprinted hymns in 
current use, but added little of value beyond that previously mentioned of 
the Anglican hymnody. A great furor arose among the Congregationalists 
over a small collection of hymns, The Rivulet, published by Thomas T. 
Lynch in 1855. Known as the “Rivulet Controversy,” this difficulty cen- 
tered around the hymns of Lynch which dealt with the goodness of God 
as seen in nature (152). Strong opposition within the church denounced 
Lynch’s Rivulet as an “unspiritual publication,” and, as Routley comments, 
“it was over a handful of hymns that the Congregational Union very nearly 
floundered.”’ 

Hymn singing gained new vitality because of the evangelical re- 
vival spirit which appeared about 1858. The fires of evangelism burned 
brightly through England, Northern Ireland, Wales and Scotland. While 
activity was greatest among the Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians, the Anglican Church, in spite of strong opposition by 
High Church leaders, did not completely escape the influence of this 
evangelical fervor. First beginning in the larger cities, this movement spread 
to every village and hamlet, and one of the many outgrowths was the 
establishment of the Salvation Army. Vigorous hymn singing accompanied 
these revivals, and the hymns of the eighteenth-century Evangelical writ- 
ers enjoyed a fresh popularity. Hymns of Watts, Wesley, Newton and 
others were sung with a new meaning by Christians, who had discovered 
a new joy in their Christian life, and new converts in their conversion ex- 
perience. 

By the 1870s this evangelistic zeal had prepared the way for Dwight 
L. Moody, the American evangelist, and his musical associate, Ira D. 
Sankey, who were outstanding personalities in English evangelical activity 
for more than two decades. The story of Sankey and the gospel hymn 
will be dealt with in the development of hymnody in America. It is suf- 
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ficient to say that the use of ““Sankey’s songs” among evangelical congrega- 
tions in England today bespeaks the influence of the “gospel hymn” im- 
ported from America. 

Hymnic interest awakened late among the psalm-singing Pres- 
byterians in Scotland. The writing of devotional hymns reveals the in- 
fluence of the Evangelical Awakening which first began in Wales, and 
also, a breaking away from the metrical psalms. George Matheson’s “O love 
that wilt not let me go”; Elizabeth Clephane’s “Beneath the cross of Jesus’; 
and Horatius Bonar’s “No, not despairingly,” are illustrative of this era. 
These hymns supplemented the use of the Scottish Psalter, and other 
psalters, with some new tunes, appeared. The Northern Psalter, Aberdeen, 
1872, marked the first appearance of Crimonp (89). In the last half of the 
century, the influence of Anglican hymnody in Scotland increased, and 
these efforts culminated in the Scottish Church Hymmnary, 1898, with John 
Stainer serving as musical editor. 

The hymnody of the Wesleyan and Evangelical Movements had 
found fertile soil in Wales in the eighteenth century, and the Second 
Evangelical Awakening in the middle nineteenth century added an in- 
creased vigor to Welsh hymn singing. Many tunes from a folk-like tradi- 
tion emerged, and the melodic strength of these Welsh tunes, together 
with the virile manner in which they were sung, produced a hymn tune 
of unusual, distinctive flavor. Early in the twentieth century some of these 
tunes came into usage in England and America and have added greatly to 
the repertoire of hymn tunes. LLANGLOFFAN (91), LLEDRED (104), and Jo- 
seph Parry’s ABerystwyTH (92), illustrate the sturdy vitality so char- 
acteristic of these Welsh tunes. John Hughes’ Cwm Ruonppa (93), written 
shortly after the turn of the twentieth century, has become widely known. 

Near the close of the nineteenth century, John Julian, England’s 
greatest hymnological scholar, produced his monumental Dictionary of 
Hynmology, London, 1892. It is most appropriate that this work, still the 
unchallenged source book in the field, should climax a century of almost 
unbelievable development in congregational song. Between Edward Miller’s 
Sacred Music, 1802, and Robert Bridges’ Yattendon Hymmnal, 1899, hym- 
nody had undergone tremendous change, and, strangely enough, both of 
these collections were efforts at reform. Both were produced by men who 
were greatly dissatisfied—Miller, with the dullness of psalmody, and 
Bridges, with the trite conventionality of the Victorian hymnody. The 
prolific output of hymns and the expansive development of hymnal pub- 
lications throughout the century produced kaleidoscopic changes in con- 
gregational song. Bridges stood at the threshold of a new century and 
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with his Yattendon Hymnal opened the door for those who were bold 
enough to follow. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The emphasis of hymn singing in the chapel services of the public 
schools in England resulted in an unusual development in English hymnody 
that should be noted here. Beginning in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, hymnals were published for specific use in these schools—Rugby, 
Harrow, Marlborough, Repton, Willington, Clifton, Sherburne, and 
others. Latin translations and hymns of literary excellence found in these 
collections reveal the strong influence of the Oxford Movement. Tunes in 
the earlier collections were borrowed from those in common usage. How- 
ever, toward the end of the century there began to emerge a distinctive 
“public school hymn tune” which featured a broad melodic line for unison 
singing, supported by warm, rich harmonies in the organ accompaniment. 
Hearing these tunes sung by several hundred boys in a school chapel can be 
an impressive experience. However, the extremely wide compass of these 
melodies greatly restricts their usage with the ordinary church congrega- 
tion. An example of the development of twentieth-century public-school 
tunes may be seen in W. H. Ferguson’s LapyweE tt (100), which appeared in 
the Public School Hymn Book, London, 1919. P. H. B. Lyon’s “Lift up 
your voice, ye Christian folk” (100) was written for the Rugby School 
Hymn Book, 1932. 

The hymns and tunes of the new century show a new awakening in 
English hymnody. Such hymns as G. K. Chesterton’s “O God of earth 
and altar” (91) and John Oxenham’s “In Christ there is no East or West” 
(146), and “Peace in our time, O Lord” (151), give evidence of growing 
social consciousness and the revolt against the hymnic ideals of the pre- 
vious period. A new musical vocabulary appeared through the efforts of 
Parry, Stanford, Davies, and Vaughan Williams in the growing dissatis- 
faction with the Victorian tunes of Dykes, Barnby, Wesley and Stainer. 
The extreme efforts—both literary and musical—of the compilers of the 
1904 edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ produced strong opposition, 
and resulted in its failure. 


6 One of the new tunes included here was Parry’s INTERCEssoR (95). 
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Worship Song, 1905, The English Hymnal, 1906, and Songs of 
Praise, 1926, are three outstanding hymnals of the early part of the century. 
The first of these, the work of Garrett Horder, reveals the fullest expression 
of the literary hymn since the efforts of Heber. 

The English Hymnal, because of its wide variety of material, is the 
most catholic of English hymnals. New hymns and new translations of 
ancient hymns were made in a most scholarly manner. The refusal of the 
proprietors of Hymns Ancient and Modern to grant permission for the 
use of forty-four copyrighted tunes (the proprietors were exceedingly 
wary regarding possible rivals of their hymnal), caused Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, music editor of The English Hymnal, to seek other tunes. 
Fortunately, he turned to folk melodies, and perhaps the outstanding con- 
tribution of th., hymnal was the popularizing of the use of folk material 
for hymn tunes. Two of Vaughan Williams’ folk-tune arrangements are: 
KinGsFoLp (99) and Monks Gare (98). Among his original tunes appear- 
ing in this hymnal are: Sine Nomine (97) and Down Ampney (96). Also 
included are a number of French church melodies, such as Istz ConFressor 
(74). These measured tunes came into use in the cathedrals at Chartres, 
Rouen, Angers and other centers of church music in France, in replacing 
the older unmeasured plainsong melodies. One of the outstanding collec- 
tions of these adapted plainsong melodies in measured form was Méthode 
du plain-chant, compiled in 1745 by Francois de la Feillée, a priest of 
Chartres. The 1782 and 1808 editions of this collection became primary 
sources of these French church melodies for subsequent English collections. 
The musical vocabulary of Christian song was greatly enlarged by The 
English Hymnal, and it has exerted a profound influence upon later 
hymnals, both in England and America. 

Percy Dearmer’s Songs of Praise followed the pattern of The Eng- 
lish Hymnal, yet was more liberal in thought and more daring and adven- 
turous musically. Iwo brothers, Martin and Geoffrey Shaw, exerted great 
influence in this collection and made it the most advanced hymnal of its 
time with regard to its tunes. W. H. Harris’ Arperta (101), is from the 
Enlarged Songs of Praise, 1932. | 

| To bring to the present day hymnic development in England, four 
hymnals should be mentioned. The third complete revision of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern, begun in 1939, was published in 1950. One of the 
new tunes which appeared here is Cyril V. Taylor’s Apsot’s Leicu (103). 
The following year the Congregational Union published Congregational 
Praise, replacing the 1916 Hymmary. Eric H. Thiman served as chairman 
of the Musical Advisory Committee and contributed a number of fine 
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tunes. The BBC Hymnal, 1951, was prepared as a source book for the 
hymns used in the religious broadcasts of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. [he compilers sought to prepare a “popular” hymnal of highest qual- 
ity without any evidence of denominational restriction. The tunes com- 
bine the traditions of the cathedral, the parish church, and the public school. 
One of the new tunes included is Herbert Murrill’s CaroLyn (102). 

The most recent hymnal is The Baptist Hymn Book, published late 
in 1961 and released to the churches in the spring of 1962, together with 
The Baptist Hymn Book Companion. Hugh Martin served as chairman of 
the Editorial Committee, FE. P. Sharpe as chairman of the Music Advisory 
Committee. Maintaining the high quality of other contemporary English 
hymnals, this publication offers to the English Baptist churches an ex- 
cellent collection of hymns for congregational singing. The influence of 
Sankey is evident in the number of gospel songs found in this hymnal, and 
perhaps this also can be attributed to the recent evangelistic crusades con- 
ducted in England by Billy Graham. Of unusual interest is the first hymnal 
inclusion of two hymn tunes by Geoffrey Beaumont, composer of the 
Twentieth-Century Folk Mass, written in 1957, and sometimes referred to 
as the “Jazz Mass.” One of these tunes is Gracias (105), a rather startling 
contrast to Nun Danxker (20) as a setting for “Now thank we all our 
God.” The musical characteristics of this tune—melodically, rhythmically, 
and harmonically—are strongly reminiscent of American Tin Pan Alley 
tunes of the twenties and thirties, which were definitely considered “back 
numbers” in the forties. 
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CHAPTER 6 


American 
Hymnody 


If therefore the verses are not alwayes so smooth and elegant as 
some may desire or expect; let them consider that Gods Altar 
needs not our pollishings. 

From the preface to the Bay Psalm Book 


Huguenot immigrants to the coast of South Carolina 
and Florida in 1562-1565 were the first to bring French metrical psalms 
and psalm tunes to American soil. It is said that native Indians, friendly 
to these settlers, picked up the French tunes and sang them long after 
the French settlements were wiped out by the Spaniards. Baird mentions 
that later visitors to this area would be greeted ‘“‘with some snatch of a 
French Psalm uncouthly rendered by Indian voices, in strains caught from 
the Calvinists.” * 

English psalm tunes first reached America through the visit of 
Sir Francis Drake to the coast of northern California in June 1579. During 
the five weeks he and his men camped ashore while ship repairs were being 
made, friendly Indians visited their camp. Drake’s chaplain, Francis 
Fletcher, tells of the impression that psalm singing made on the Indians 
during their frequent visits. 


1 Charles W. Baird, History of the Huguenot Emigration to America (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 1885), I, 68. 
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In the time of which prayers, singing of Psalmes, and reading of 
certaine Chapters in the Bible, they sate very attentively: and observing 
the end at every pause, with one voice still cried, Oh, as greatly rejoycing 
in our exercises. Yea they tooke such pleasure in our singing of Psalmes, 
that whensoever they resorted to us, their first request was commonly 
this, Gnaah, by which they intreated that we would sing.’ 


PSALMODY IN COLONIAL AMERICA 


The Jamestown settlers who arrived in 1607 brought with them 
from England the Old Version sung to the tunes in Este’s Psalter, 1592. 


The Pilgrims. [he Pilgrims who settled at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 
1620, were part of an English Separatist group, led by Robert Browne, who 
moved to Amsterdam, and later to Leyden, before they ventured to the 
New World. Because of the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War in Ger- 
many and the hostility of Cardinal Richelieu in France, the Pilgrim fathers 
turned to the New World for freedom to exercise their religious and 
spiritual ideals. 

By the time the Pilgrims arrived in Holland, the Dutch Psalter— 
Peter Datheen’s 1566 translation of the Genevan Psalter—was known and 
used widely, and this was the point of immediate contact through which 
the French psalm tunes from Geneva came to be known by the Pilgrims, 
who in turn brought them to America. Henry Ainsworth, a Hebrew 
scholar and teacher and one of the “Brownists,” prepared for this group 
a new psalter, a stricter version than Sternhold and Hopkins, and it was 
published in Amsterdam in 1612. Ainsworth’s Psalter contained a new 
prose translation of the psalms together with the metrical versions. Thirty- 
nine different tunes were provided (nine were used twice), about half of 
which were of English origin and the remainder were French. Longfellow 
refers to this psalter in The Courtship of Miles Standish, as he describes 
Priscilla sitting at home singing. 

Open wide in her lap lay the well-worn psalm-book of Ainsworth, 

Printed in Amsterdam, the words and music together, 


2Francis Fletcher, “The World Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake,” in H. S. 
Burrage, ed., Early English and French Voyages (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1906), p. 163. 
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Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall of a church- 
yard, 


Darkened and overhung by the running vine of the verses. 


Although Ainsworth’s Psalter was used at Plymouth until the end of 
the seventeenth century, it did not exert great influence in the further de- 
velopment of psalmody in America. 

When the French and the Dutch settled New Amsterdam in 1628, 
they sang the metrical versions in their respective languages, using the 
Genevan Psalter and the Dutch Psalter, but they sang the same tunes. The 
melodies which Bourgeois had prepared for Calvin’s psalters in Geneva 
were well known to the Dutch. 


The Bay Psalm Book. A decade after the landing of the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth, a larger and more aristocratic group of settlers from England 
arrived north of Boston. Within ten years of the arrival of these Puritans, 
they produced their own psalter and printed it on their own press at 
Cambridge. This book, The Whole Booke of Psalmes Faithfully Trans- 
lated into English Metre, 1640, commonly known as the Bay Psalm Book, 
was the first book of any kind published in the American colonies. New 
translations were made by prominent New England divines who consid- 
ered Sternhold and Hopkins crude, unscholarly, and much too free. Con- 
cerning the origin of this book, Cotton Mather related: 


Resolving then upon a New Translation, the chief Divines in the 
Country, took each of them a Portion to be Translated: Among whom 
were Mr. Welds and Mr. Eliot of Roxbury, and Mr. Mather of Dorchester. 
These, like the rest, were of so different a Genius for their Poetry, that 
Mr. Shephard of Cambridge, on the Occasion addressed them to this 
Purpose. 


You Roxb’ry Poets, keep clear of the Crime, 
Of missing to give us very good Rhime. 
And you of Dorchester, your Verses lengthen, 
But with the Texts own Words, you will them strengthen.’ 


In making their versifications, these ministers employed only six metrical 
forms. No tunes were included in this first edition, but those found in 
Ravenscroft’s tune book were recommended. The final paragraph of John 


3 Quoted in Zoltan Haraszti, The Enigma of the Bay Psalm Book (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1956), p. 12. This most definitive work was published with 
a facsimile publication of the Bay Psalm Book. 
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Cotton’s preface to the Bay Psalm Book sets forth the sincere conviction 
of those men who contributed to America’s first book for Christian song. 


If therefore the verses are not alwayes so smooth and elegant as some 
may desire or expect; let them consider that Gods Altar needs not our 
pollishings: Ex. 20. for wee have respected rather a plaine translation, than 
to smooth our verses with the sweetnes of any paraphrase, and soe have 
attended Conscience rather than Elegance, fidelity rather than poetry, in 
translating the hebrew words into english language, and Davids poetry into 
english meetre,; that soe we may sing in Sion the Lords songs of prayse 
according to his owne will, until hee take us from hence, and wipe away 
all our teares, and bid us enter into our masters ioye to sing eternall 
Halleluiahs. 


The ninth edition of the Bay Psalm Book, 1698, was the first to 
include music. The thirteen tunes, which appeared in the back of the 
book, were mostly in common meter, and were printed in two parts— 
soprano and bass—with the sol-fa names printed under the notation on 
the staff.* As a source for these tunes, the editors had used Playford’s In- 
troduction to the Skill of Musick, the eleventh edition of which had 
appeared in London in 1687. In addition to these thirteen tunes, the editors 
reprinted Playford’s “instructions for singing the psalms.” This seems to 
be the earliest publication in America using the old English method of 
solmization, sometimes referred to as “Lancashire Sol-fa.” The syllable 
names for the notes of the scale, fa, sol, la, fa, sol, la, mi, fa, are identical 
to those associated with the “fasola” singing of the Southern Harmony 
and Sacred Harp oblong tune books found in the southern region of the 
United States in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The Bay Psalm Book enjoyed widespread popularity, which ex- 
tended throughout New England and as far south as Pennsylvania. It 
replaced Ainsworth’s Psalter in the Salem church in 1667, and in the 
Plymouth church in 1692. Twenty-seven editions were published in New 
England by 1762, and seven years after the first edition appeared, it was 
reprinted in England, where at least twenty editions followed, the latest 
being that of 1754. In January 1947, the Bay Psalm Book became a matter 
of public interest when one of the eleven extant first edition copies was 
sold at public auction in New York for $151,000, the highest price ever 
paid for a book in the English language. 


4 Twelve pages from the Bay Psalm Book, ninth edition, 1698, containing the in- 
structions for singing and the thirteen tunes, are reproduced in Hamilton C. MacDougall, 
Early New England Psalmody (Brattleboro: Stephen Daye Press, 1940), pp. 33-41. 
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Psalm Translations for the Indians. John Eliot, “Apostle to the Indians,” 
published at Cambridge in 1661 a versification of the psalms in the Indian 
language, entitled, Wame Keetohomae Uketoohomaongash David. These 
metrical psalms, bound with the translation of the Bible which Eliot had 
made earlier, represented some of the first efforts at presenting the gospel 
to the Indians. 


ATTEMPTS TO IMPROVE 
PSALM SINGING 


The latter part of the seventeenth century witnessed a decline in 
the practice of psalm singing. The lack of tune books necessitated the 
singing of the few tunes familiar to everyone in any given gathering of 
people. Had there been sufficient tune books, the inability of the people 
to read by note would have still required the use of only those tunes 
which were familiar. With each passing decade the number of these 
familiar tunes decreased, and the general neglect of psalm singing resulted 
in the suspension of singing in some of the churches. 

The traditional practice of “lining out” the psalm added to this 
gradual decline. Because of the lack of hymnals to supply the entire con- 
gregation, a deacon was appointed to “line out” the psalm. He would read 
aloud a line or two, and then the congregation would join in singing that 
which had just been read. Little effort was made to establish a mutual 
agreement as to the key of the tune, and when the congregation joined in 
singing the words lined out by the deacon, everyone sang the tune in his 
own way, using his own pitch and tempo. Tunes were distorted until 
they became almost unrecognizable, and the breakdown of rhythmic struc- 
ture reduced the tempo to the slowest possible movement. 


The Reformers. In an effort to restore the practice of psalm singing and 
improve the manner in which the people sang, a group of young ministers 
initiated needed reforms. They desired to teach the people to read music 
from notes, enabling them to sing from the printed page rather than from 
memory only. This became known as the “new way” or “regular singing,” 
as against the “old way” of singing, sometimes called the “common way.” 
The leaders of this movement in the revival of singing were John Tufts, 
Thomas Symmes, and Thomas Walter. 
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Tufts published a small collection, An Introduction to the Singing 
of Psalm-Tunes, c. 1721. No copies of the first four editions of this first 
American imprint exclusively devoted to music are known to exist today. 
An examination of a facsimile reprint of the fifth edition, 1726, reveals 
thirty-seven tunes arranged for three-part singing.’ Initial letters, F, S, 
L, M, of the syllable names, fa, sol, la, mi, were used instead of notes on 
the staff, and the rhythm was indicated by a system of dot punctuation. 
For example, “F”’ was a quarter note; “F.” was a half note; and “F:” 
was a whole note. 


These letters will serve also to measure the Length of the Notes, or 
to show how long each Note is to be sounded. For Instance in Common 
Time, A Letter with two Points on the right side of it thus (F:) is to be 
sounded as long as you would be distinctly telling, One, Two, Three, Four. 
A Letter with but One Point thus, (F.) is to be sounded while you are 
telling One, Two. A Letter without any Point thus (F) only half so 
long.® 

For his “instructions” Tufts relied on the tune books of Ravenscroft and 
Playford, the latter being the same source used by the 1698 music edition 
of the Bay Psalm Book which used both notes and syllable names. 

The contribution of Thomas Symmes to this movement was the 
publication of an anonymous pamphlet, The Reasonableness of Regular 
Singing, or Singing by Note, 1720, which proposed that the “new way” 
of singing by note was actually not new, but was the oldest way of psalm 
singing and needed to be revived. Thomas Walter’s The Grounds and 
Rules of Music Experience, 1721, was a more detailed effort in this reform 


movement. 


EARLY AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS AND COMPILERS 


As is always true in any attempt to change existing practice, these 
reformers met with a great deal of opposition. Although psalm singing had 
degenerated to a dull and monotonous experience, the people apparently 


5 John Tufts, An Introduction to the Singing of Psalm-Tunes, a facsimile reprint 
of the fifth edition, with foreward by Irving Lowens (Philadelphia: Printed for Musical 
Americana by Albert Saifer, Publisher, 1954). 

6 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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were satisfied and opposed any change. In spite of this opposition, activity 
increased, and singing schools were held in many places to provide in- 
struction in music reading. New and larger tune books were needed as 
these singing schools increased in popularity, and the first of the larger 
tune books was published in 1762 by James Lyon. This collection, Urania, 
contained psalm tunes, hymn tunes, and anthems, whereas Tufts and 
Walter had included only psalm tunes. At least six of these tunes were 
by Lyon, one of the first native-born American composers. 

Following along the lines of Lyon’s Urania was Simeon Jocelyn’s 
The Choristers Companion, c. 1782, which marked the appearance of 
Lenox (106). This was one of the fuguing tunes which were immensely 
popular during this period. 

The best known among the singing school teachers of the Rev- 
olutionary War period was William Billings. His first tune book, The 
New England Psalm Singer, or American Chorister, was published in 
Boston in 1770. His other collections, The Singing Master’s Assistant, 1778, 
Music in Miniature, 1779, The Psalm Singer’s Amusement, 1781; The 
Suffolk Harmony, 1786; and The Continental Harmony, 1794 also enjoyed 
widespread usage. While Billings did not originate the fuguing tune, he 
was most successful in composing and popularizing this imitative form. 
None of Billings’ tunes are found in present-day hymnals, and the only 
tune of the fuguing type that has remained in common usage is Oliver 
Holden’s Coronation (106), which, like LENox, now appears in a disguised 
form with the former silent voice parts filled in, obscuring the delayed en- 
trance of two or three parts. 


IMMIGRANTS AND INFLUENCES 


Immigration in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
resulted in the establishment of numerous settlements of Europeans, largely 
in Pennsylvania. The first of these, a small group of Mennonites, settled at 
Germantown in 1683. The Dunkards, or German Baptists, arrived at Ger- 
mantown in 1719, and the Moravians, Schwenkfelders, and others estab- 
lished their own settlements, exercising great diligence in maintaining their 
distinctive characteristics, as well as their native languages, in colonial 
America. Along with their customs, manners, and religious beliefs, they 
brought their hymns and tunes. 
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The hymnal which the Mennonites brought to America was 
Ausband, Das ist: Ethche schone Christhche Lieder, first published in 
Schaffhausen in 1583. The first American edition was published in Ger- 
mantown in 1742 and was followed by more than a dozen reprints. It is 
still used in the present day by the Amish in Pennsylvania and has the 
distinction of being the oldest hymn book officially in use by any church 
in America.” Das Kleine Geistlhiche Harfe der Kinder Zions, Germantown, 
1803, was the first American Mennonite hymnal. While the Mennonites 
have placed great emphasis on hymn singing, they have been content to 
borrow their hymns from other sources and have contributed little to 
the general stream of hymnic development. 

In 1735 a small group of Moravians landed at Savannah, Georgia, 
and these were followed a few months later by a larger group whose 
fellow passengers on the voyage were the Wesleys and Governor James 
Oglethorpe. The missionary work in Georgia was abandoned in 1740, and 
these Moravians settled in Philadelphia. The following year a settlement 
was established at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Some of the group moved 
to North Carolina a few years later, where the chief settlement was estab- 
lished at the site of today’s Winston-Salem. In their hymn singing the 
Moravians used their Herrnhut hymnal, Das Gesang-Buch der Gemeine tn 
Herrnbut, 1735, and after their settlement in Pennsylvania, their first 
American hymnal, Hirten Lieder von Bethlehem, was printed at German- 
town in 1742. The reluctance of this group to abandon their native tongue 
for the language of their adopted country is evidenced by the fact that 
their first hymnal in English did not appear until 1813, and this was a re- 
print of the British Province Hymnal of 1801.° 


First American Printings of Watts and Wesley. ‘ihe transition from psalms 
to hymns in the American colonies, as in England, was a very gradual proc- 
ess which hinged on the psalm versions of Isaac Watts. The poor manner of 
singing and the controversy of “regular singing” as opposed to “common 
singing” did not provide fertile soil for the immediate transplanting of 
Watts’s psalms and hymns. A decade after its first appearance in England, 
Watts’s Psalms was reprinted in Philadelphia in 1729 by Benjamin Franklin. 
Apparently Franklin’s publication of this work was motivated by his 


7 Lester Hostetler, Handbook to the Mennonite Hymnary (Newton, Kansas: Gen- 
eral Conference of the Mennonite Church of North America Board of Publications, 1949), 
oh 2.8.8.6 

8 Hymnal and Liturgies of the Moravian Church (Unitas Fratrum), p. 4. 
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admiration for Watts rather than public demand for the work, for he 
complained two years later that the copies remained unsold in his shop. 

John Wesley’s Charlestown Collection, 1737, published on his visit 
to Georgia, had no influence on hymnic development in the American 
colonies at that time. The translations of German hymns which Wesley 
made on this visit cannot be acknowledged as belonging to American 
hymnody, yet it is true that they are the earliest English hymns written in 
America. 


It is interesting to reflect that both the beginning of Wesleyan 
hymnody and the opening to the English-speaking world of the treasury 
of German worship-song took place in Georgia in the fourth decade of the 
eighteenth century, when that colony was still only an outpost in the 
wilderness.® 


HYMN SINGING OF THE 
GREAT AWAKENING 


A revival of religion, known as the Great Awakening, occurred in 
the American colonies and was accompanied by fervent singing. Launched 
by Jonathan Edwards, pastor of the Congregational church in Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, this movement endeavored to rescue deteriorating Con- 
gregationalism, the established denomination in Massachusetts. Edwards’ 
efforts were greatly aided by the English preacher, George Whitefield, 
who visited the colonies in 1739-1740. Whitefield preached to great 
throngs on his tour through the middle and southern colonies and news 
of his successes reached New England before his arrival there in 1740. Em- 
phasizing individual conversion, the preaching of Edwards, Whitefield, 
and others of the Great Awakening, aroused evangelical enthusiasm and 
opened the way for the Calvinistic hymns of Isaac Watts. Whitefield’s ad- 
miration for Watts and his high regard for the singing in his services were 
major factors in the transition from psalmody to hymnody. The spread of 
Watts’s hymns by this movement created a demand for their publication 
and the first reprintings were made in Boston, 1739; in Philadelphia, 1742 
(by Benjamin Franklin); and in New York, 1752. These opened the way 
for a flood of publications of Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, and from Ben- 


®Henry Wilder Foote, Three Centuries of American Hymnody (Cambridge: 
Elarvard University Press; 1940), p. 145: 
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jamin Franklin’s 1729 edition until 1778, almost fifty editions appeared. 
Many of these contained, in addition to the psalms and hymns of Watts, 
hymns added by the compilers in an effort to provide a collection accept- 
able to a particular denominational group. This resulted in the publication 
of collections known as Barlow’s Watts, Dwight’s Watts, Winchell’s Watts, 
W orcester’s Watts, and Worcester’s Watts and Select. 


DENOMINATIONAL ACTIVITY 


With the growth of denominational groups following the Revolu- 
tionary War, the hymns which they sang and the collections which they 
used became more significant. Opposition to the introduction of new psalm 
versions among the Presbyterians brought about the “Great Psalmody 
Controversy.” Presbyterian churches split into the “Old Side” and the 
“New Side” in 1741, and the controversy continued for almost a century. 
The “Old Side,” representing largely the Scottish and Irish influence, clung 
tenaciously to the psalters of Rous or Barton, while the “New Side” adopted 
the New Version of ‘Tate and Brady, or Watts’s Psalms. Vhe Synod of 
1787 gave cautious approval to Barlow’s Watts and left the decision to 
the local parishes as to whether it should replace Rous. In 1802, the Gen- 
eral Assembly gave formal authorization to Dwight’s Watts, and the first 
official Presbyterian hymnal appeared in 1831.. 

The Church of England congregations among the colonies used the 
metrical psalms of the Old Version or the New Version which were 
bound in at the end of the Book of Common Prayer. The forming of these 
congregations into the Protestant Episcopal Church began in Philadelphia 
in 1784, and an American edition of the Prayer Book was published and 
officially adopted in 1790, which predated by thirty years the official 
acceptance of hymn singing by the Church of England. Twenty-seven 
hymns were added to the metrical psalms and the inclusion of these hymns 
marked the first official acceptance of hymnody into Episcopal usage. 
While it was not achieved without opposition, this transition did not re- 
sult in the bitter controversy and harmful division experienced by other 
groups. 

Because of the controversies over congregational singing, the 
practice among Baptist churches developed slowly. No doubt, among the 
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earliest Baptist churches in New England, any singing used in the services 
was similar to the psalm singing in other churches, and the Bay Psalm 
Book was used. The settlement of a group of Welsh Baptists in Delaware 
in the early eighteenth century introduced congregational singing to the 
middle and southern colonies. While singing had been introduced in the 
First Baptist Church of Boston by 1728, it was not accepted in the First 
Baptist Church of Providence, Rhode Island, until 1771, and even then it 
was accomplished “by allowing the women to vote for it, and caused a 
division.” *° 

Those Baptist churches that felt the impact of the Great Awak- 
ening became receptive to Watts, and several collections intended to be 
supplementary to Watts appeared containing additional hymns emphasizing 
the believer’s baptism. None of these collections proved to be of lasting 
quality. Winchell’s Watts, 1818-1819, and Rippon’s Watts, Philadelphia, 
1820, became significant collections for Baptists during the early nine- 
teenth century. This latter collection was an American reprint of John 
Rippon’s Selection, first published in London in 1787. 


EARLY SINGING SCHOOLS 


The pioneer reforming work of Tufts and Walter brought a grow- 
ing awareness of the need for improving the singing in churches. Singing 
schools became more and more popular. Although the original intention 
of these schools was to promote the singing of psalm tunes, hymns and 
anthems were added as they appeared in the newly published tune books; 
and the fuguing tunes became a vital part of “exercises.” The Great Awak- 
ening, with the increasing popularity of the psalms and hymns of Watts, 
had brought forth a greater. desire for new tunes. Now, as the schools in- 
creased, the need for more instruction books and tune collections became 
obvious. Singing-school teachers composed new tunes and published nu- 
merous collections. 

Frequently these singing schools were sponsored by churches which 
desired to improve their singing. They would secure a teacher and a place 
for meeting, frequently a local tavern. In rural areas, the arrangement for 


10 Louis F. Benson, The English Hymn (New York: George H. Doran Company, 
1915), p. 196. 
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a singing school was usually made by an itinerant teacher who, with the 
aid of local leaders, solicited pupils. The singing schools took on social im- 
portance in the communities where they were conducted, and attendance 
became quite fashionable. In the urban areas these singing schools laid the 
foundation for community music societies, such as the Boston Handel and 


Haydn Society. 


FOLK HYMNODY 


American folk hymnody had its beginning in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. Joshua Smith’s Divine Hyams, or Spiritual Songs, 
1784, and Jeremiah Ingalls’s The Christian Harmony or Songster’s Com- 
panion, 1805, which contained I Love Tuer (108), are among the earliest 
collections of folk hymns. ‘Texts from Watts, Wesley, Newton, and others 
were used together with works from anonymous American writers. The 
major emphasis of subject matter was placed on the repentance of the 
sinner, anticipation of death, and the certainty of final judgment. Many 
of the new texts were written in the form of religious ballads. For the most 
part, these anonymous tunes follow the fuguing style, and many are in the 
minor key. Folk hymnody had its greatest popularity in the rural areas, 
but met with little success in the towns and cities. Folk hymns were 
extensively used in evangelical services and were the forerunners of the 
camp meeting songs of the Kentucky revivals and the gospel songs of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 


CAMP MEETING SONGS 


Following the Revolutionary War, pioneer settlements sprang up 
west of the Alleghenies. Wilderness life in these primitive societies was 
culturally and spiritually destitute. Moral standards were lax in the dull, 
isolated existence of the frontier. 


Hard-working Methodist circuit riders, poverty-stricken Baptist farm- 
er-preachers, and self-sacrificing Presbyterian teacher-preachers fought the 
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continuing battle for the Christian faith in that remote border region.”* 


The sudden outbreak of the Great Revival of 1800 occurred in 
Logan County, Kentucky, under the leadership of James McGready, a 
Presbyterian preacher. The outdoor revival, or camp meeting, became 1m- 
mensely popular as Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists joined forces 
in meetings which attracted thousands. From Kentucky, the camp-meeting 
movement spread through Tennessee and the Carolinas, into Ohio, Georgia, 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Vermont, and New Hampshire.” 

This evangelistic movement on the American frontier produced 
the camp-meeting hymn. The words were in ballad style, couched in the 
simplest language, mainly concerned with salvation of the sinner. The 
tunes were simple and folklike in character. The refrain which was most 
important, was sometimes appended to an existing hymn and tune. Col- 
lections of these camp-meeting hymns were not plentiful in the early camp 
meetings, and those available usually contained words without any tunes. 
The teaching of these hymns by rote demanded that the tunes be easy, 
singable, and instantly contagious. Under these circumstances, a popular 
“catchy,” repetitious refrain was of invaluable assistance. 

Among the collections prepared for these camp meetings were: 
David Mintz’s Spiritual Song Book, North Carolina, 1805; Solomon Wiatt’s 
Impartial Selection of Hymns and Spiritual Songs, Philadelphia, 1809; John 
C. Totten’s A Collection of the Most Admired Hymns and Spiritual Songs, 
with the choruses affixed as usually sung at camp-meetings, New York, 
1809; Thomas S. Hinde’s The Pilgrim Songster, Cincinnati, 1810; Peggy 
Dow’s A Collection of Camp-Meeting Hymns, Philadelphia, 1816; John J. 
Harrod’s Social and Camp Meeting Songs for the Pious, Baltimore, 1817; 
and J. Clarke’s The Camp Meeting Chorister, Philadelphia, 1827. 

After 1805, Presbyterian activity in camp meetings rapidly de- 
clined, and by 1825, the outdoor camp meeting was almost exclusively a 
Methodist institution. Baptists had moved in the direction of the “pro- 
tracted meeting” held in their churches. Methodist camp-meeting activity 
continued, particularly among the Pentecostal Holiness branch of Meth- 
odism, into the beginning of the twentieth century. 


11 Charles A. Johnson, The Frontier Camp Meeting (Dallas: Southern Methodist 
University tress, 1955),0p. 18. 
12 [bid., pp. 67-68. 
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EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
PSALMODY 


In the early nineteenth century, the psalms of Watts had generally 
been substituted for the old psalmody and had been accepted as the basis 
for congregational song. In the first quarter of the century, Dwight’s 
Watts, 1801, was most widely used among the conservative Congrega- 
tional churches. Also found among these churches were Worcester’s Watts, 
1815, and Worcester’s Watts and Select, 1819. The Great Psalmody Con- 
troversy lingered among the Presbyterians, with the conservative congre- 
gations clinging to the old metrical versions, while the progressive con- 
gregations used Dwight’s Watts and Worcester’s Watts and Select. 


EVANGELICAL COLLECTIONS OF 
NETTLETON AND LEAVITT 


The desire for a more definitely evangelical hymnody among the 
progressive Presbyterians and the Congregationalists resulted in Asahel 
Nettleton’s Village Hymns, 1824. This collection included no tunes, but 
above each hymn was printed the name of one or more suitable tunes. 
Nettleton published shortly thereafter Zzon’s Harp, a collection of tunes 
for his Village Hymns. Nettleton’s work became immensely popular, and 
Village Hymns ran through several editions in the first three years. Those 
churches that used Dwight and Worcester for their services, found Village 
Hymns most effective for revival meetings, and the popular acceptance of 
this collection opened the way for similar collections to follow. 

Even more evangelical in style and popular in appeal was The 
Christian Lyre, New York, 1831, by Joshua Leavitt, an associate of Charles 
G. Finney, the noted evangelist. This collection, primarily intended for 
use in Finney’s meetings, was patterned after the work of Nettleton. Yet, 
Leavitt went considerably beyond his predecessor, since he “aimed to 
supply the revival need with somewhat lighter and more songlike hymns 
with rippling rhythms and sometimes ‘chorusses.’”’ ** In spite of its gen- 


13 Benson, op. cit., p. 377. 
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erally low standards, this collection contained several translations of Ger- 
man and Latin hymns, among which was J. W. Alexander’s “O Sacred 
Head! now wounded” (11). The inclusion of these translations marked 
the first awareness in America of the richness of this heritage for hymnic 
use. [he popularity of The Christian Lyre among the evangelicals is evi- 
denced by the fact that it passed through twenty-six editions by 1846. One 
of the tunes from this collection is PLEADING Saviour (109). 


BENJAMIN CARR 


In the closing part of the eighteenth century and in the early nine- 
teenth century, a number of European musicians, who came to America, 
contributed significantly to the development of music in such growing 
cities as Charleston, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. Among these 
professional immigrants was Benjamin Carr, who opened Philadelphia’s 
first music store in 1793, and, as a music publisher, exerted great influence 
in music activities in that city. ApEesTe Fipexis (110); Spanish Hymn 
(112), and PLeyet’s Hymn (111), were introduced into American usage 


through his efforts. 


LOWELL MASON 


Lowell Mason was the outstanding musician of his day. Having 
settled in Boston in 1827, Mason became associated with the Bowdoin 
Street Church, and his church choir earned national recognition for the 
quality of its singing. In an effort to improve music in both choir and 
congregation, Mason began music classes for the children of his church 
and published The Juvenile Psaluust, or The Child’s Introduction to Sacred 
Music, 1829. His concern for the improvement of music in the churches 
was a basic objective of the Boston Academy of Music, which he founded 
in 1832. By 1838, he had gained approval for the teaching of vocal music 
in the public schools of Boston in “preparation for making the praise 
of God glorious in families and churches.” In the years that followed, 
musical conventions became increasingly popular resulting in 1853 in the 
formation of the first musical normal institutes. In this latter activity Mason 
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was assisted by George F. Root, Thomas Hastings, and William B. 
Bradbury. 


Lowell Mason carried on his pioneer work in the training of music 
teachers for nearly twenty-five years, and through teachers’ classes, musical 
conventions, lectures on the pedagogy of music, teachers’ institutes, and 
musical normal institutes, he provided the United States for more than a 
generation with most of its training of public school music teachers, as well 
as a large proportion of its trained church musicians and other professional 
musicians.'4 


Mason was prolific in his publication of collections of music for 
church and school. Rich lists at least eighty collections of music with 
which Mason was associated either as sole compiler or in collaboration with 
others.*° [These publications show his recognition of the need for better 
music, his contributions of original tunes, and his adaptation of tunes from 
other sources, especially European.*® Oxiver (115), and Misstonary 
Hymn (113) are his best-known original tunes, and Antiocu (114), 
AzMon (133), and HamsBure (116) are the most widely used of his 
adaptations or arrangements. 

Greatly alarmed by the popularity of Leavitt’s Christian Lyre, with 
its inferior music, Mason feared that this collection of lighter songs would 
undo his efforts to improve church music. With the assistance of ‘Thomas 
Hastings, Mason published Spiritual Songs for Social Worship, 1832, to 
stem the tide of Leavitt’s influence. This venture was extremely successful, 
and this hymnal, designed not for church worship but for religious gather- 
ings and revival meetings, was widely accepted. Hastings’ Topiapy (117) 
first appeared in this collection. 


SHAPED NOTATION 


The “fasola” solmization, introduced in America by the English 
colonists in the seventeenth century and continued by Tufts and Walter, 


14 Arthur Lowndes Rich, Lowell Mason (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1946), p. 58-59: 

16 Tbid., pp. 140-72. 

16 For listing of these tunes, see Henry L. Mason, Hymn Tunes of Lowell Mason 
(Cambridge: The University Press, 1944). 
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remained in use throughout the eighteenth century. Each subsequent com- 
piler of singing-school tune books sought to improve and further simplify 
the “rudiments” in order to make music reading easier. Most of these tune 
books, following European style, used diamond-headed half notes and 
square whole notes. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century saw the introduction of 
shaped-note heads—a different shaped-note head representing each of the 
four syllables, fa, sol, la, mi. These first appeared in William Smith and Wil- 
liam Little’s The Easy Instructor, 1802, and Andrew Law’s Musical Primer, 
fourth edition, 1803. Smith and Little used a right-angle triangle for fa; 
a circle, or round head, for sol; a square for Ja; and a diamond head for 
mi—all on the five-line music staff. Law used the same four shapes with 
slightly different arrangement. His fa was square, his /a was the right-angle 
triangle, and he eliminated the use of the staff. 

The use of these shaped notes in four-shape notation spread rapidly 
to the South and West. As evidence of the increasing popularity of these 
collections, Jackson lists thirty-eight tune books published in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, twenty-one of which were produced by com- 
pilers living in the Southern states.*" Among these were Ananias Davisson, 
Joseph Funk, and James P. Carrell, of Virginia; Allen D. Carden, of Mis- 
sourl; Samuel L. Metcalf and James W. Palmer, of Kentucky; William 
Moore, Alexander Johnson, William Caldwell, and John B. Jackson, of 
Tennessee; William Walker, of South Carolina, William Hauser, John 
G. McCurry, Benjamin F. White, and E. J. King, of Georgia. The com- 
pilations made by these men were primarily designed to meet the needs 
of singing schools in the immediate territory where they lived. William 
Walker’s Southern Harmony, 1835, and Benjamin F. White and E. J. 
King’s Sacred Harp, 1844, were used on a much broader scale and were 
the most significant and enduring of these oblong tune books in four-shape 
notation. (For illustrations of four- and seven-shaped notation, see page 
113.) 

Tunes from Southern shaped-note collections found in present-day 
hymnals are: AMAzING Grace (118); Founpation (119); Hoty Manna 
(122); Kepron (125); Lanp or Rest (121); Morninc Sone (120); and 
Piscan (123): 


17 George Pullen Jackson, White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1933), pp. 24-25. 
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CHAPTER 7 


American 


Hymnody, II 


The widespread influence of early nineteenth-cen- 
tury revivals resulted in increased denominational activity in America. 
The spiritual energy tapped by these revivals found expression in many 
areas of religious life. A reawakening of great concern for the spreading 
of the gospel brought about the establishment of various denominational 
boards to supervise missionary activity both at home and abroad. By 
1812 pioneering missionaries had gone forth to such faraway places as 
India, Ceylon, Africa, and, later, to China and Japan. Opportunities for 
home missions expanded rapidly as the United States acquired more terri- 
tory through the Louisiana Purchase, the regions of California, Oregon, 
and, finally, Texas. Before mid-century the boundaries of the United 
States reached from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Mexico to 
Canada. 

The idea of Sunday schools, introduced first by the Methodists 
following the Revolutionary War, was adopted by other groups. But, 
because of the lack of adequate public schools, these Sunday schools also 
were used to teach reading and writing. The American Sunday School 
Union founded in 1824 promoted the spread of Sunday schools and pub- 
lished needed materials for them. 

The increase of denominational strength is further seen in the pub- 
lication of denominational hymnals. 
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Episcopalians. With the approval of the 1826 General Convention, Hyams 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States of America, com- 
piled by William A. Muhlenberg and Henry U. Onderdonck, was pub- 
lished in 1827. Bound with the Book of Common Prayer, it became known 
as the Prayer Book Collection. Watts, Doddridge, Steele, Wesley, and 
other English hymn writers of the Eighteenth century made the major 
contribution to the 212 hymns in this collection. Also included were hymns 
by Newton, Cowper, Montgomery and Heber. In addition to these im- 
ports from England and hymns by the compilers, Mtthlenberg and Onder- 
donck, there were hymns by Francis Scott Key, James W. Eastburn, 
and George Washington Doane. 


Methodists. Wesleyan hymns made up the major portion of hymnic ma- 
terial used by the Methodists. Upon the authorization of the Methodist 
General Conference, A Collection of Hymns for the use of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, principally from the Collection of the Rev. John 
Wesley, was published in New York in 1821, slightly revised in 1832. 
This was the fifth Wesleyan collection produced in America. A sixth 
edition was published in 1836. These reprints of English Wesleyan col- 
lections were largely made up of the hymns of Charles Wesley and did 
not contain any hymns of American origin nor any of the camp-meeting 
hymns so popular among the Methodists of the time. 


Unitarians. ‘Ihe most important of several Unitarian collections of the 
nineteenth century were two compilations by the “two Sams,” Samuel 
Johnson and Samuel Longfellow. A Book of Hymns, published in 1846 
while both men were fellow students at the Harvard Divinity School, was 
an effort to produce a collection more in keeping with contemporary 
theological thought. Hymns of the Spirit, 1864, was a collection of theistic 
hymns, expressive of the compilers’ philosophy of universal religion. In- 
cluded in these collections were works of American Unitarian writers, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, James Russell Lowell, Jones Very, ‘Theodore 
Parker, and Harriett Beecher Stowe, as well as hymns by Johnson and 
Longfellow. | 


Baptists. Numerous collections were used by Baptist churches in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Winchell’s Watts was generally used 
throughout the New England states, while Watts and Rippon was found 
in the middle states. Miller’s New Selection, Cincinnati, 1835, and Buck’s 
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The Baptist Hymnal, Louisville, 1842, were popular in the South and the 
West. The finest collection for Baptists was The Psalmist, Boston, 1843, 
compiled by Baron Stow and Samuel F. Smith. Immensely successful in 
the North, The Psalmist met with strong opposition in the South because 
of the omission of many hymns popular in that area. Richard Fuller and 
J. B. Jeter published a Supplement in 1850, in an attempt to overcome this 
opposition by the addition of many of the omitted hymns. 


Congregationalists. At mid-century two important hymnals were pub- 
lished for Congregational churches: Henry Ward Beecher’s Plymouth 
Collection, 1855; and The Sabbath Hymn Book, 1858, compiled by two 
Andover Theological Seminary professors, Edwards A. Park and Austin 
Phelps. Beecher’s collection, primarily designed for his Plymouth Con- 
eregational Church in Brooklyn, New York, was definitely evangelical in 
character, while the Andover collection was more scholarly in content. 
Both hymnals were large in size. The Plymouth Collection contained 1,374 
hymns, and The Sabbath Hymn Book, 1,290. These two hymnals mark 
the transition in the development of hymnody in America from the 
“psalms and hymns” era to the increasing acceptance of a free and catholic 
hymnody drawn from all available sources. Here were the forerunners of 
the modern church hymnal. 

John Zundel, organist at Plymouth Church (126), and Charles 
Beecher served as music editors for the Plymouth Collection. This was the 
first church hymnal to print the tune above the words on the same page. 
No doubt the success and popularity of The Christian Lyre and Spiritual 
Songs for Social Worship led Henry Ward Beecher to adopt this format 
for his hymnal. With both words and tunes in the hands of the worshippers, 
congregational participation in hymn singing took on increased interest and 
significance in the service. 


Mennonites. Throughout most of the nineteenth century, Mennonite 
congregations retained their German language hymnals. Their first col- 
lection in English, The Mennonite Hymnal, published at Berne, Indiana, 
appeared in 1894. By this time many English collections from various 
sources were being used in their churches, making mandatory the produc- 
tion of an English hymnal of their own. 


Moravians. he first original hymnal for the Moravian church in America 
was published in 1851, revised in 1876. In this initial effort, the Moravians 
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relied heavily on Moravian hymnals published in England, adding little of 
significance from their own congregations. These compilers boldly main- 
tained the hymnody of Moravian tradition, yet, there is increasing evidence 
of the infiltration of hymns and tunes from non-Moravian English and 
American sources. 


New Sects. In addition to the expansion and growth of denominational 
groups, a further outgrowth of the early nineteenth-century revivals was 
the appearance of new sects. The most important of these were the 
Shakers, the Adventists, and the Mormons—all of which had their begin- 
nings in New York or New England. In the activities of these groups and 
the propagating of their beliefs, hymn singing was a constant aid. Aggres- 
sive, intense sectarianism characterized the hymnody of each group, with 
almost total absence of hymns of personal experience or of worshipful ex- 
pression. 

The hymns of the Shakers expressed belief in the mystical union 
of the believer with God’s Holy Spirit, and in God as a dual person, both 
male and female. Expressions of praise and exaltation of Mother Ann Lee, 
the founder of the Shakers, are frequently found in these hymns. The 
early Adventist hymns reflect the strong faith of this group in the im- 
minent second coming of Christ. The followers of William Miller, 
leader of the Adventist movement, were prolific in their hymn writing and 
numerous collections appeared. 

The beginnings of Mormonism occurred in Manchester, New York, 
in 1827, and Joseph Smith’s Book of Mormon was published in 1830. ‘The 
Preface to the Hymns of the Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter Day 
Saints, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1948, states: 


Within a few months of the organization of His restored Church, 
the Lord directed that Emma Smith, wife of the Prophet Joseph Smith, 
should make a selection of sacred hymns for use by the Saints in their 
worshipping assemblies. 


Here is an instance of origin unique in hymnic history, that the respon- 
sibility for the development of the hymnody of a religious sect should be 
given to the wife of the leader of the group. The result of Emma Smith’s 
efforts is seen in A Collection of Sacred Hymns, published first in New 
York, 1836, and again in Nauvoo, Illinois, 1841. This collection and others 
which followed were filled with hymnic writing expressing the strong 
sectarianism of the Mormons. Many of these hymns tell of the glories of 
Mormon history—the revelation to Joseph Smith, the trials and tribulations 
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of the westward journey, and the joyful anticipation of reaching the 
“promised land” of Utah. 

By far the best-known Mormon hymn is William Clayton’s “Come, 
come ye saints,” written to fit a tune which seems to have originated in 
Georgia at least two years previously. Clayton was a member of the first 
group of Mormon pioneers to make the westward trek. His wife had 
remained at Nauvoo, Illinois, and, later along the journey, word reached 
Clayton that she had given birth to a son. The brief letter from his wife 
closed with the reassuring phrase, “All is well.” No doubt these words 
recalled to his mind this hymn and he framed new stanzas of comfort and 
strength retaining the significant lines, “All is well.” His diary entry for 
April 15, 1846, states, “This morning I composed a new song, ‘All is 
wyell’ + | 

This tune, Att Is WELL, appeared in the Sacred Harp, 1844, one of 
ten tunes in this collection credited to J. T. White, a nephew of the com- 
piler, B. F. White. In the Original Sacred Harp, Atlanta, Georgia, 1911 
(an enlarged and annotated edition of the 1844 Sacred Harp), the editor, 
Joe S. James, states that this tune had been published before it appeared 
in the 1844 collection. It is altogether possible that this could have been 
one of the many tunes which appeared in The Organ, the county news- 
paper published at Hamilton, Harris County, Georgia, which B. F. White 
edited for three or four years prior to the publication of the Sacred Harp. 
Many of these tunes which first appeared in the county weekly newspaper 
were used later in the Sacred Harp. The first two stanzas of the original 
text are: 


What’s this that steals, that steals upon my frame! 
Is it death? is it death? 
That soon will quench, will quench this mortal flame. 
Is it death? is it death? 
If this be death, I soon shall be 
From ev'ry pain and sorrow free, 
I shall the King of glory see. 
All is well! All is well! 


Weep not, my friends, my friends weep not for me, 
All is well! All is well! 
My sins forgiv’n, forgiv’n, and I am free, 


1 The sectarian views expressed in Clayton’s original text limit this hymn to Mormon 
usage. While retaining the vigor and strength of expression, Joseph F. Green’s altered 
version (124), makes this hymn appropriate for much wider usage in the broad stream 
of hymnody. 
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All is well! All is well! 
There’s not a cloud that doth arise, 
To hide my Jesus from my eyes, 

I soon shall mount the upper skies. 

All is well! All is well! 


In some unknown manner this tune migrated north to Illinois, came to 
Clayton’s attention, and became the vehicle for his new text. J. Spencer 
Cornwall, former director of the famed Mormon Tabernacle Choir, states: 


Over the years the choir has received more fan mail concerning the 
singing of this hymn than any other number it has performed. When the 
choir sang it in Europe, on the 1955 tour, it had to be repeated in every 
concert. It was sung in English, but its message, “All is Well,” went over 
to everyone in every country regardless of language.’ 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE 
GOSPEL SONG 


The issue of slavery became the first major political issue to con- 
front the rapidly expanding nation in the nineteenth century. The re- 
vivals early in the century had produced strong opposition to slavery at 
the grass-roots level. The churches of America were caught in the 
maelstrom of this upheaval, and major splits resulted in the three most in- 
fluential groups—Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians—prior to the out- 
break of war between the states. Of increasing significance was the growth 
and popularity of the Sunday school movement, and the expanding in- 
fluence of the Young Men’s Christian Association (founded in England in 
1844, with an organized branch in Boston in 1851). However, by mid- 
century, the enthusiasm for missions had waned, and in the business pros- 
perity of the decade, 1845-1855, interest in churches declined in the towns 
and cities. In 1857 the third great panic in American history caused thou- 
sands of businessmen to close their doors, as banks failed and railroads 
went into bankruptcy. A new wave of revivalism followed, known as 
the Second Great Awakening. This reappearance of evangelical fervor 
found its greatest expression in the interdenominational noonday prayer 
meetings held daily in churches and theaters. For use in these noonday 


2 J. Spencer Cornwall, A Century of Singing (Salt Lake City: Deseret Book Com- 
pany, 1958), pp. 303-4. 
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meetings, the Sunday School Union published Union Prayer Meeting 
Hymns, 1858, largely a collection of familiar hymns. The revivalism which 
immediately preceded the Civil War did much to prepare the way for 
Moody, Whittle, Pentecost, and other evangelists who appeared later. 


Expansion of the Frontier. he population expansion westward continued 
the movement of the American frontier. The religious activity along this 
frontier was fervently evangelical in nature and largely led by Methodists, 
Baptists, and small splinter sects. There were no metropolitan areas of 
culture, no influential educational centers. In the struggling frontier settle- 
ments the music used in the religious services consisted of folk and camp- 
meeting hymns and itinerant evangelists imported the gospel songs to 
these areas as they became popular in the East and Midwest. 


Music Copyrights. Music copyrights played no small role in the develop- 
ment of American hymnody as legal developments provided protection 
for music compositions.? The Copyright Act of 1831 was the first to 
include music. This became increasingly significant after the Civil War, 
when the Registry of Copyrights ofhce was opened about 1870 at Wash- 
ington in the Library of Congress. Prior to this the registry of music was 
handled in the various districts of the states. Refusal to grant permission 
or the demand for exorbitant fees reduced the number of copyrighted 
tunes in many denominational hymnals. As a result, the compilers im- 
ported an increasing number of public-domain tunes from England. Quite 
frequently that which was musically superior was at the same time less 
expensive to use. 


The Gospel Song. Perhaps most phenomenal of the developments of 
Christian song in the second half of the nineteenth century was the ap- 
pearance and widespread popularity of the gospel song. Neither the name 
nor the type of these songs was new, but this label was attached to the 
songs popularized in the Moody-Sankey revivals. In 1874, P. P. Bliss com- 
piled a small collection, Gospel Songs, which was published by the John 
Church Company, Cincinnati, and this was the name by which all subse- 
quent songs of this type became known. 


8 See the discussion of music copyright law in Burton “Copyright and the Creative 
Arts,” in Paul H. Lang, One Hundred Years of Music in America (New York: G. Schirmer. 
Inc., 1961), pp. 282-301. 
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: ANTECEDENTS. The gospel song had its roots in American folk 
hymnody which emerged at the turn of the century in Jeremiah Ingalls’ 
Christian Harmony, 1805, and the evangelical collections of Asahel Nettle- 
ton and Joshua Leavitt. Of equal importance were the camp-meeting 
collections, the singing-school tune books, and the songs designed for use 
in the Sunday school movement. All these forces met, merged, and con- 
tributed to the development of the gospel song. 

The use of the gospel song in the evangelistic movement from about 
1870 on had its immediate roots in at least four lines of development: (1) 
the “praise services” of Eben Tourjee,; (2) the hearty singing of large 
groups attending the annual national conventions of the YMCA and the 
Sunday School Union, (3) Philip Phillips’ “services of song” given at Sun- 
day school conventions and evangelistic campaigns both in America and 
around the world; * and (4) the influence of Philip P. Bliss in connection 
with Moody’s early work in Chicago. Tourjee, who founded the New 
England Conservatory of Music in 1867, began holding “praise services,” 
or “sings,” in his home in Warren, Rhode Island, as early as 1851. The 
popularity of these meetings increased and Tourjee’s reputation as a musi- 
cal leader became widely known. 


When the great revival meetings commenced at the Tabernacle in 
Boston, Dr. Toujee came forward with a choir of about two thousand 
voices . . . In no city have the revivalists been sustained by better music 
than in Boston; and it is certainly most gratifying to see the accomplished 
director of the largest musical conservatory in the world thus lending his 
own personal influence to swell the tide of song that rises from the mighty 
concourse to the praise of the Redeemer.’ 


SUNDAY SCHOOL soncs. The enormous output of Sunday school col- 
lections beginning in the twenties and continuing into the seventies had 
much to do with cultivating a taste for a lighter type of religious song among 
young people. Leaders in publication of these were William B. Bradbury, 
George F. Root, Silas J. Vail, Asa Hull, William H. Doane, and Robert 
Lowry. Many of the familiar gospel songs found in denominational 
hymunals today, such as “I need thee every hour” (127); “What a friend 
we have in Jesus” (128); “He leadeth me, O blessed thought” (129); “All 
the way my Saviour leads me” (130); “Jesus, keep me near the cross” 


*For a detailed description see Philip Phillips, Song Pilgrimage Around the World 
(Chicago: Fairbanks, Palmer & Co., 1880). 

5 Elias Nason and J. Frank Beale, Jr., Lives and Labors of Eminent Divines (Phila- 
delphia: John E. Potter & Co., 1895), p. 298. 
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(131); and “To God be the glory” (132); first appeared in these collec- 


tions. 


THE ReEvivatist. One of the numerous evangelical collections 
which immediately preceded Bliss and Sankey was The Revivalist, 1868, 
compiled by Joseph Hillman, with Lewis Hartsough as music editor. This 
collection ran through eleven editions within a few years following its ap- 
pearance and was most popular among the Methodists in New York. John 
W. Dadmun, William Hunter, William MacDonald and William G. 
Fischer were among the more significant contributors to this collection 
and its subsequent editions. 


Puitip P. Briss. One of the most widely known and best loved 
musicians of his day was Philip P. Bliss. His activities in music-school 
teaching and in musical conventions took him from New York to Wis- 
consin and from Michigan to Alabama. For several years he was associated 
with Root and Cady, a well-known music-publishing firm in Chicago, for 
whom he wrote many songs, also representing the firm in his travels in 
music-convention work. Later, he was associated with the John Church 
Company of Cincinnati, which published the following books by him: The 
Charm, 1871; The Song Tree, 1872; Sunshine, 1873; and Gospel Songs, 
1874. Bliss first met Dwight L. Moody in Chicago during the summer of 
1869, and when he was at home in Chicago between engagements, he 
frequently sang in Moody’s services. The effectiveness of Bliss’ singing in 
these services first brought to Moody an awareness of the real value of 
music in his work. At Moody’s insistence, Bliss abandoned his teaching in 
1874 and became song leader for Major D. W. Whittle, a prominent 
evangelist. Bliss was a prolific songwriter, usually providing both words 
and music. One of his best-known gospel songs is “Sing them over again 
to me” (134). 


SANKEY’S “SACRED SONGS AND SoLos.” After several years as YMCA 
worker, Ira D. Sankey began his work as song leader and soloist with Dwight 
L. Moody in 1870, following their first meeting at a YMCA convention in 
Indianapolis. In 1872, Moody and Sankey visited England, where Sankey 
used Philip Phillips’ Hallowed Songs, with some additional songs in manu- 
script he had picked up in Chicago before his departure. The demand in 
England for these manuscript songs prompted him to request the publish- 
ers of Hallowed Songs to bring out a new edition to which his songs 
might be appended. When this request was refused, an English publisher, 
~ Morgan and Scott, published a twenty-four page pamphlet of Sankey’s 
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songs in 1873, entitled, Sacred Songs and Solos. Additional songs were 
added in subsequent editions, until the 1903 edition contained 1,200 songs. 
The sales of this collection reflect its extraordinary popularity in England, 
for in the first fifty years after its publication more than eighty million 
copies had been sold.° 


Tue “GospeL Hymns” series. Upon his return to America, 
Sankey discovered Gospel Songs, 1874, by Bliss and suggested that they 
merge their materials and publish a joint collection. Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs appeared in 1875, and this was followed by Gospel Hymns 
No. 2 in 1876, No. 3 in 1878; No. 4 in 1883; No. 5 in 1887; and, No. 6 
in 1891. These six editions were jointly published by Biglow and Main, 
New York and Chicago, and the John Church Company, New York and 
Cincinnati. The strange coincidence of co-publication no doubt added 
greatly to the circulation and popularity of these books. 

The combination of the two compilers, Bliss and Sankey, and the 
two publishers, Biglow and Main and the John Church Company, explains 
to a large degree the dominant role played by this series of gospel-song 
books. Biglow and Main (Sankey’s publisher) was founded in 1868 pri- 
marily to publish the collections of William B. Bradbury. This firm was 
familiar to churches as a publisher of Sunday school song books prior to 
the Bliss and Sankey series. The John Church Company (Bliss’ publisher) 
organized in 1859, was well established in general music publishing, spe- 
cializing in vocal and piano music as well as Sunday school collections. 
They had developed a successful merchandising operation through local 
retail music dealers as well as a nationwide mail order business. No better 
plan for merchandising and promoting this book could have been avail- 
able for Bliss and Sankey. After the death of Bliss in 1876, Sankey was 
assisted in the later editions of Gospel Hymns by James McGranahan and 
George C. Stebbins. 

The main stream of gospel hymnody followed Gospel Hymns, and 
this series remained unchallenged to the end of the century. Gospel songs 
which first appeared in other collections later became immensly popular 
through their inclusion in one of these six editions. This series culminated 
in Gospel Hymns Nos. 1-6 Complete, 1894, containing 739 hymns. This 
collection is no longer in print; however, its English counterpart, Sankey’s 


6 The Ira D. Sankey Centenary (New Castle, Pennsylvania, 1941), p. 15. 
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Sacred Songs and Solos is still being published and used in England today. 


Moopy Bree INstirute. For the training of evangelists and song 
leaders, Dwight L. Moody founded Moody Bible Institute in Chicago in 
1890, and this institution has played a major role in gospel hymnody in 
America. Daniel B. Towner, noted gospel song composer, ““When we walk 
with the Lord” (136), served as head of the music department from 1893 
until his death in 1919." In this strategic position, he exerted a wide in- 
fluence throughout the nation as he trained evangelical church music 
leaders. 


Fanny J. Crosspy. The author of “All the way my Saviour leads 
me (130), Jesus keep me near the cross (@131),eand “Po God berthe 
glory” (132) was by far the most prolific writer of gospel-song texts. Be- 
ginning in the early 1850s, her hymn writing continued at a phenomenal 
rate until shortly before her death in 1915 at the age of ninety-five. An 
estimate of the number of hymns she wrote has been placed at 8,000. 
Though blind from infancy, Fanny Crosby lived a radiant life and, to 
a greater extent than any other person, she captured the spirit of literary 
expression of the gospel-song era. Most of her life was spent in New York 
City, where she was a member of St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church. 
While most of her writing was for the Biglow & Main Company, she sup- 
plied texts for such composers as Bradbury, Root, Doane, Lowry, Sankey, 
Sweney, Kirkpatrick, and others. 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS. Simple expressions of Christian 
experience and salvation characterize these gospel songs. 


The American Gospel Hymn is nothing if it is not emotional. It takes 
a simple phrase and repeats it over and over again. There is no reasoning, 
nor are the lines made heavy with introspection. “Tell me the story simply, 
as to a little child.” The feelings are touched; the stiffest of us become 
children again.*® 


These songs, which appealed to the masses of people, were used most 
effectively in services of evangelistic emphasis. The tunes were simple, 
popular melodies, which usually included a refrain. They were quickly 


7 Towner was given the honorary degree of Doctor of Music by the University of 
Tennessee in 1900. 

8 John Spencer Curwen, Studies in Worship Music (second series; London: J. 
Curwen & Sons, 1885), p. 40. 
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learned and easily remembered by the common people. The melodic line 
was supported by simple harmonic structure with infrequent changes of 


chord. 


The old hymn-tune, with fundamental harmony at each beat, moves 
with the stride and strength of a giant, while the attenuated effect of these 
American tunes is largely due to their changing the harmony but once 
ina bar:? 


Nonetheless, in spite of texts that are light and lacking in lyrical beauty 
or doctrinal strength and tunes that are melodically trite and harmonically 
dull, the gospel songs continue after a century of usage, strongly favored 
by evangelical Christians around the world. 


Gospel hymnody has the distinction of being America’s most typical 
contribution to Christian song. Gospel hymnody has been a plough dig- 
ging up the hardened surfaces of pavemented minds. Its very obviousness 
has been its strength. Where delicacy or dignity can make no impress, 
gospel hymnody stands up triumphing. In an age when religion must win 
mass approval in order to survive, in an age when religion must at least 
win a majority vote from the electorate, gospel hymnody is inevitable. 
Sankey’s songs are true folk music of the people. Dan Emmett and Stephen 
Foster only did in secular music what Ira D. Sankey and P. P. Bliss did 
as validly and effectively in sacred music.*° 


‘TRANSLATIONS INTO OTHER LANGUAGES. American missionaries, 
carrying the gospel of Christ to other nations, have translated gospel songs 
into the language of the people and have used them as effective tools of 
missionary enterprise. Instead of developing a new type of Christian song 
in a new land, these well-intentioned missionaries made imperfect repro- 
ductions of imperfect original models. An examination of evangelical 
hymnals from many countries today, both in the eastern and western 
hemispheres, reveals a surprisingly large number of the songs of Sankey 
and his followers. In this use of folklike melodies to propagate the gospel, 
with texts in the vernacular of the people, there is a resemblence of the 
technique and philosophy of Martin Luther. These gospel songs, however, 
are lacking in the character and imagination which characterized Luther’s 


hymns. 


BLVid.wp. 39) 
10 Robert M. Stevenson, Patterns of Protestant Church Music (Durham, North 


Carolina: Duke University Press, 1953), p. 162. 
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DENOMINATIONAL HYMNALS 


Gospel hymnody had the least influence in those denominational 
groups which had an authorized hymnal compiled and sanctioned by ec- 
clesiastical authority. This was especially true of the Episcopalians. 


Episcopalians. An American edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern was 
issued in 1862 and was licensed for use in some dioceses. In spite of the 
fact that this hymnal was not widely used, it left an indelible imprint 
upon subsequent Episcopal hymnals. The Hymnal, 1871-1874, contained 
no tunes, but five musical editions were published: Goodrich and Gilbert, 
1875; Hall and Whiteley; Hutchins, 1872; Pearce, 1872(?); and Tucker 
and Rousseau, 1875. 

The next revision of the Hymnal, 1892, likewise contained no tunes. 
Six musical editions were published: Messiter, 1893; Tucker and Rousseau, 
1894; Hutchins, 1894; Darlington, 1897; Parker, 1903; and Helfenstein, 
1909. Of these six musical editions, the one prepared by Hutchins was the 
most popular and the most widely used. 

The Hymnal, 1916, was followed by an authorized music edition 
entitled, The New Hymnal, 1918, the first Episcopal hymnal since 1785 
to contain tunes and the first effort of the Episcopal Church to standardize 
the tunes used to the hymns of the official hymnal. 


Methodists. -A number of Methodist hymnals appeared during the nine- 
teenth century published by the three major branches of American Meth- 
odism. The Methodist Episcopal Church issued hymnals in 1849 and again 
in 1878. The Methodist Protestant Church issued hymnals in 1838 and 
1859. Tribute of Praise and Methodist Protestant Hymnal, 1882, was a 
combination of Eben Tourjee’s Tribute of Praise, 1874, with revisions of 
previous Methodist hymnals, and was the first hymnal by the Methodist 
Protestants to contain tunes. The last official hymnal of this group was 
published in 1901. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, published its first hymnal 
in 1847. This collection was amplified in 1851 by Songs of Zion. The first 
tune book for this group, Wesleyan Hymn and Tune Book, 1859, con- 
tained the hymns of the 1847 collection, with suitable tunes selected by 
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L. C. Everett. In response to the demand for a smaller and less expensive 
collection, the New Hymn Book was issued in 1881. The last official 
hymnal of this group appeared in 1889. 

The two most prominent musicians among Methodists of the South 
were L. C. Everett and R. M. McIntosh. Everett, after four years study 
in Germany (Leipzig), developed an extensive normal music school pro- 
gram, and, prior to the Civil War, had over fifty teachers of music in his 
employ throughout the Southern and Middle Atlantic states. McIntosh, 
a pupil and associate of Everett, became head of the music department of 
Vanderbilt University in 1875, and two years later accepted a similar posi- 
tion at Emory College, Oxford, Georgia. For over thirty years, in addition 
to his teaching, McIntosh served as music editor for the publishing house 
of the Methodist Church, South, at Nashville, Tennessee, and in this ca- 
pacity published many hymnals and song books. 

The first merging of hymnic endeavors among Methodists occurred 
with the joint publication of the Methodist Hymnal, 1905, by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The 
commission which compiled this hymnal had the musical assistance of 
Peter C. Lutkin, who served as music editor. 


Presbyterians. Presbyterian hymnals in the last half of the nineteenth 
century reflected strong influences of Hymns Ancient and Modern. The 
Presbyterian Hymnal, 1870, drew heavily on the new translations of 
Latin hymns, and even to a greater extent on the tunes of Monk and his 
fellow composers. This collection was replaced by the Hymnal, 1895, 
prepared with great care and effort by the Board of Publication, Phila- 
delphia. 


The whole field of Hymnody was freshly studied with the resources 
of the new Hymnology; the hymns were chosen in the interests of de- 
votion as distinguished from homiletics, and their text was determined 
with scrupulousness that had been more common in literature than in 
Hymnody."* 

In addition to the tunes of the English composers, the committee 
selected tunes by American composers which had appeared in the musical 
editions of the Episcopal Hymmal of 1892. Because of its increased popu- 
larity, this Presbyterian hymnal established a measure of uniformity in 
the hymn singing of Presbyterian churches. A revision was made in 1911. 


11 Louis F. Benson, The English Hymn (New York: George H. Doran Company, 
1915), p. 555. 
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While denominational hymnals were gaining in importance, in- 
dependent collections were still widely used. A well-known Presbyterian 
minister, Charles S. Robinson published no less than fifteen collections, 
of which the most significant were: Songs of the Church, 1862; Songs for 
the Sanctuary, 1865; Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs, 1875; Laudes 
Domini, 1885; and In Excelsis, 1897. While Robinson included contempo- 
rary material in his collection, his hymnals were not as advanced as the 
denominational collections. Much of the popularity of these books can 
be attributed to the use of popular tunes of Mason, Hastings, Bradbury, 
Root, and Greatorex, as well as the work of Joseph P. Holbrook, music edi- 
tor for most of Robinson’s collections. 

The southern branch of American Presbyterianism was more con- 
servative and, at the same time, more evangelical than the northern branch 
and less influenced by Anglican hymnody. Robinson’s Psalms and Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs, 1875, was officially adopted by this group. In 1901, 
New Psalms and Hymns was authorized and published in Richmond. 


Congregationalists. While many Congregational churches used hymnals 
compiled by Robinson, there were efforts within the denomination to 
produce hymnals for these churches. The two most important of this 
type published in the last half of the nineteenth century were: Hymns of 
the Faith with Psalms, Boston, 1887; and Lyman Abbott’s Plymouth 
Hymnal, 1893. While both of these collections reveal strong influences of 
Anglican hymnody, the latter was the more advanced in this respect. 


Baptists. The only new Baptist collection to appear during the Civil War 
was William B. Bradbury’s Devotional Hymn and Tune Book, published 
by the American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, 1864. Among 
the new material in this collection was Bradbury’s Sorin Rock (135). 

Of the major denominational groups, Baptists were least affected 
by the influences of the Oxford Movement and the liturgical hymn. In 
this period, the most widely used collections, particularly in the North, 
were: The Service of Song for Baptist Churches, 1871, compiled by S. L. 
Caldwell and A. J. Gordon; The Calvary Selection of Spiritual Songs, 1878, 
a Baptist edition of Robinson’s Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs, 
1875, edited by R. S. MacArthur, pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York; and The Baptist Hymnal, 1883. This last collection, published 
by the American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, was the work 
of A. J. Rowland, P. S. Henson, and L. P. Hornberger, with William H. 
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Doane and E. H. Johnson serving as music editors. Doane’s work in the 
preparation of this hymnal is evidence of the growing popularity of his 
gospel songs among Baptists and of an effort on the part of the denomina- 
tion to meet the competition of commercially published collections. Hymns 
by Anglican writers were included along with seventeen hymns by Fanny 
J. Crosby. Tunes by Barnby and Dykes were outnumbered by those of 
Mason and Doane. 

The finest Baptist collection of this period was Sursum Corda, 1898, 
edited by E. H. Johnson and published by the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. This hymnal reveals Johnson’s disinterest in the gospel song 
and his greater enthusiasm for Anglican hymns. In an effort to promote 
Anglican hymn tunes, Johnson included 1,346 tunes for the 856 hymns 
in this collection. Apparently Sursum Corda was too advanced for its day, 
for it did not approach the popular acceptance of the Baptist Hymnal. Re- 
garding Johnson’s efforts to raise the standards of hymnody among Baptists, 
Benson comments: 


It is indeed easier to plan, within the walls of a Seminary, the eleva- 
tion of the literary and musical standards of a Church’s devotion, than to 
change the habits and tastes of a great body of people who do not share 
the Seminary’s advantages.’” 


_ Baptist churches in the South used a varied assortment of hymnals 
during this period. The collections mentioned above, together with more | 
evangelical collections independently published, were used in some 
churches. Collections then issued in the South and most popular in the 
areas where they were produced, were: The Southern Psalmist, Nashville, 
1858, edited by J. R. Graves and J. M. Pendleton; J. M. D. Cates’s The 
Sacred Harp, Nashville, 1867; J. R. Graves’s The New Baptist Psalmist, 
Memphis, 1873; and A. B. Cates’s Baptist Songs, with Music, Louisville, 
1879. 


Hymns and Hymn Writers. New hymns by American authors are found in 
the collections which appeared in the last half of the nineteenth century. 
Among the more important of these hymns are John White Chadwick’s 
“Eternal Ruler of the ceaseless round,” 1864 (54); Phillips Brooks’s “O 
little town of Bethlehem,” 1868; Mary Ann Thomson’s “O Zion haste, thy 
mission high fulfilling,” 1868 (138); Daniel C. Roberts’ “God of our 
fathers, whose almighty hand,” 1876; Washington Gladden’s “O Master, 


12 [bid., p. 559. 
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let me walk with thee,” 1879 (86); Ernest W. Shurtleff’s “Lead on, O King 
Eternal,” 1887; and Katherine Lee Bates’s “O beautiful for spacious skies,” 
1893. 


EXPANSION OF SOUTHERN 
SHAPED-NOTE SINGING 


One of the most interesting and seldom-mentioned developments of 
sacred song in America is the expansion of the shaped-note tradition fol- 
lowing the Civil War and continuing to the present day. The “four shape 
fasola singing” of the Sacred Harp tradition still exists with little change 
having transpired either in the material used or in the manner of singing. 


FOUR-SHAPE NOTATION 


Fa Sol La Fa Sol La Mi Fa 


SEVEN-SHAPE NOTATION 


(ees ee eee 
Do  .- Re Mi Fa Sol La TY Do 


The 1961 minutes of the Annual Sacred Harp Singings in Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Florida, published by the secretary, 
I. M. Heatherly, Route 2, Quinton, Alabama, reveal the proceedings of 
164 singings conducted in these states during 1961. The dates and locations 
of 265 annual singings scheduled for 1962 are also given, indicating the 
current activity of the Sacred Harp singers. 

Of unique significance and influence, particularly in the rural areas 
of the South, is the present-day “singing convention” using the paperback 
“seven shape” collections of such publishers as the Vaughan Music Com- 
pany of Lawrenceburg, Tennessee, the Stamps-Baxter Music Company, 
and the Stamps Quartet Music Company, both of Dallas, Texas. This line 
of development may be traced back to Joseph Funk, the Mennonite pub- 
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lisher of Pennsylvania, whose shaped-note collection, Choral Music, 1816, 
was produced for the German-speaking population of Pennsylvania. His 
English collection, Harmonia Sacra, 1851, jokingly called the “Hominy 
Soaker,” was most popular in Virginia and North Carolina, and was also 
used in other southern states. 

Following the Civil War, Joseph Funk’s grandson, Aldine S. Kieffer, 
established the Ruebush-Kieffer Music Company in Dayton, Virginia, 
later called Singer’s Glen. B. C. Unseld of New York, a student of Eben 
Tourjee and Theodore F. Seward, was invited to teach the first normal 
music school in Virginia in 1874, and he continued in this capacity for 
eight years. I’o promote the normal schools and advertize new publications, 
Kieffer began in 1870, a monthly periodical, Musical Million, which con- 
tinued until 1915. 

Among the more prominent music teachers produced in Unseld’s 
normal schools in Virginia were Samuel W. Beasley, D. M. Click, A. B. 
Funk, E. P. Hauser, J. H. Hall, E. T. Hildebrand, George B. Holsinger, 
A. J. Showalter, and W. M. Weakley. In the years that followed, normal 
music schools were conducted in Virginia, West Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Texas and Oklahoma (then Indian Territory). 

As the popularity of these schools increased, the opportunities for 
new: songs and new collections flourished. A. J. Showalter, a descendant 
of the Funks of Pennsylvania and an associate of Kieffer, established a 
publishing company in Dalton, Georgia, in 1887. As the strength of this 
movement continued westward, the Vaughan Music Company in Ten- 
nessee, and the Hartford Music Company of Hartford, Arkansas came into 
prominence and were joined by numerous smaller companies. Vaughan 
remains today a major publisher of “convention” books, along with 
Stamps-Baxter Music Company (organized in 1926), and Stamps Quartet 
Music Company (organized 1945), and these are recognized as the “big 
three” publishers at the present time. 

The National Singing Convention was organized in Birmingham, 
Alabama in 1936, and annual meetings are held on the week end of the 
third Sunday in November each year. The 1961 convention was held at 
Bogalusa, Louisiana, with more than 8,000 singers attending. Ten pub- 
lishing companies, promoting their newest shaped-note song books, were 
represented. Well-attended state conventions are held annually in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Texas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, New Mexico, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Kentucky and Arkansas. In addition to national 
and state activity, vigorous county organizations function in many states. 
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Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and Arkansas have organizations in 
every county conducting regular “singings,” weekly, monthly, or quar- 
terly. “Fifth Sunday singings” are a well-established tradition in many com- 
munities. 

The migration of families from southern states into Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana and Michigan following World War II accounts for the growing 
popularity of “convention” shaped-note singing in these areas, where it is 
known as “Southern music.” That this influence has gone beyond the 
bounds of continental United States is evidenced by the following item 
from the Gospel Music News, January, 1962, Volume 22, No. 3; page 27: * 


Far East Gospel Singers Association meets each third Sunday after- 
noon, 2:30 to 5:00, at Far East Servicemen’s Home Church, No. 1437 
Kumagafa, Fussa-Machi, Nishitamagun, Tokyo, Japan. 

The expansion and development of this facet of shaped-note singing 
in America, while closely related to evangelical church groups, has been 
nondenominational in character. Largely a rural activity, these singing 
conventions have been most popular among Baptists, Methodists, Naza- 
renes, Churches of God, and Holiness groups. The urbanization of the 
South, the closing of rural schools in favor of consolidated district schools, 
together with the general trend of the times, have resulted in a gradual 
decline of their popularity. In addition to the annual publication of one 
or two “convention” books, most publishers have produced a shaped- 
note hymnal for church use, making use of the well-known standard hymns 
and gospel songs, to which are added those “convention” songs which have 
become widely known and accepted. One of the best known of these is 
“Parther ‘Alone’ (137). 

The many collections of “convention” songs which have appeared 
in recent decades have been largely unnoticed in the larger cities and have 
escaped the attention of most hymnological writers. Each new paperback 
collection consists mainly of new songs, and thousands of texts and tunes 
have been written. The proliferation of this material also produces a rapid 
obsolescence and decadence. Relatively few songs survive this mass pro- 
duction to remain as “classics.” By any literary standards the texts of these 
sacred songs are of poor quality, frequently little more than sentimental 
expression. The very best of the tunes are folklike in character, and the 
vast majority classify only as abundant mediocrity, lacking imagination, 
inventiveness, or skill. However, in most rural areas, criteria of quality are 
unknown, and the fact that so many of these contemporary shaped-note 


18 A monthly periodical published by Stamps-Baxter Music Company, Dallas, Texas. 
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songs are merely singable, tuneful, and quickly appealing makes them 
more than adequate for popular acceptance. 


HYMNODY IN OUR TIME 


Remarkable progress has characterized American hymnody in the 
twentieth century. Strict denominational lines have given way to a merging 
of many traditions, as hymnal committees have drawn on the resources of 
a common heritage for congregational singing. A common core of hym- 
nody has emerged as each new publication has borrowed freely from 
previous hymnals of other faiths. Editorial standards have steadily risen, 
resulting in hymnals far superior to those of the previous century. Of 
particular significance have been the joint efforts of denominational groups 
in compiling and publishing hymnals. Three major branches of Methodism 
joined in compiling the Methodist Hymnal, 1935. Four Presbyterian groups 
cooperated in the compilation of The Hymnbook, 1955, and the Service 
Book and Hymnal, 1958, was the cooperative effort of eight different 
Lutheran groups in America. The individual contributions of Clarence 
Dickinson (Presbyterian Hymnal, 1933), Robert G. McCutchan (Meth- 
odist Hymnal, 1935), and Winfred Douglas (Episcopal Hymnal, 1940) 
must be recognized. As editors of those denominational hymnals with 
which they were so closely identified, they left their indelible imprint upon 
the hymnody of our day. 


Hymnals in Current Use. During the last three decades, more well-edited 
hymnals have been published than in any other period of American 
hymnody. To make a critical comparative study of these hymnals would be 
unrealistic and inappropriate. A denominational hymnal is prepared, not for 
competition or comparison with hymnals of other denominational groups, 
but solely as a collection of hymns for congregational use in churches of 
that denomination. While a common core of hymnody is increasingly evi- 
dent, there remain major distinctive characteristics of the denominational 
groups themselves. These characteristics, having to do with differences in 
forms of worship, hymnological heritage, and cultural and economic back- 
grounds of the people, are inevitable factors in hymnal compilation. Those 
denominations whose constituency encompasses the full scope of economic, 
cultural, and geographical distribution encounter the greatest difficulty in 
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providing an acceptable hymnal. In those evangelical groups where local 
congregations are autonomous, or subject to little ecclesiastical control, 
acceptability of a hymnal by local congregations becomes of major concern. 
Acceptability by the people becomes of less concern to groups, who by 
historical tradition have used without question the hymnals prepared by 
ecclesiastical leadership. This acceptance and leadership usually has pro- 
duced hymnals of high literary and musical quality. However, it is re- 
grettable that local congregations, although having excellent compilations, 
too often have very poor participation in congregational singing. The 
lack of vigorous, meaningful congregational hymn singing is the greatest 
menace to contemporary American hymnody. 

The Hymnal, 1933, was published by the Presbyterian Church, 
USA. Clarence Dickinson served as editor, and his experienced judg- 
ment as a church musician is reflected in the high quality of the hymns and 
tunes included. While this has been referred to as a “musician’s hymnal” 
and has been widely used, it has not been a popular collection with the 
more evangelical congregations in Presbyterianism. This reaction was re- 
vealed at the time of the compilation of the 1955 Hymnbook, when 
regional groups requested a more functional hymnal, less high church in 
character. 

The Methodist Hymnal, 1935, was jointly prepared by three major 
Methodist groups. Robert G. McCutchan was editor for this compilation, 
and genuine effort was made to prepare a collection suitable for con- 
gregations, both small and large, both urban and rural. Primarily for the 
benefit of rural churches in the South, a shaped-note edition was provided, 
and has only recently been discontinued. Gospel hymns, exceedingly pop- 
ular in many congregations, are grouped together under the title, “Songs of 
Salvation.” 

The Hymnal 1940, authorized in that year and published in 1943, 
is one of the finest American hymnals of the twentieth century. The 
scholarly influence of Winfred Douglas is evident in this Episcopal hymnal, 
which is significant not only for the literary quality of its hymns, but also 
for the character of its tunes. The wide variety of tunes results from the 
fact that 33 tunes have their origins from the sixth to the fifteenth centuries, 
42 tunes from the sixteenth century, 75 tunes from the seventeenth century, 
82 tunes from the eighteenth century, 258 tunes from the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and 109 tunes from the twentieth century. Distinctive musical fea- 
tures involved the use of numerous plainsong melodies and a large number 
of tunes of American origin, in addition to the established body of psalm 
and hymn tunes. The absence of meter signatures on all the hymn tunes 
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reflects the influence of rhythmically free plainsong. The resources of 
contemporary English hymn tunes—those by Vaughan Williams, Holst, 
and Geoffrey and Martin Shaw—were boldly drawn upon, a practice which 
soon became a trend among Protestant denominations. 

The Hymnal, 1941 was published by the General Synod of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, a merger of the Evangelical Synod of 
North America and the Reformed Church in the United States. 

The Church Hymnal, 1941, was published by the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist Church. A group of hymns which have long been associated with 
Adventism is included in a final section designated as “Early Advent 
Hymns.” 

Christian Worship, 1941, was jointly compiled by the Disciples of 
Christ and the Northern Baptist Convention, now the American Baptist 
Convention. 

The Lutheran Hymnal, 1941, was published by the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America. This collection 
strongly reflects the Lutheran tradition and, theologically, is extremely 
conservative. | 

Hymns, 1948, was published by the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints, Salt Lake City, Utah. In addition to hymns for the con- 
eregation, there are hymns for choir use and four-part arrangements for 
men’s and women’s voices. 

The Brethren Hymnal, 1951, which follows traditional patterns, is 
conservative in character regarding both hymns and tunes. A number of 
recent hymns and tunes by Brethren authors and composers are included. 

The Hymnbook, 1955, was jointly prepared by the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, the United Presbyterian Church of North America, and the Re- 
formed Church in America. This collection is the successor to the individual 
hymnals of these various groups, the most notable of which is The Hymnal, 
1933, of the Presbyterian Church USA. The need to satisfy the particular 
demands of these various groups accounts for the inclusion of a body of 
metrical psalms for the Reformed Church and the evangelistic hymns for 
the Southern Presbyterians. A fine selection of contemporary English and 
American hymn tunes were included. This hymnal, ably edited by David 
Hugh Jones, must be recognized as one of the finest contemporary Ameri- 
can collections. 

Baptist Hymnal, 1956, published by the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, with W. Hines Sims as editor, is the first collection to bear this 
title since the Baptist Hymnal, 1883. This new collection is gradually re- 
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placing the Broadman Hymnal, 1940, by far the most popular hymnal 
among Southern Baptist churches during the last two decades. This latter 
collection, compiled by B. B. McKinney, has been widely used by de- 
nominations other than Baptists, and more than seven million copies have 
been published. In 1945, The Sunday School Board, the publishing agency 
of Southern Baptists, purchased the publishing firm of Robert H. Coleman, 
Dallas, Texas, whose more than thirty song books and hymnals, published 
between 1909 and 1936, greatly influenced the hymn singing of Southern 
Baptists. 

Of the denominational hymnals published during the recent period, 
Baptist Hymnal is the most evangelical in character, revealing the strong 
influence of the gospel-song tradition among Southern Baptist congrega- 
tions. While a greater number of hymns of the Anglican tradition are in- 
cluded than in previous collections used by Baptist churches in the South, 
there is little evidence of twentieth-century English hymn tunes. 

The Pilgrim Hymnal, 1958, which bears the same title as the Con- 
gregational hymnal which appeared in 1904, revised in 1931, is a new 
hymnal rather than another revision. 


Although making wise use of that hymnal, the present volume draws 
more heavily on the best hymnody of the Church Universal, while at the 
same time making fuller use of our particular heritage: the Genevan 
Psalters, the Bay Psalm Book, Isaac Watts—all the richness of of the Re- 
formed and Free Church traditions. Elements have also been incorporated 
from older musical and liturgical sources which have been long neglected 
and surrendered by default. Finally, looking to the future, the hymnal has 
benefited from the broadening and enriching impetus of the ecumenical 
movement," 


The successful achievement of these objectives stated in the Preface is 
reflected in the contents of this splendid hymnal, making this collection 
a most notable contribution to contemporary American hymnody. Dr. 
and Mrs. Hugh Porter served as musical editors. 

Service Book and Hymnal, 1958, was prepared jointly by the 
American Evangelical Lutheran Church, American Lutheran Church, 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, Lutheran Free Church, 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church, and the United Lutheran Church 
in America. This cooperative effort has produced the most catholic hymnal 
ever used by Lutheran congregations. Quite significant is the wide variety 
of tunes. This is explained in the “Introduction to the Common Hymnal”: 


14 The Pilgrim Hymnal (Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1958), p. v. 
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The music, like the texts, is ecumenical. The characteristic Lutheran 
form, the chorale, is well-represented in rhythmic, isometric and Bach ar- 
rangements. An increased number of plainsong melodies on one hand, 
and some Gospel hymns on the other, will provide for a wide variety of 
taste among our people. About two hundred fifty hymns have tunes of 
English origin, including both the standard tunes of the nineteenth century 
and some by contemporary composers. Psalm tunes from English, Scottish, 
Swiss and French sources appear, as well as eight Welsh tunes and a num- 
ber of French tunes based on plainsong. Carols and more than thirty 
folksongs, largely from North European sources, add much new and 
interesting music. American composers are well represented, some by tunes 
which appear here for the first time.?® 


Luther D. Reed was the chairman of the joint commission which prepared 
this hymnal. 

At the time of this writing, a revision of the Methodist Hymnal, 
1935, is in preparation. Carlton R. Young has been named editor, and 
Bishop Edwin A. Voight is chairman of the twenty-nine member Hymnal 
Commission. To aid the Hymnal Commission in this compilation, an 
extensive survey, unprecedented in scope, has been conducted. A six- 
page questionnaire, covering every facet of the hymnal, was mailed to 
22,000 Methodist ministers seeking their counsel on the basis of their ex- 
perience with the 1935 hymnal. The single item which drew the greatest 
number of responses from the 11,000 questionnaires returned, was that 
dealing with gospel hymns; 62 percent requested more gospel hymns than 
in the 1935 hymnal.**° 

In the mid-twentieth century the Moravian Church in America is 
using the Hymnal and Liturgies of the Moravian Church, 1923, which was 
authorized in 1920 by the Provincial Synod, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Re- 
cently much attention has been directed to early Moravian music in 
America. The Moravian Music Foundation Bulletin, Fall 1961, states that 
“as composers the Moravians were responsible for the bulk of the artistic 
sacred music written in America before 1840, as well as for the first 
chamber and woodwind music.” For all their creative activity, these early 
Moravian composers—John Antes, John Fredrik Peter, Johannes Herbst, 
David Moritz Michael, and George Godfrey Mueller, all clergymen ex- 
cept Michael—are grossly conspicuous in their absence from the hymnal 
currently used by the Moravians. Only Antes is found here, and then as 
the translator of one hymn. 


15 Service Book and Hymnal of the Lutheran Church in America (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1958), p. 286. 
16 The Christian Advocate, Vol. V, No. 25, December 7, 1961, pp. 10-12. 
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JEWISH AND CATHOLIC HYMNALS 


Of the three main branches of American Judaism—Reform, Con- 
servative, and Orthodox—only Reform temples use hymnals. The Union 
Hymnal, revised 1948, was compiled and published under the auspices of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis. In addition to words and 
music for ritual use, hymns by Christian authors which express ideas 
common to the Judaeo-Christian tradition are included. 

Two contemporary Roman Catholic hymnals are Sz. Basil’s 
Aymnal, revised 1935, and the St. Gregory Hymnal, 1941. Latin hymns 
and liturgical settings make up more than half the contents of each hymnal, 
while the remaining portion is devoted to vernacular hymns by Catholic 
authors and a few translations from Latin by non-Catholics. 

Hymns have no part in the liturgy of the Roman Mass. This 
fact, together with the exclusion of non-Catholic writers, means that 
familiar hymns of American origin are rarely found in these two hymnals. 


The Protestant tradition that stands furthest from the Roman Catho- 
lic is therefore that of the Reformed (Independent, Presbyterian, and 
Baptist) churches, in which hymns are an integral part of public worship. 
The Protestant tradition nearest to that of Catholic hymnody is the mission 
service of the Salvation Army or the down-town parish church, where 
hymns are sung as popular folk-songs, more or less uncritically and in- 
discriminately.”” 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN HYMNS 


Obviously the test of time has not yet applied to the hymnic writing 
which has appeared in this century. However, a number of hymns which 
seem to merit a place in the development of American hymnody have 
taken their place in several contemporary collections. 

Hymns from the early part of this century are: Julia Cady Cory’s 
“We praise thee, O God, our Redeemer, Creator,” 1902 (141); Frank 
Mason North’s “Where cross the crowded ways of life,” 1903 (66); Harry 


17 Erik Routley, The Music of Christian Hymnody (London: Independent Press 
Limited, 1957); p.15¥ 
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Webb Farrington’s “I know not how that Bethlehem’s babe,” 1910 (85); 
Louis F’. Benson’s “The light of God is falling,” 1910 (69); William Pierson 
Merrill's “Rise up, Omen of God,” 1911%( 144); and Jay I. Stockings 
“O Master-Workman of the race,” 1912 (99). 

More recent hymns are Harry Emerson Fosdick’s “God of grace 
and God of glory,” 1930 (93); Bates G. Burt’s “O God of youth, whose 
spirit in our heart is stirring,” 1940 (150); Sarah E. Taylor’s “O God of 
light, thy word a lamp unfailing,” 1952 (140); Georgia Harkness’ “Hope 
of the world, thou Christ of great compassion,” 1954 (38); and Curtis 
Beach’s “O be joyful in the Lord,’ 1958 (155). 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
HYMN TUNES 


Among the more significant contemporary tunes are the following: 
Harold W. Friedell’s Fintay (155), Annabeth McClelland Gay’s Suep- 
HERDS’ Pipes (152), David Hugh Jones’s Mitter Cuaper (153), Austin 
C. Lovelace’s Hinman (154), Robert G. McCutchan’s ALL THE WorLp 
(143), Leland B. Sateren’s Martee (159), Leo Sowerby’s Taytor Hay 
(151), and Ralph Alvin Strom’s Name oF Jesus (156), and Arnold G. H. 


Bode’s LARAMIE. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD BENSON, 
HYMNOLOGIST 


The development of hymnody in America has been greatly en- 
riched by the contribution of a small circle of dedicated individuals who 
have devoted their lives to this area of understanding. No one stands taller 
among this small group than Louis F. Benson, hymnologist, hymn writer, 
eal editor, author, and lecturer.** He excelled in many areas, not the 
least of which are the hymns which he wrote, such as “The light of God 
is falling” (69). The greatest hymnologist which America has yet pro- 


18 See Morgan P. Noyes, Louis F. Benson, Hymnologist, The Papers of The Hymn 
Society XIX (New York: The Hymn Society of America, 1955). 
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duced, his persistent, careful scholarship has left us a wealth of enlightening 
material. Benson’s The English Hymn and The Hymnody of the Christian 
Church stand today as monuments to the life of a man who sincerely be- 
lieved that “the hymn belongs among the things of the spirit, and that 
hymnody is essentially a spiritual function.” *® Others have followed and 
have greatly increased in depth our understanding and appreciation of 
our accumulating heritage of hymnody. 


HYMNAL HANDBOOKS AND 
OTHER RESOURCES 


Of invaluable worth has been the willingness of various denomina- 
tions to provide handbooks or companion books for their hymnals. Ac- 
curate information of genuine interest relative to both hymn and tune, 
together with biographical sketches of authors and composers, all help 
broaden understanding. A page-by- page study of a hymnal and its hand- 
book is a most rewarding adventure in Christian Ou 

The first significant American handbook of our century was Robert 
G. McCutchan’s Our Hymmody, 1937, prepared as a manual for the 1935 
Methodist Hymmal. McCutchan’s painstaking research, his love and con- 
cern for congregational song, and his familiarity with hymnic literature 
are revealed in the pages of his handbook. Leonard Ellinwood’s The 
Hymnal 1940 Companion, 1949, and Armin Haeussler’s The Story of Our 
Hynms, 1952 (Evangelical and Reformed Church Hyzmal, 1941), are 
scholarly works in the finest tradition, bringing to light the most recent 
hymnological discoveries. Haeussler’s work, by far the most extensive 
in dealing with hymns and tunes, incorporating detailed biographical 
sketches, is truly a companion book of major significance. 

No attempt will be made here to enumerate or evaluate the abun- 
dance of material available to the student of hymnody today. The brief 
bibliography included in this work lists the more significant of contempo- 
rary works which have greatly enriched our knowledge in this field. The 
tools and techniques of musicological and literary research are being 
brought to bear on our hymns and tunes and the sources from which they 
have come. Excellent books dealing with various facets of hymnody, as 


19 Louis F. Benson, The Hymnody of the Christian Church (Richmond: John Knox 
Press 19)0)eep. vil 
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well as helpful articles in current periodical literature, further increase the 
quantity of material for study. Some of the finest contemporary writing 
is from English authors. The most prolific and provocative voice in Eng- 
land is that of Erik Routley, of Mansfield College, Oxford, whose several 
books and frequent articles in such periodicals as The British Weekly, 
have earned for him a place of highest respect on both sides of the Atlantic. 
A young man, still in his forties, Dr. Routley is a rare combination of 
preacher, teacher, scholar, musician and hymnologist, and the future years 
will reveal his true significance and contribution to twentieth-century 
Christian song. 


THE HYMWN SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Perhaps the most vital force currently engaged in the interest of 
American hymnody is The Hymn Society of America. Founded in 1922, 
the membership of this organization has grown steadily. The Hymn, a 
quarterly publication issued by the Society, and the occasional papers on 
various subjects, have added to the growth of interest in this area.”° Local 
chapters have been organized in a number of cities, and hymn festivals 
have been encouraged among the membership. Not the least of the Society’s 
activities has been the numerous hymn-writing competitions in the search 
for new hymns. Sarah E. Taylor’s “O God of light, Thy Word, a lamp 
unfailing” (140), and Georgia Harkness’ “Hope of the world, thou Christ 
of great compassion” (38) are prize-winning hymns from two such com- 
petitions sponsored by the Society. 


CONTEMPORARY TRENDS 


Christian song is never static, never quite the same from one gen- 
eration to another. When viewed from two or three decades the changes 
may appear rather small. However, a backward look of fifty years re- 
veals more distinct differences, and these differences become more sharply 


°0 Information concerning membership and publications of the Society may be 
obtained from The Hymn Society of America, The Interchurch Center, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, New York. 
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defined over a passing century. The last hundred years have witnessed a 
marked change in the concept of worship as reflected in American hym- 
nody. The increasing significance of corporate worship, the shifting of 
emphasis from the fear and awe of God and impending judgment to an 
expression of love and gratitude to God, and the meaningfulness of worship 
to the individual, all are reflected in succeeding hymnal compilations. 
Hymnic expressions yearning for the “Promised Land” have given way 
to hymns revealing a desire for a more abundant life in this world. Hymns 
of missionary zeal more and more express concern and hope for the gospel 
message of peace on earth, rather than providing redemptive salvation for 
“pagans” or “the heathen.” Texts of nineteenth-century English missionary 
hymns have been carefully pruned to remove expressions reflecting 
British colonialism. Hymns of vital Christian living emphasizing active serv- 
ice and the welfare of humanity are replacing those speaking only of 
passive, pious Christian living. 

Watts and Wesley are both well represented in our hymnals today, 
but in nowhere near the proportion of a century ago.** Hymns of the 
eighteenth century have rapidly declined in number during the last cen- 
tury as literary expressions have become obsolete and meaningless in 
Christian experience. The hymnody of the Oxford Movement of nine- 
teenth-century England has been more widely accepted in America among 
groups of liturgical tradition. Among the nonliturgical and evangelical 
groups, the acceptance of these hymns has evolved more slowly. 

While contemporary denominational hymnals reveal certain denom- 
inational characteristics, these have become less sharply defined. Hymnic 
material from the Reformation and pre-Reformation traditions, as well as 
Wesleyan, Anglican, and Evangelical influences make up a common body 
of hymnody which can be found in the hymnals of all major denomina- 
tions. 

This merging of influence is also seen in hymn tunes. Plainsong 
melodies, once the sole property of the Roman Catholic Church, may now 
be found in Protestant hymnals, along with Lutheran chorale melodies and 
French and English psalm tunes. On the other hand, the gospel song, a 
product of American revivalism, appears in hymnals of liturgical tradition, 
which in years past have paid scant attention to this area. 


21JIn the very interesting study of the trends of Methodist hymnody given in 
Benjamin Franklin Crawford, Our Methodist Hymnody (Carnegie, Pennsylvania: Carnegie 
Church Press, 1940), p. 196, the declining number of hymns by Charles Wesley in the 
five Methodist hymnals from 1836 to 1935 is given as follows: 1836, 429; 1849, 558; 1876, 
308; 1905, 121; and 1935, 56. The number of hymns by Isaac Watts found in these five hym- 
Halssis:s G45 10090.) 33 Li. 
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Among the specific trends in our time, the decline of many tunes 
popular fifty to a hundred years ago is readily apparent. Only the most 
hearty of the Victorian tunes are surviving in the critical atmosphere of 
the mid-twentieth century. A renewed interest in plainsong explains the 
presence of such tunes as Divinum Mystertum (4), and Vent Creator 
(6) in several recent Protestant hymnals. Err’ Feste Bure (8), Nun 
Danker (20), and Passton Cuorae (11) are among the Lutheran chorale 
melodies which have become basic to all hymnals. Recent Lutheran, Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian hymnals include a number of gospel songs 
recognizing the popularity of these songs among these denominational 
groups.” 

Unison singing has become increasingly popular and strong unison 
tunes, such as Lasst UNS ERFREUEN (25), StnE NoMINE (97), and SLANE 
(94) are regular items found in most collections. Several splendid tunes 
from European sources have been added to our musical repertoire as 
hymnal editors have diligently searched for worthy material. One such 
example is the Norwegian tune, Kirken Den Es Er (160), which re- 
mained for almost a century exclusively in Lutheran usage. Other Scan- 
dinavian tunes have greatly enriched our musical treasures of Christian 
song. 

While English and European folk material have long been standard 
fare, American hymnal compilers have only recently discovered the rich 
heritage of our own native folk song. Most of these are of Southern origin 
and include such tunes as Morninc Sone (120), Kepron (125), Founpa- 
TION (119), and Amazinec Grace (118). Negro spirituals have become 
increasingly popular for hymnal usage during the last two decades. “Were 
you there” (147) and “Lord, I want to be a Christian” (148) are among 
the cherished spirituals most frequently found in current hymnals. 

One of the most interesting developments in the hymnody of our 
time is the appearance in American hymnals of hymns and tunes of Far 
East origin. During the last century and a half dedicated missionaries 
journeyed to India, China and many remote, hard-to-reach places. Now 
Christian hymns return from these mission fields, reflecting the literary 
and musical culture of these distant places. From Chinese sources have 
come such hymns as “Father, long before creation” (153), “The bread of 
life” (157), and “Rise to greet the sun” (158). Curnese MELopy (145), 


22 The tune long associated with the text, “Come, every soul by sin oppressed,” 
first popularized by Sankey, and still a favorite invitation hymn among evangelicals, ap- 
pears in The Hymmnbook, 1955, as a psalm-tune setting for “Praise ye the Lord, for it is 
good,” a metrical version of Psalm 147, and bearing the tune name MINERVA. 
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SHENG EN (157), and Le P’1ne (158), illustrate tunes from Oriental sources. 
Bliss Wiant has been most helpful in arranging and harmonizing many of 
these tunes for American collections without losing the distinctive Oriental 
characteristics of the music. This trend of development is distinctly Amer- 
ican, for editors of recent hymnals in England have rarely drawn upon 
this source for hymns or tunes. 

The stream of our hymnody continues to widen as each succeeding 
generation expresses its judgment on its hymnic inheritance and makes its 
own contribution of new material. The hymnody of today encompasses 
a far wider range of material—both texts and tunes—than ever before in 
Christian history. In the midst of such richness of Christian song, it 1s 
regrettable that so few congregations ever fully capture in vibrant singing 
of praise to God the potential that exists within their hymnals. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Evaluation 

of Hymns 
and 

Hymn Tunes 


The establishment of valid objective criteria for art 
forms has always been a difficult task and one subject to much debate. 
One of the basic problems is the recognition that the whole exceeds the 
sum of its parts. Since the materials of Christian hymnody involve art 
forms—music and poetry—the application of literary and musical criteria 
is unavoidable. However, even when applied in a general sense, secular 
musical and literary standards seem to be somewhat inadequate in a critical 
study of hymn texts and tunes. It must be recognized that part of the dif- 
ficulty lies in the limitation of the basic forms. The strophic form, with its 
relatively short stanza, does not afford an author or composer the op- 
portunity for expansive development. Indeed, the same tune is used for 
all the stanzas. Whatever is said must be stated in a terse, concise manner 
in both text and tune. 

Such limitations may very well explain why men of literary great- 
ness, who have produced masterpieces of poetical writings, have for the 
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most part made no contribution to hymnic literature. While such names 
as William Cullen Bryant, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Rudyard Kipling, 
Sidney Lanier, James Russell Lowell, John Masefield, Alfred Tennyson, 
and John Greenleaf Whittier are occasionally included in present-day 
hymnals, often only selected stanzas from their poetical works have been 
appropriated for use as congregational song. The original writings were 
never intended for such use. 

Likewise, men of musical genius who possessed rare creative ability 
in melodic writing and worked with rhythmic and harmonic inventiveness 
are conspicuous by their absence even in the finest collections of hymn 
tunes. When tunes appear credited to Beethoven, Haydn, Handel, Pales- 
trina, and Mendelssohn, they are usually the work of some well-meaning 
nineteenth-century arranger who has taken thematic materials from vocal 
or instrumental works and adapted them to hymn-tune form. Bach and 
Praetorius are found in hymnals in the role of very helpful harmonizers. 
Gibbons, Tallis, and Tye of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries wrote 
original hymn tunes which are still in use. On the contemporary scene, 
no more significant contribution has been made than that of Ralph Vaughan 
Williams in his hymn tunes for congregational use. And strangely, these 
predated his recognition as a composer of genuine stature in the broad 
field of music composition. 

The vast majority of hymnic literature has had its origin among 
devout and dedicated ministers of the gospel whose literary output is con- 
fined to religious expression. These writings are sung to tunes composed 
by musicians largely unknown in broader fields of secular and sacred 
music composition. 


CRITERIA FOR HYMNS 


Augustine, in his commentary on Psalm 148, wrote: 


Do you know what a hymn is? It is singing to the praise of God. If 
you praise God and do not sing, you utter no hymn. If you sing and praise 
not God, you utter no hymn. If you praise anything which does not 
pertain to the praise of God, though in singing you praise, you utter no 
hymn." 


1 Carl F. Price, What Is a Hymn? The Papers of The Hymn Society, VI (New 
York: The Hymn Society of America, 1937), p. 3. 
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This statement has long stood as the basic classical definition of a hymn: 
a song, a song of praise, a song of praise addressed to God. 

Building upon this basic concept, the development of Christian 
hymnody has brought other criteria into consideration as a basis for judg- 
ing hymnic expressions in the light of contemporary hymnody. Generally 
accepted criteria include: 


A HYMN MUST BE FAITHFUL TO THE SCRIPTURES. Hymns based on 
scriptural texts should not distort the meaning or insert ideas contrary to 
textual content. Those hymns which are not based directly on Scripture, 
but on Christian experience, should avoid the insertion of ideas not in 
keeping with scriptural content. 


___— A HYMN MUST BE REVERENT AND DEVOTIONAL. The style and tone 
of the hymn should be lofty in character, in keeping with liturgical pro- 
priety, and befitting public worship. Triviality and banality should be 


carefully avoided. 


There must be something challenging, inspiring, or comforting in a good 
hymn. In the forefront must be the glorification of the Eternal One, not 
the emotions of the writer.” 


A HYMN MUST BE A POETIC, LYRICAL EXPRESSION. A hymn is a 
poem, and the finest qualities of poetic expression should be evident. It 
should be simple in form, with ease and smoothness in movement. The 
ideas should be immediately apparent, rather than subtly hidden in vague- 
ness and complexity. 


Much harm has been done by the unfounded notion that real poetry 
is not acceptable by the people, that words which are not commonplace 
cannot be understood, and that therefore hymns must be either doggerel 
or libreto. The truth really is that “common people” often have more 
poetry in them than professors, and that an unaccustomed word loses that 
disadvantage when it comes into use.? 


A HYMN MUST EXPRESS SPIRITUAL MEANING. A hymn should deal 
with those experiences of the Christian life which are meaningful to the 


individual. The health and energy of Christian life should be strengthened 


by hymnic expression as an aid to constant Christian growth and develop- 


2 Armin Haeussler, The Story of Our Hymns: The Handbook of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church (Saint Louis: Eden Publishing House, 1952), p. 3. 

8 Percy Dearmer, Songs of Praise Discussed (London: Oxford University Press, 
1933): Datovas 
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ment. Anemic, trite, or sickly sentimentalism make no contribution in this 


regard. 


A HYMN MUST HAVE STRUCTURAL SOUNDNESS. The lines of the 
stanza and the stanzas of the hymn should have organic unity. 


Single theme, organic unity, boldness of attack in the opening line, 
definite progression of thought throughout to a marked and decisive climax, 
brevity—the presence of those qualities will give a hymn architectural 
soundness.* 


A HYMN MUST BE BASED ON MUTUAL EXPERIENCE. To be appro- 
priate for congregational use, a hymn must be based on an experience or 
an idea common to the entire congregation. Expressions related to an 
extraordinary Christian experience peculiar to one individual, however 
true, are inappropriate for congregational use. } 

The Hymn Society of America provides the following statement 
which defines and describes the hymn. 


A Christian hymn is a lyric poem, reverently and devotionally con- 
ceived, which is designed to be sung and which expresses the worshiper’s 
attitude toward God, or God’s purposes in human life. It should be 
simple and metrical in form, genuinely emotional, poetic and literary in 
style, spiritual in quality, and in its ideas so direct and so immediately 
apparent as to unify a congregation while singing it.° 


CRITERIA FOR HYMN TUNES 


In making a critical appraisal of hymn tunes it will be helpful to 
examine the criteria developed by JoeEd Hollis in a study of character- 
istics of superior and inferior hymn tunes. Distinguishing characteristics of 
hymn tunes were selected by Hollis, and two tests of validity of the 
criteria were made. The first test involved the nature of the criteria as 
rated by a jury of twenty leading music educators. The second test, in- 
volving the rating and classification of the criteria, was made by a second 
jury of twenty-five leading music educators and church musicians. 

Criteria identified in this study are given as: 


4 James Rawlings Sydnor, The Hymn and Congregational Singing (Richmond, Va.: 
John Knox Press, 1960), p. 29. 
PIPTICe. Op mCi. D- Os 
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Criteria of Superior Hymn Tunes 


Harmonic Characteristics 


ibs 


Bye 
ap 


Frequent change of harmony within the phrase, often two or 
three changes per measure. 


. Diatonic harmony including only those chromatic alterations 


necessary to modulation. 
Use of minor as well as major harmonies of the key. 
The use of modal harmonies as in adaptations of plainsong. 


Melodic-Rhythmic Characteristics 


if 


Diatonic melody, including chromatics only as alterations nec- 
essary to modulation. 


. Predominant use of basic note values in the melody, 1.e., quar- 


ter notes in 4/4 time, interspersed with occasional notes of 
longer or shorter duration, moderate tempo. 


. Relatively longer and/or more varied melodic-rhythmic figures 


less frequently repeated within the phrase. 
Very infrequent syncopation and, when occurring, involving 
whole beats only. 


Characteristics of Voice Relationship 


ile 


Occasional use of parallel thirds and/or sixths between soprano 
and alto, interspersed with frequent perfect intervals. 


. A more melodic bass line, involving the use of both major 


and minor harmonies, diatonic passing tones, and occasional 
inversions. 


. At least some degree of melodic and rhythmic independence of 


inner voices. 


Criteria of Inferior Hymn Tunes 


Harmonic Characteristics 


l. 


jis 


a 


Infrequent change of harmony within the phrase, often less 
than one change per measure. | 

Chromatic harmonies, e.g., use of altered chords, chromatic 
varieties of the chord of the sixth, and added sixth chord, for 
purposes of embellishment rather than modulations. 

Sliding harmonies. 
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4. Use of consecutive, unresolved minor sevenths in series on the 


sharp side of the key. 


Melodic-Rhythmic Characteristics 

1. Melodic chromaticism for purpose of embellishment rather 
than modulation. 

2. Short melodic rhythmic figures consecutively and frequently 

repeated within the phrase. 

. Frequent syncopations involving divided portions of the beat. 

. Several consecutive notes of short duration alternating with 

one or more notes of longer duration, regularly repeated. 

5. Predominant frequency in the melody of consecutive notes 
of short duration, dotted and/or even. 

6. Typical waltz rhythm, 1.e., triple unit pulse as in 6/8 measure 
and rather quick 3/4 measure, regular four-measure phrase 
combined with frequent melodic notes of two or more beats 
duration and infrequent change of harmony within the phrase. 

7. Typical fox-trot and two-step rhythm, 1.., slow to mod- 
erately fast steady quadruple measure, regular four-measure 
phrase combined with frequent melodic notes of two or more 
beats duration and infrequent change of harmony within the 
phrase. 

8. Holds on the upbeat, or where the hold does not coincide with 
the completion of a musical thought. 


a Ww 


Characteristics of Voice Relationship 

1..Predominant use of parallel thirds and/or sixths between so- 
prano and alto frequently interspersed with augmented and/or 
diminished intervals, minor sevenths, ascending and descend- 
ing chromatics, with only occasional perfect intervals. 

2. Solo or duet passages in scale or arpeggio style against sus- 
tained tones in other voices. 

3. Echo effects between two or more parts. 


4. Echo type melody.° 


6 JoeEd Hollis, “An Evaluation of Hymn-Tunes and Singing Practices in Protestant 
Church Schools” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, 1952), pp. 35-37. Used by permission of the author. 
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OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


In addition to the above criteria, it will be helpful to note other 
aspects where judgment may be exercised. 

The hymn tune must be singable. While this quality is somewhat 
intangible, a hymn melody lacking in tunefulness will have little usage. 
The tune that is singable is one that holds together, and is learned without 
too much effort on the part of the people. Singableness is further height- 
ened when the range of the melody is sufficiently comfortable to accom- 
modate most singers in the congregation. 

The hymn tune and the text should fit together appropriately. Mis- 
placed stress upon unimportant syllables results in awkwardness which 
should be studiously avoided. The hymn and tune should be of the same 
mood and spirit, complementing each other and reinforcing the total 
strength of the union of tune and text. “A hymn is not good because of 
the merit of its verse or for the excellence of its tune, but for the felicitous 
union of both words and tune.” ’ 

From a religious and esthetic standpoint, the hymn and tune should 
impress the singer as providing worship experience. 


When we sing, through our emotions the door of our understanding 
is opened to things beyond the meaning of words. We sing ourselves 
into the grace of believing, too often we talk ourselves into doubt. So 
then, let us once in a while be filled with the freedom and the ecstasy of 
singing. The reward will be great. It will be that we are numbered among 
the immortals who sing the never-beginning, the never-ending, the ever-old, 
the always-new song to the praise of God.® 


In addition to all literary and musical considerations a value may 
be expressed regarding the purpose for which the hymn 1s used. For maxi- 
mum effectiveness, discerning judgment should be exercised in the careful 
selection of hymns for service use. This is necessary in view of the wide 
range of subject material and the broad scope of the nature of tunes found 
in all hymnals, not to mention the unreasoned influence of personal fa- 
vorites. 

Critical judgment regarding hymns and tunes constantly changes 


7 David McKinley Williams, in an address given at St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York, October 19, 1941, cited by Haeussler, op. cit., p. 6. 
P1oidt pal0, 
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from one period to another. The test of time reveals most vividly the 
ephemeral nature of much hymnic material. For example, an examination 
of hymnals appearing in the last decade reveals fewer hymns by Watts and 
Wesley and fewer tunes of Dykes and Barnby than appeared in hymnals of 
the same denominations of a half century ago. The decline in the useful- 
ness of hymnic expression of a previous era reflects the changing needs of 
Christian experience in succeeding generations. Both language and imagery 
change with usage. New ideas and changing concepts of scriptural truths 
in an ever unfolding revelation of God’s will and purpose are reflected as 
the collections of Christian hymnody are revised. 

Likewise, the values of criteria often change within a given con- 
gregation. [he improvement of the musical tastes of the worshiper occurs 
through a change of understanding, personal growth, and changing per- 
sonal preference. It is possible for the meaning of criteria to evolve out 
of the individual’s experience in his home, his school, and his church. 

The recognition of this possibility for growth and development of 
the individual in relation to the value and understanding of Christian 
hymnody gives unusual significance to the role of the church musician. 
Only as he is familiar with the vast scope of this field can he help others to 
have an awareness of the meaningfulness of Christian song in Christian 
living. 
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Illustrative 


Hymns 


In the historical development of Christian 
hymnody presented in the preceding chapters, many hymns and tunes 
have been mentioned. The pages to follow present a selection of illus- 
trative hymns and tunes which have come from the cathedral and the 
camp meeting, from liberal and conservative thought, from the well 
known and also the unknown, as mankind has sought to express his 
praise to God. 


Let all the world in every corner sing, 
My God and King! 
The heavens are not too high, 
His praise may thither fly; 
The earth is not too low, 
His praises there may grow. 
Let all the world in every corner sing, 


My God and King! 


Let all the world in every corner sing, 
My God and King! 
The Church with psalms must shout, 
No door can keep them out; 
But above all, the heart 
Must bear the longest part, 
Let all the world in every corner sing, 


My God and King! 
GrorGE HERBERT, 1593-1632 


| O Splendor of God’s Glory Bright 


Latin: Splendor paternae gloriae SPLENDOR PATERNAE L.M. 


St. Ambrose, 340-397 Sarum Plainsong, Mode I 
Tr. Robert S. Bridges, 1844-1930 


10 Splen-dor of God’s glo - ry bright, O thou that bring - est 
290 thou true Sun, on us_ thy glance Let fall in roy - al 
3 The Fa - ther, too, our prayers im- plore, Fa - ther of glo - ry 
4 To guide what-e’er we no - bly do, With love all en - vy 


Hy SS Yr 
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hr 
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A tbe} ____ | —_} » —s— = SO SS A 
Ce nO eee 
light from light, O Light of light, light’s liv - ing spring, 
Faci= dis =" ance; The Spir - it’s sanc - ti - fy - ing beam 
ev - er - more, The Fa - ther of all grace and might, 
p to sub - due; To make ill. fom-itune turn, to. fait, 
ecm era = 
ee A aE a a WEE moo 
oa 
Oe ee ee ee eee = 
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OE kta eka naSeSES ARERR ABE A 5) Sa MAN a URES ES PERE 


I i\ eee 1 I 
es es 
Pasa peck anemed | ceed Namen wanes Sees eg cree aor eaneas ee | 
A a 
O Day, all ) days {alu +) “Min sing, 
Up - on our earth - ly sen - ses stream. 
To ban- ish sin from our de - light: 
And give us grace our wrongs to bear. A - men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: One of the fourth-century Ambrosian hymns. souRCE OF TRANSLATION: Bridges’s 
Yattendon Hymnal, London, 1899. soURCE OF TUNE: The Sarum form of the traditional plainsong 
melody. 
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Christians, to the Paschal Victim ») 


Ascribed to Wipo, d.c.1050 VICTIMAE PASCHALT, Irregular 
Tr. Anonymous Ascribed to Wipo, d.c.1050 


ee ee a _ 
2 a a _  E E  ee e e 
Y «CU 9 Ee Ee Re ed = ee Be ed a] a a ee ee 
ETE pA SR Sey SLSR e ese Saal 


Sin-ners to the Father. 3 Death and life have contended In that combat stu- 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: First found in an Einsiedeln manuscript, dating from the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury. SOURCE OF TRANSLATION: Antiphoner and Grail, London, 1880. The selection of stanzas used 
here first appeared in The English Hymnal, London, 1906. source oF TUNE: This plainsong sequence 
dates from the eleventh century. 
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pen-dous: The Prince of life, who died, reigns im-mor-tal.4 Speak, Ma-ry, de-clar - 


What thou sawest, way -faring. 5 ‘“The tombof Christ, who is liv - ing, 


ing 


The glo-ry of Je-sus’ re-sur-rec - tion; 6 Bright an-gels at-test - ing, 
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ena 


a - ris 


rit. 


To Gal-i- lee he goes be - fore you.” 8 Christ in-deed from death is ris-en, 


The shroud and nap-kin rest -ing. 7 Yea, Christ my hope is 


Dan 


(anu <a 


i OF Bes 


A-men. 
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ob-tain-ing Have mercy, victor King,ev - er reigning! 


Our new life 


3 Day of Wrath! O Day of Mourning! 


Probably by Thomas of Celano, 13th century DIES IRAE 8.8.8. 
Tr. William J. Irons, 1812-1883, St. 1-18 Plainsong sequence, 
Tr. Isaac Williams, 1802-1865, St. 19 13th century 


In unison, with insistent rhythm, not slow 


I naa * 
Cy — Fy ee ee ee 
1 Day of wrath! O day of mourn-ing! See ful - filled the 
20 what fear man’s bo- som rend-eth When from heav’n the 
7 What shall I, frail man, be plead-ing? Who for me be 
8 King of ma- jes - ty tre-men-dous, Who dost free sal - 
13 Thou the sin - ful wo-man sav - edst; Thou the dy -_ ing 


14 Worth-less are my prayers and sigh - ing, Yet, good Lord, in 
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pro-phets’ warn-ing, Heav’n and earth in ash - es_ burn - ing! 

Judge de-scend-eth, On whose _ sen - tence all de - pend - eth! 

in - ter - ce- ding, When the just are mer - cy need - ing? 

va -tion send us, Fount of Ditcaty, then be-friend us! 

thief for - gav-est; And _ to me a hope vouch+saf - est. 

grace com- ply -ing, Res - cue me from fires un - dy - ing! 
7a ween ee oe | ff ff 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: The Latin text is found in two manuscripts compiled c. 1255. souRCE OF TRANSLA- 
TION: First appeared in the privately printed Introits and Hymns for Advent, London, n.d. souRCE 
OF TUNE: A plainsong sequence of thirteenth-century origin. 
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ae a a ee ee 
tien aaa Is nm come a a bee ce oc he ie 
3 Won-drous sound the trum -_ pet fling-eth; Thru earth’s sep-ul-chers 
4 Death is struck, and na ture quak-ing, All cre - a - tion is 
9 Think, good Je-sus, my sal - va-tion Cost thy won-drous in - 
10 Faint and wea-ry, thou hast sought me, On thecross of suf- 
15 With thy fa - vored sheep O place me, Nor a-mong the goats 
16 While the wick-ed are con-found-ed, Doomed to flames of woe 
/ DJ pr, — 
oy? {eerie stn Se eee 2 ne Sa a a a 
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it ring-eth; All be -_ fore the throne it bring - eth. 
a-wak-ing, To _ its Judge an an-swer mak - ing., 
car -na- tion; Leave me not to rep - ro - ba - tion! 

f’ring bought me. Shall such grace be vain-ly brought me? 

a-base me, But to thy right hand up-raise me. 
un-bound-ed, Call me with thy saints sur-round- ed. 
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5 Lo! the book, ex - act - ly word-ed, Where-in all hath 
6 When the Judge his seat at - tain - eth And_ each hid-den 
11 Right-eous Judge! for sin’s pol -lu - tion Grant thy gift of 
12 Guil - ty, now I pour my moan-ing, All my shame with 
17 Low I kneel, with heart sub - mis - sion: See, like ash - es, 
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been re-cord - ed: Thence shall judg-ment be a- ward - ed. 
deed ar-raign - eth, Noth-ing un - a-venged re-main - eth. 
ab - so - lu - tion, Ere the day of ret - ri - bu - tion. 
an-guish own - ing; Spare, O God, thy sup-pliant groan-ing! 
my con-tri - tion; Help me in my last con-di - tion. 


18 Ah! that day of tears and mourn-ing! From the dust of 
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cy spare him! 
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re-turn-ing, Man for judg -ment 
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Spare,O God, 


earth 
pare him; 


men 
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4 Of the Father’s Love Begotten 


Latin: Prudentius, 348-c.410 DIVINUM MYSTERIUM 8.7.8.7.8.7.7. 
Tr. John M. Neale, 1818-1866, St. 1, alt. 13th-century Plainsong, Mode V 
Tr. Henry W. Baker, 1821-1877, Sts. 2,3 
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TOF the Fa-ther’s love be - got - ten, Ere the worlds be - gan to be, 
Ze) ye heights of heavena -dore him; An-gel hosts, his prais - es sing; 
3 Christ,to theewithGod the Fa - ther, And,O Ho - ly Ghost, to thee, 
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He is Al-pha and O-wme - ga, He thesource,the end - ing he; 
Powers, do-min-ions,bow be - fore him, And ex - tol our God _ and King; 
Hymn andchant and high thanks-giv - ing, And un -wea-ried prais-es_ be: 
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Of the things that are, that have been, And that 
Let no tongue on earth be § si - lent, Ev - ery 
Hon) s0n9) glou- ty, “and. (do -..min - ion, And e- 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: From the “Hymnus omis horae” in Prudentius’ Cathemerinon. SOURCE OF TRANSLA- 
+10N: Neale’s Hymmnal Noted, London, 1851. source or rung: Thirteenth-century plainsong (Sanctus 
trope). Piae Cantiones, Nyland, 1582. Thomas Helmore set this tune to Neale’s translation in the 
musical edition of The Hymnal Noted, London, 1854. Harmonization by C. Winfred Douglas 
(1887-1944), 
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fu - tureyearsshall see, Ev-er-more and ev - er - more! 
voice in con-cert ring, Ev-er-more and ev - er - more! 
ter - nal vic- to- ry, Ev-er-moreand ev - er - more! A -- men. 


To Thee Before the Close of Day 5 


Latin: c.7th century JAM LUCIS L.M 
Tr. John M. Neale, 1815-1866, alt. Plainsong, Mode VI 


To thee be- fore the close of day, Cre-a- tor of the world, we pray 


SOURCE OF TEXT: While this hymn is found in the earliest Ambrosian manuscripts of the seventh cen- 
tury, it is not of Ambrosian authorship. It is an Office Hymn sung at Complin. Neale’s translation 
appeared in the Hymnal Noted, 1851. source or TuNE: Traditional plainsong melody. 
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6 Come, Holy Ghost, Our Souls Inspire 


Latin: oth century VENI CREATOR L.M. 
Tr. John Cosin, 1594-1672 Plainsong 

“Vesperale Romanum” (Mechlin) 
In unison 


1 Come, Ho - ly Ghost, our souls in-spire Andlight-en with  ce- 
2 Thy bless - ed unc - tion from a-bove Is. com-fort, life, and 
3 A -  noint and cheer our soil - ed face Withthe a - bun- dance 
4 Teach us to know the Fa - ther,Son, And thee,of both, to 


tial fire; Thou the a - noint - ing i ibaarare 

fire of love; En - a - _ ble with per - pet - ual light 
thy grace; Keep far our foes, give peace at home; 
but one; That through the 


Who dost thy seven- fold gifts im - part. 
The dull-ness of our blind - ed sight. 
Wherethouart guide no ill can come. 
This may be our end - lesssong: Praise to thy 


= = 


ter - nalmer-it, Fa - ther, Son, and Ho -. ly Spir-it. A - 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Anonymous Latin hymn of the ninth century. SOURCE OF TRANSLATION: Cosin’s 
Collection of Private Devotions in the Practice of the Ancient Church, Called the Hours of Prayer 
..., 1627. It was included in the Book of Common Prayer, 1662. souRCE OF TUNE: A medieval melody 
in the Mechlin Vesperale Romanum, 1848. 
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At the Cross, Her Station Keeping 


Tr. Edward Caswall, 1814-1878, alt. 13th century-Plainsong 
fr \ “Mechlin Gradual’ 


[Fa he EE Ee PE PLE ed NO a Db 
SR Re 0 es = MES lL Lie een ee De Bey 
Olea aaa [__# ____ g  —ss— 
SS eee 


1 At the cross, her’ sta-tion keep -ing, Stood the mourn- ful 
2 0 how _ sad and sore dis -tress -ed Now was_ she, that 
3 Who, on Christ’s dear moth-er gaz - ing, Pierced by an - guish 
4 For his peo - ple’s sins chas - tis - ed, She be - held her 
5 Je - sus, may her deep de - vo - tion Stir in me_ the 


moth - er weep - ing, Where he hung, the dy - ing Lord: 
moth - er bless - ed Of the sole - be - got - ten One. 


6) a - maz - ing, Born of wo - man, would not weep? 
Son de - spis - ed, Scourg’d, and crown’d with thorns en - twined; 
same e - mo - tion, Fount of love, Re- deem -er_ kind; 


(EL ed DEED Deed Df DELS 0 een A Py Eon Re a 
i fon (2S) EE] hee Es" baa Aree 
ae ea 
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For her dg of joy be - reav - ed, Bowed with an - guish, 
Deep the woe of her af - flic - tion, When she saw _ the 
Who, on Christ’s dear moth-er_ think - ing, Such Ag SCUD e.g OL, 
Saw him then from judg-ment ta - ken, And in death by 
That my heart fresh ar - dor gain - ing, And a pur - er 


| (pt jel, 
deep - ly griev-ed, Felt the sharp and pierc-ing sword. 
cru - ci - fi- xion Of her ev -er - glo - rious Son. 
sor - row drink-ing, Would not share her sor - rows deep? 
all for - sa - ken, Till his spi- rit he re - signed. 
love at - tain -ing, May with thee ac - cept-ance find. <A 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Anonymous Latin hymn of the thirteenth century. sOURCE OF TRANSLATION: 
Caswall’s translation first appeared in his Lyra Catholica, London, 1849. The present form relies also 
on other translations, and has been greatly edited and revised. souRcE oF TUNE: This version of a 
thirteenth-century plainsong melody is from the Mechlin Gradual. 
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8 A Mighty Fortress Is Our God 


Based on Psalm 46 EIN’ FESTE BURG 8.7.8.7.6.6.6.6.7. 
Martin Luther, 1483-1546 Melody by Martin Luther, 1483-1546 
Tr. Frederick H. Hedge, 1805-1890 

yt tte ff _} __,___}_,_|___,—_} + Se Se 
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1 A might-y for-tress is our God, A bul-wark nev- er fail - ing; 
2 Did we in_ our ownstrengthcon-fide, Our striv-ing would be los - ing, 
3 And though this world, withdev-ils filled, Should threat-en to un - do us, 
4 That word a - bove all earth-ly powers, No thanks to them, a - bid - eth; 
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Our help-er he a - mid the flood Of mor-tal ills pre- vail - ing. 
Were not the right manon _ our side, The man of God’s own choos - ing. 
We will not fear, for Godhath willed His truth to tri-umph through us. 
The Spir-it and the gifts are ours Throughhimwhowithus sid -_ eth. 


For still our an-cient foe Doth seek to work us woe; His craft and power are 
Dost ask who that may be? Christ Je-sus, it is he; Lord Sab-a - oth his 

The prince of dark-ness grim, We trem-ble not for him; His rage we can en - 
Let goods and kin-dred go, This mor-tal life al-so; The bod-y they may 
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great, And armed withcru-el hate, On earth is not his e - qual. 

name, From age to age thesame, And he must winthe bat - tle. 

dure, For lo, his doom is sure: One lit - tle word shall fell him. 

kill; God’s trutha - bid-eth still, His king-dom is for-ev - er. A-men. 
ee er eee Se 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Klug’s Gesangbuch, Wittenberg, 1529. souRCE OF TRANSLATION: W. H. Furness’s 
Gems of German Verse, Philadelphia, 1853; and later the same year in Hedge and Huntington’s 
Hymms for the Church of Christ, Boston. source oF TUNE: Klug’s Gesangbuch, Wittenberg, 1529. 
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Out of the Depths | Cry to Thee 9 


Martin Luther, 1483-1546 AUS TIEFER NOTH (COBURG) 8.7.8.7.8.8.7. 
Tr. Catherine Winkworth, 1827-1878, alt. German Hymn Melody, 16th century 


of the depths I cry to Thee, Lord, hear me, I im- 
2 Our par-don is Thy gift; Thy love And grace a- lone a - 
3 And thus my hope is in the Lord And not in mine own 
4 Though great our sins and sore our woes His gracemuchmore a - 


OF: 
(2) Sad ie Se ee et [Fee te ee | HD ad es de ed et 
ee es a 
= | Sea? een eee | = = See ee ea = A 
if ° é 
jedae = . 
plore Thee; Bend down Thy gra - cious’ ear_ to me, 
vail us; Our works could ne’er' our guilt re - move, 
mer - its I rest up - on His faith - ful word 
bound -_ eth; His help - ing love no lim - it knows, 
Parle a 
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Re - gard my prayer be-fore Thee; If Thou re-mem-berest each mis-deed, 
The strict-est life would fail us; That none may boast him-self of aught, 
To them of con-trite spir - it; That He is mer-ci - ful and just 
Our ut-most need it sound - eth; Our kind and faith-ful Shep-herd He, 


ey = = = CA &. i a — 
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If eachshould have its right-ful meed, Who may a-bide Thy pres - ence? 
But own in fearThygracehathwrought What in him seem-eth right - eous. 


Here is my com-fort and my trust; His help I wait with pa -  tience. 
Who shall at last set Is-rael free Fromalltheirsinand sor - row. 
a. eee Se KE EE - EE 7 a Fat eal I “3 nie mh rican a mre CJ ieee || 
oy ft 0 5 an C2 iF) fF, oP. = 7, Ss he = EATS MT 
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SUURCE OF TEXT: Etlich Christlich Lieder, Wittenberg, 1524. souURCE OF TRANSLATION: Winkworth’s 
Chorale Book for England, London, 1863. source oF TUNE: Walther’s Geistliche Gesangbiichlein, 
Wittenberg, 1524. Probably composed by Walther or Luther. 


Sa 


lO All Glory Be to God on High 


Attr. to Nicolaus Dectus, d.1541 ALLEIN GOTT IN DER HOH’ 8.7.8.7.8.8.7. 
Tr. Catherine Winkworth, 1827-1878, alt. “Geistliche Lieder,” Leipzig, 1539 


fe 


= 


1 All glo-ry be to God on high,Whohath our race be - friend - ed! 
2 We praise,we wor-ship thee, we trust And give theethanksfor - ev - er, 
3 0 Je - susChrist,our God andLord,Be - got - ten of the Fa - ther, 
40 Ho -ly Spir- it, pre-ciousGift, ThouCom-fort-er un - fail - ing, 


5 2 5B: 


) aot 
Tilt eae ee) es ee (ese CS ESE ee ee 
is aly f yee 
To us no harm shall now comenigh,Thestrife at last is end - ed; 


O Fa-ther,that thy rule is just And wise, andchang-es nev - ef; 
O thou who hast our peace re-stored,And the lost sheepdost gath - er, 
Do thouour trou-bled souls up- lift, A - gainst the foe pre - a ing; 


cs : ee EPS 
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God show - eth his good - will to men, And peace shallreign on 
Thy bound - less power o’er all things reigns,Thou dost what-e’er thy 
Thou Lamb of God, en-thronedon high, Be - hold our need and 
A - vert our woes and calm our dread: For us the Sav-ior’s 
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earth a - gain; O thank him for his good - ness! 


will or -dains; ’Tis well thou art our rul -_ er! 
hear our cry; Havemer - cy on ius, Je - __ sus! 
blood was shed; Do thou in faith sus - tain us! A - men. 
A tl 
fey Rs 2. > 
=F ee et ee 


SOURCE OF TEXT: A German paraphrase of the “Gloria in excelsis,” first appeared in the Rostock 
Gesangbuch, 1525. souRCE OF TRANSLATION: Winkworth’s Chorale Book for England, London, 1863. 
SOURCE OF TUNE: Composed or arranged by Nicolaus Decius, in Geistliche Lieder, Leipzig, 1539. 
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O Sacred Head, Now Wounded [| 


Latin: 12th century PASSION CHORALE 7.6.7.6.D. 
German; Paul Gerhardt, 1607-1676 Melody by Hans Leo Hassler, 1564-1612 
Tr. James W. Alexander, 1804-1859, alt. Harm. by J.S. Bach, 1685-1750 


Poe = 


sa-cred Head,now wound-ed, With griefand shame weigheddown, 
atthou,my Lord, hast suf - fered Was all for sin - ners’ gain; 
at lan-guage shall I bor - row To thank thee, dear - est _ friend; 


==° 
> 
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Me 
Now scorn-ful - ly sur - round-ed With thorns,thy on - ly crown, 
Mine, mine was the  trans-gres-sion, But thine the dead-ly pain. 


For this thy dy - ing sor-row, Thy pit - y with-out end? 


How art thoupale with an - guish, With sore a - buse and _ scorn! 
Lo, here I fall, my Sav - ior! ’Tis I de - serve thy place; 
O make me thine for - ev - er; And,should I faint - ing be, 


Saal 


How doesthat vis- age lan - guish Whichonce was bright as morn! 
Look on me with thy fa - vor, Vouch-safeto me thy grace. 
Lord, let me nev- er, er, Out - livemy love to thee! A-men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Latin, fourteenth century. SOURCE OF TRANSLATION: Gerhardt’s German translation 
— Criiger’s Praxis Pietatis Melica—Frankfurt, 1656. Alexander’s English translation first appeared 
in Leavitt’s Christian Lyre, New York, 1831. souRcE oF TUNE: Hassler’s Lustgarten neuer Teutscher 
Gesdng, Nurnberg, 1601. 
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[2 O Morning Star, How Fair and Bright 


Philipp Nicolai, 1556-1608 WIE SCHON LEUCHTET 8.8.7.8.8.7.4.8.4.8. 
Tr. Catherine Winkworth, 1827-1878, alt.. Melody by Philipp Nicolai, 1556-1608 
Harm. by J. S. Bach, 1685-1750 
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1 QO £Morn-ing Star, how fair and bright Thou beam-est forth in 

2 Thou heaven-ly Bright-ness! Light di - vine! O deep with - in my 
at ea re a eee ot 
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truth and light! O Sov-ereignmeekandlow - ly! Thou Root of Jes - se, 


heart now shine, Andmakethee therean al - tar! Fill me withjoy and 
ie -—_ »—_ | _»—__© 5» » #4 > _______f | life 
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Da - vid’s Son, My Lord and Mas - ter, thou hast won My heart to serve thee 
strengthto be Thy mem-ber, ev - er joined to thee In lovethat can-not 
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sole - ly! Thou art ho- ly, Fair and glo-rious, all- vic - to-rious, 

fal - ter; Towardthee long-ing Dothpos-sess me; turnand bless me; 

ENP Cor — | 
i_<e, -ay  @ | _. @ | 


SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: Appendix to Nicolai’s Frewden-Spiegel des ewigen Lebens, Frankfurt, 
1599. SOURCE OF TRANSLATION: Winkworth’s Chorale Book for England, London, 1863. SOURCE OF 
HARMONIZATION: Bach’s Cantata No. 1, composed in 1740. 
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Rich in bless - ing,Rule and mighto’er all pos- sess - ing. 
Here in sad - nessEye and heart long for thy glad - ness! A-men. 
A sin 
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While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 13 


Nahum Tate, 1652-1715 WINCHESTER OLD C.M. 
Thomas Este’s “Whole Book of Psalms,” 1592 


1 While shep-herds watched their flocks by night, All seat-ed on the ground, 
2 ‘Fear not,” said he, for might-y dread Had seized their trou-bled mind, 
3 “To you, in Da - vid’s town,this day Is born of Da-vid’s line 


FS res er eres! 


The an- gel of theLordcamedown, And glo - ry shone a- round. 
“Glad ti-dings of great joy I bring To you and all man-kind. 
The Sav-ior, who is Christ the Lord; And this shall be the sign: 
All mean-ly wrapped in swath-ing bands, And in a man-ger laid.’”’ A-men. 


5 Thus spake the seraph; and forthwith 
Appeared a shining throng 
Of angels praising God, who thus 
Addressed their joyful song: 


6 “All glory be to God on high, 
And to the earth be peace; 
Good will henceforth from heaven to men 
Begin and never cease.” 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Supplement to Tate and Brady’s New Version, London, 1700. souRCE OF TUNE: 
Thomas Este’s Psalter, London, 1592, in which the harmonization is credited to George Kirbye, one 
of ten composers who assisted Fste in preparation of the tunes. 
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[4 Wake, Awake, for Night Is Flying 


Philipp Nicolat, 1556-1608 WACHET AUF Irregular 
Tr. Catherine Winkworth, 1827-1878 Philipp Nicolai, 1556-1608 
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1 Wake, a - wake, for night is_ fly ~ ing, |The watch-men on 
Mid- night hears the wel-come voic - es And at_ the thrill- 


bape 
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the heights are cry - ing, A - wake, Je - ru - sa- lem, at 
ing cry re - joic - es: Come forth, ye vir- gins, night is_ past! 
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2 Zion hears the watchmen singing, Ah come, thou blesséd One, 

And all her heart with joy is springing, God’s own belovéd Son, 

She wakes, she rises from her gloom; Alleluia! 
For her Lord comes down all-glorious, We follow till the halls we see 4 


The strong in grace, in truth victorious, Where thou hast bid us sup with thee. 
Her Star is risen, her Light is come. 


SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: Appendix to Nicolai’s Frewden-Spiegel des ewigen Lebens, Frankfurt, 
1599, SOURCE OF TRANSLATION: Winkworth’s Lyra Germanica, London, second series, 1858. 
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Wake, Awake, for Night Is Flying 


Philipp Nicolai, 1556-1608 WACHET AUF Irregular 
Tr. Catherine Winkworth, 1827-1878 Philipp Nicolai, 1556-1608 
Adapted and harmonized by J. S. Bach, 1685-1750 
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1 Wake, a - wake, for night is fly - ing, The watch-men on the 
Mid-night hears the wel-come voic - es And at_ the thrill-ing 
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heights are cry - ing, A - wake, Je - ru - sa - lem, at last! 

ery re .- joic - es: Come forth, ye _ vir-gins, night is past! 
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3 Now let all the heavens adore thee, Nor eye hath seen, nor ear 
And men and angels sing before thee, Hath yet attained to hear 
With harp and cymbal’s clearest tone; What there is ours; 
Of one pearl each shining portal, But we rejoice, and sing to thee 
Where we are with the choir immortal Our hymn of joy eternally. Amen. 


Of angels round thy dazzling throne; 


SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: Appendix to Nicolai’s Frewden-Spiegel des ewigen Lebens, Frankfurt, 
1599. SOURCE OF TRANSLATION: Winkworth’s Lyra Germanica, London, second series, 1858. SOURCE 
OF HARMONIZATION: This is the final chorus in Bach’s Cantata No. 140, Wachet Auf, composed for 
the twenty-seventh Sunday after Trinity, November 25, 1731. 
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6 Gentle Mary Laid Her Child 


Joseph Simpson Cook, 1859-1933 TEMPUS ADEST FLORIDUM 7.6.7.6.D. 
Spring carol, c.14th century 
Arr. by Ernest C. MacMillan, 1893- 


1 Gen-tle Mar-y laid her Child Low- ly in a - man - ger; 
2 An - gels sang a - bout His birth, Wise Mensought and found Him; 
3 Gen -tle Mar-y laid her Child Low-ly in a man - ger; 


— 
There He lay, the Un - de - filed, To the world a __ stran - ger. 
Heav-en’s star shone bright-ly forth Glo-ry all a - round Him. 
He is still the Un - de - filed, But no more a 6 stran - ger. 


Such a Babe in such a place, Can He be the Sav - iour? 
Shep-herds saw the won-drous sight, Heard the an - gels sing - ing; 
Son of God of hum-ble birth, Beau-ti - ful the sto - ry; 


Ask the saved of all the race WhohavefoundHis fa -_ vor. 
All the plains were lit that night, All the hillswere ring - ing. 
Praise His name in all the earth, Hail! the King of Glo - ry! A-men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: The Christian Guardian, Toronto, 1919. First hymnal inclusion was in the Hymnary 
of the United Church of Canada, Toronto, 1930. Used by permission of Alta Lind Cook, Toronto. 
SOURCE OF TUNE: Piae Cantiones, Nyland, 1582. Harmonization from the Hymmnary of the United 
Church of Canada, Toronto, 1930, used by permission of Sir Ernest MacMillan. 
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Unto Us a Boy Is Born [7 


Latin carol, 15th century PUBRINOBIS 717 dt 


Tr. Percy Dearmer, 1867-1936 “Piae Cantiones,’ 1582 
Arr. by Geoffrey Shaw, 1879-1943 


In unison 
i¢ ie maa 2S as Lait ree ee ee Pee ie BS 
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1 Un-to us a_ boy isborn! The Kingof all cre - a - tion,Camehe to a 
2 Cra-dled in a_ stallwas he Withsleep-y cows and ass - es; But the ver-y 
3 Her-od then with fear was filled: ‘A prince,’ hesaid,‘“‘inJew-ry!’’All the lit - tle 
4 Nowmay Mar-y’sson,whocameSolong a go to love us, Lead us all with 


, pee 4 
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world for-lorn, The Lord of ev-ery na - - - - - - tion. 
beastscouldsee That he all mensur - pass - - - - - - es. 
boys hekilled At Beth-lem in his fu - - - - - - = EY 
hearts a-flame Un - to thejoys a - bove- - - - = =) us. 
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5 Alpha and Omega he! 
Let the organ thunder, 
While the choir with peals of glee 
Doth rend the air asunder. 


SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: A Latin carol, both words and music; first appeared in a fifteenth-century 
Trier manuscript. SOURCE OF TRANSLATION: Oxford Book of Carols, 1928. Words copyright. Reprinted 
by permission of the Oxford University Press, London. souRCcE OF TUNE ARRANGEMENT: Oxford Book 
of Carols. Reprinted by permission of A. R. Mowbray & Co., Limited, London. 
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is All Glory, Laud, and Honor 


Theodulph of Orleans, ¢.760-c.821 ST. THEODULPH /7.6.7.6.D. 
Tr. John M. Neale, 1818-1866, alt. Melody by Melchior Teschner, 1584-1635 
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IPAS cloi ry, slaudahnd hon - or To thee, Re-deem- er, King, 
2 Thouart the King of Is - rael, Thou Da - vid’s roy - al _ son, 
3 Thoudidst ac- cept their prais - es; Ac - cept theprayers we bring, 
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: Pea 
To whom the lips. of chil - dren Made sweet ho - san - nas_ ring! 


Who in the Lord’sname com - est, The King and bless-ed One; 
Who in all good de - light - est, Thou good and gra-cious King. 


On ee See ee ee ee eee eee ee a - ee” ee eee So eee! 
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The peo - ple of the He - brews With palmsbe-fore thee went; 
To thee, be-fore thy pas - sion, They sang theirhymnsof praise; 
All glo - ry, laud, and hon - or To _ thee, Re-deem-er, King, 


lt ee 
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Our praise andprayer and an - thems Be-fore thee we pre - sent. 
To thee,nowhigh ex - alt - ed, Ourmel-o - dy we _ raise. 
To whom the lips of chil - dren Madesweetho-san-nas_ ring! A-men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Unknown, written about 820. SOURCE OF TRANSLATION: Neale’s Medieval Hymns, 
London, 1851. source or TUNE: Ein Andachtiges Gebet, Leipzig, 1615. 
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Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming 19 


German: anon., 15th century ES IST EIN’ ROS’ 7.6.7.6.6.7.6. * 
Tr. Theodore Baker, 1851-1934 German: Melody, 16th century 
Arr. by Michael Praetorius, 1571-1621 


Sa ee 


Lo, how a Rose e’er bloom-ing From ten - der stem hath sprung! 
I - sa-iah’twasfore-told it, The Rose I have in mind, 


Of Jes-se’s lin-eage com-ing As men of old have sung. 
With Mar-y we be-hold it, The Vir- gin Moth - er kind. 
= Ss Z 
= (aS 5s eS 
ac eed Eee ee eee ae iS oS ‘i I 
6 
\__ | 
HEA 
It came, a_ flower - et bright, A - mid the cold of 
To show God’s love a -_ right, She bore to men a 
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win -_ ter, When half spent was the __ night. 
Sav - ior, When half spent was the night. 
ws “ 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Speirischen Gesangbuch, Cologne, 1599. souRCE OF TRANSLATION: Translated about 
1897. Source unknown. source oF TUNE: A traditional melody harmonized by Praetorius for his 
Musae Sionae, Gorlitz, 1609. 
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40 Now Thank We All Our God 


Martin Rinckart, 1586-1649 NUN DANKET 6.7.6.7.6.6.6.6. 
Tr. Catherine Winkworth, 1827-1878 Melody by Johann Criger, 1598-1662 


bet 
1 Now thank we all our God With heartandhands and voic - es, 
20 may this boun-teous God Throughall our life be near us, 


3 All praise and thanks to God The Fa-ther now be. giv - en, 


pe hi ‘ 


a 
Who won-drousthingshath done, In whomhis world re - joice-_ és, 


With ev - er joy - ful hearts And _ bless-ed peace to cheer __us, 
The Son, and him who reigns With them in high - est heav - en, 


Who, from our moth-ers’ arms, Hath blessedus on our way 
And keep us_ in his’ grace, And guide us when per - plexed, 
The one e - ter-nal God, Whom earth and heaven a - dore, 


With count-less gifts of love, And still is ours to - day. 
And free us from all _ ills In this worldand the next. 
For thus it was is now, And shall be ev - er - more. A-men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Probably in Rinkart’s Jesu Hertz-Buchlein, Leipzig, 1636. No copy is now known 
to be extant. SOURCE OF TRANSLATION: Winkworth’s Lyra Germanica, second series, London, 1858. 
SOURCE OF TUNE: Criiger’s Praxis Pietatis Melica, Berlin, 1647 edition, in which it appears with this 
text. 
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Jesus, Priceless Treasure ») | 


Johann Franck, 1618-1677 JESU, MEINE FREUDE 6.6.5.6.6.5.7.8.6. 
Tr. Catherine Winkworth, 1827-1878 Traditional German Melody 
Adapted by Johann Criiger, 1598-1662 
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1 Je - sus, price - less treas - ure, Source of pur - est _ pleas-ure, 
2 In thine arm I rest me; Foes who would mo - lest me 
3 Hence, all thoughts of sad - ness! For the Lord of glad - ness, 
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Tru- est friend to me, Long my heart hath pant - ed, Till it well-nigh 
Can-not reach me here. Though the earth be — shak - ing, Ev - ery heart be 
Je - sus, en- ters in; Those who love the Fa-ther,Though the storms may 
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faint-ed, Thirst-ing aft-er thee. Thine I am, O_- spot-less Lamb, 
quak-ing, God _ dis-pels our fear; Sin and hell in  con-flict fell 
gath-er, Still have peace with - in; Yea, what-e’er we here must bear, 
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| will suf-fer nought to hide thee, Ask for nought be-side thee. 
With their heav-iest storms as-sail us; Je-sus will not fail us. 
Still in thee lies pur - est pleas - ure, Je - sus, price-less treas - ure! A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: Criiger’s Praxis Pietatis Melica, fifth edition, Berlin, 1653. souRcE OF 
TRANSLATION: Winkworth’s Chorale Book for England, London, 1863. 
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>») If Thou but Suffer God to Guide Thee 


Georg Neumark, 1621-1681 NEUMARK 9.8.9.8.8.8. 
Tr. Catherine Winkworth, 1827-1878 Melody by Georg Neumark, 1621-1681 


oa) War ela Bee ae 
Zar rea —— 


1 If thou but suf - fer God to guide thee, And hope in 


2On- ly be still, and wait his lei - sure In cheer - ful 
3 Sing, pray,and keep his ways un - swerv - ing; So do thine 
a Z, ol 2 a es ey = al 
Ey Aol, dS Pee ss aoe Bias oo iz a oe 
EAA, Ti Fae Sara Pe Ae a ee) ed] 
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him through all thy ways, He’ll give theestrength,what-e’er be - tide thee, 
hope, with heart con-tent To take what-e’er thy Fa - ther’s pleas-ure 
own part faith - ful - ly, Andtrust his word, though un - de- serv-ing; 
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And bear thee through the e - vil days; Whotrusts in God’s_ un- 
And all de- serv - ing love have sent; Nor doubtour in - most 
Thou yet shalt find it true for thee; God nev-er_ yet for - 


oy? Le = Dae i= @ hl. | 
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chang - ing’ love Buildson the rock that nought can move. 
wants are known'To him who chose us for his own. 
sook at need The soul that trust - ed him in - deed. A-men. 
oye a= 
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SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: Neumark’s Fortgepflantzer Musikalisch-Poetischer Lustwald, Jena, 1657. 
SOURCE OF TRANSLATION: Winkworth’s Chorale Book for England, London, 1863. 
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Praise to the Lord, the Almighty 93 


Joachim Neander, 1650-1680 LOBE DEN HERREN $14.14.4.7.8. 
Tr. Catherine Winkworth, 1827-1878, alt. “Stralsund Gesangbuch,” 1665 
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1 Praise to the Lord, the Al-might-y, the King of cre - a~~- _ tion! 
2 Praise to the Lord, whoo’er all things so won-drous-ly reign - eth, 


3 Praise to the Lord, whodoth pros-per thy work and de - fend thee; 
4 Praise to the Lord! O let all that is in me a - dore him! 


1 2B ea Ee a dh) ey er eeeS Seo Es IES) ocean! CS Es 
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O my soul, praisehim, for he is _ thy healthand sal - va “ion! 
Shel-ters thee un - der his wings,yea, so gen-tly sus - tain -_ eth! 
Sure-ly his good-ness and mer-cy here dai-ly at - tend thee. 

All that hath life and breath,comenow with prais-es be - fore him. 

PO fl” Baa Eo ~~” Ie eed ee ieee Bae ey ee sey ey eer el 
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All ye who hear, Now to his’ tem - ple draw _ near; 


Hast thou not seen How thy’ de -- sires eer have_ been 
Pon - der a - new What the Al - might - y can do, 
Let the A - men _ Sound from his peo - ple a 
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Join me _ in Slada.ad -- 70 -akra - tion! 

Grant-ed in what he or - dain : eth? 

if with his love he be - friend thee. 

Glad - ly for aye we a - dore him. Aw men: 
fA Slay Bae) eee iy a sores aT a rE ee ee ees BY ee | ee ee eee ee | 
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SOURCE oF TEXT: Neander’s A und Q Glaub- und Liebesiibung, Bremen, 1680. SOURCE OF TRANSLA- 
vion: Winkworth’s Chorale Book for England, London, 1863. sourceE.or TUNE: Ander Theil des 
Erneuerten Gesangbuch, Stralsund, 1665. Neander adapted this tune for this text in his 1680 collection. 
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24 Open Now Thy Gates of Beauty 


Benjamin Schmolck, 1672-1737 UNSER HERRSCHER 8.7.8.7.7.7. 
Tr. Catherine Winkworth, 1827-1878 Melody by Joachim Neander, 1650-1680 
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1 O - pennow thy gates of beau-ty, Zi - on, let me_ en - ter there, 
2 Gra-cious God, I come be-fore thee, Comethoual- so un- to me; 
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Where my soul in joy- ful du - ty, Waits for him who an-swers prayer. 
Where we find thee and a- dore thee, There a heavenon earth must be. 
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O how bless-ed 
To my heart O 


is this place, Filled with sol- ace, light, and grace! 
en - ter thou, Let it be thy tem-ple now. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Schmolck’s Kirchen-Gefahrte, Schweidnitz, Silesia, 1732. souURCE OF TRANSLATION: 
Winkworth’s Chorale Book for England, London, 1863. source oF TUNE: Neander’s A und Q Glaub 
und Liebestibung, Bremen, 1680. 
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All Creatures of Our God and King 25 


St. Francis of Assist, 1182-1226 LASST UNS ERFREUEN 8.8.4.4.8.8. with Alleluias 

Tr. William H. Draper, 1855-1933 Melody from “Geistliche Kirchengesang,” Cologne, 1623 
f) In unison 
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1 All crea-tures of ourGodand King, Lift up your voiceand with us sing 
2 Thou rush-ing wind that art sostrong, Ye clouds that sail in heaven a - long, 
3 Thou flow-ing wa-ter, pure and clear, Make mu-sic for thy Lord to hear, 
4 And all yemenof ten-der heart, For - giv-ing oth-ers, take your part, 
5 Let allthings their cre-a-tor bless, And wor-ship him in hum-ble - ness, 
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Al-le - lu - ia, Al-le- lu - ia! Thou  burn-ing sun with gold-en 

O praise him, Al-le - lu - ia! Thou ris - ing morn, in praise re - 

Al-le - lu - ia, Al-le- lu - ia! Thou fire so mas-ter-ful and 

O sing ye, Al-le- lu - ia! Ye who long pain and sor - row 

O praise him, Al-le- lu - ia! Praise, praise the Fa-ther, praise the 
a ae aN 


beam, Thou  sil- ver moonwithsoft-er gleam, O praise him, O 
joice, Ye lights of eve-ning, find a voice, O praise him, O 
bright, That  giv-estman both warmth and light, O praise him, O 
bear, - Praise Godand on- him cast yourcare. O praise him, O 
Son, And praise the Spir -it, three in One. O praise him, O 
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praise him, Al-le-lu - ia, Al-le - lu - ia, Al-le- lu - ia! A- men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: From “Sun Song,” or “Song About Creatures,” written about 1225. souRcE oF 
TRANSLATION: School Worship, London, 1926. Permission of J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd. source oF TUNE: 
Melody from Geistliche Kirchengesiéing, Cologne, 1623. Harmonization by Ralph Vaughan Williams. 
From The English Hymnal, London, 1906, used by permission of Oxford University Press, London. 
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26 At the Cross, Her Station Keeping 


Latin, 13th century STABAT MATER (MAINZ) 8.8.7.D. 
Tr. Edward Caswall, 1814-1878 Mainz “Gesangbuch,” 1661 


Cross, her sta - tion keep-ing, Stood the mourn- ful 
For her soul, of joy be - reav -ed, Bowed with an - guish, 

20, how sad and_ sore dis - tress-ed Now was she, that 

af - flic - tion, When she saw _ the 
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moth - er weep - ing, Where he hung, the dy - ing’ Lord; 

deep - ly griev - ed, Felt the sharp and _ pierc - ing’ sword. 

moth - er bless -ed Of the sole be - got - ten One. 

Crier acu tix Jon Of her ev - er - glo - rious Son. A-men. 

ay : i 
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3 Who, on Christ’s dear mother gazing, 
Pierced by anguish so amazing, 

Born of woman, would not weep? 
Who, on Christ’s dear mother thinking, 
Such a cup of sorrow drinking, 

Would not share her sorrows deep? 


4 For his people’s sins chastiséd, 
She beheld her Son despiséd, 
Scourged, and crowned with thorns entwined; 
Saw him then from judgment taken, 
And in death by all forsaken, 
Till his spirit he resigned. 


5 Jesus, may her deep devotion 
Stir in me the same emotion, 
Fount of love, Redeemer kind, 
That my heart, fresh ardor gaining 
And purer love attaining, 
May with thee acceptance find. Amen. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Anonymous Latin hymn of the thirteenth century. SoURCE OF TRANSLATION: Cas- 
wall’s translation first appeared in his Lyra Catholica, London, 1849. The present form relies on other 
translations, and has been greatly edited and revised. source oF TUNE: The present tune is an adapta- 
tion of a melody which appeared in the Roman Catholic Gesangbuch of the Mainz diocese, 1661. 
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Spread, O Spread, Thou Mighty Word 27 


Jonathan Friedrich Bohnmaier, 1774-1841 GOTT SEI DANK 7.7.7.7. 
Tr. Catherine Winkworth, 1829-1878, alt. Freylinghausen’s ““Gesangbuch,” 1704 


1 Spread, O spread, thou might-y word, Spread the king-dom of the Lord, 
2 Word of how the Fa-ther’s will Made the world, and keeps it, still; 


That to earth’s re -mot-est bound Men may heed the joy - ful sound; 
How his on-ly Son he_ gave, Man from sin anddeath to _ save; 


3 Word of how the Saviour’s love 
Earth’s sore burden doth remove; 
How for ever, in its need, 

Through his death the world is freed; 


4 Mighty word God’s Spirit gave, 
Man for heavenly life to save; 
Word through whose all-holy might 
Man can will and do the right; 


5 Word of life, most pure and strong, 
Word for which the nations long, 
Spread abroad, until from night 
All the world awakes to light. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Privately printed in 1827, it was published the following year in the Kern des 
deutschen Liederschatzes, Nurnberg, 1828. souRCE OF TRANSLATION: Winkworth’s Lyra Germanica, 
second series, London, 1858. The altered version appearing here was made by Arthur Farlander and 
Winfred Douglas for The Hymnal 1940. 
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8 Sing Praise to God Who Reigns Above 


Johann J Schiitz, 1640-1690 MIT FREUDEN ZART 8.7.8.7.8.8.7. 
Tr. Frances E.Cox, 1812-1897 Bohemian Brethren’s ““Kirchengesange,” 1566 
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1 Sing praise to God who reigns a-bove, The God of all cre - a - tion, 
2 What God’s al-might-y power hathmade, His gra-cious mer - cy keep-eth; 
3 Then all my glad-some way a-long, I sing a - loud thy _ prais-es, 
40 ye who name Christ’s ho-ly name, Give God all praise and_ glo - ry; 
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The God of power,the God of love, The God of our sal - va - tion; 

By morn-ing glow or eve-ningshade His watch-ful eye _ne’er sleep - eth; 
That men may hear the grate-ful song My voice un- wea - ried rails - @8; 

All ye who own his power, pro-claim A - loud the won - drous sto - ry! 
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With heal-ing balm my soul he fills, And ev - ery faith - less 
With - in the king-dom of his might, Lo! all is just and 
Be joy-ful in the Lord, my heart, Both soul and bod - y 
Cast each false i - dol from _ his throne, The Lord is God, and 
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mur-mur stills: To God all praise and glo - ry. 
all is right: To God all praise and glo - Try. 
bear your part: To God all praise and glo - ry. 
he a - lone: To God all praise and glo - Yr A - men 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Christliches Gedenckbuchlein, Frankfurt, 1675. SOURCE OF TRANSLATION: Lyra 
Eucharistica, 1864, and in Cox’s Hymns from the German, the same year. SOURCE OF TUNE: Bohemian 
Brethren’s Kirchengesinge, Eibenschiitz, Moravia, 1566. 
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Christian Hearts, in Love United 29 


Nicolaus L. von Zingendorf, 1700-1760 CASSELL, 8.7.8.7.D. 
Tr. Frederich W. Foster, 1760-1835 German Melody 
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1 Chris-tian hearts,in love u-nit-ed, Seek a-lone in’ Je-sus rest; 
2 Come then,come,O flock of Je-sus, Cov - e-nant with Him a - new; 
3 Grant, Lord, that with Thy di - rec-tion, ‘‘SLoveeach oth-er,’”’ we com-ply, 
40 that such may be our u-nion, As Thine with the Fa-ther is, 
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Un - to Him, Who con-quered for us, Pledge we love and _ ser-vice true; 
Aim-ing with un-feigned af -fec-tion Thy love to ex - em- pli - fy; 
And not one of our com-mun-ion E’er  for-sake the path of bliss; 
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Mem-bers on our Head de-pend-ing Lights re-flect-ing Him, our Sun, 
And should our love’s_ u - nion ho-ly _ Firm - ly linked no more re-main, 
Let our mu-tual love be glow-ing, Thus will all men plain-ly see, 
May our light fore men with bright-ness, From Thy light re - flect - ed, shine; 
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Breth-ren His com-mands at-tend-ing, We in Him, our Lord, are one. 
Wait ye at His foot-stool low-ly, Till He draw it close a- gain. 
That we, aS on _ one stem grow-ing, Liv-ing branch-es are in Thee. 
Thus the world will bear us wit-ness, That we, Lord, are tru-ly Thine. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Zinzendorf’s Die letzten Reden unsers Herrn und Heylandes Jesu Christi vor seinem 
Creutzes-Tode, Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1725. source OF TRANSLATION: Foster’s translation appeared 
in the Moravian Hymn Book, London, 1789, and was altered to its present form in the 1886 edition. 
SOURCE OF TUNE: Unknown. 
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30 Gracious Lord, Our Shepherd and Salvation 


Tobias Clausnitzer, 1619-1684 COVENANT (MARTER CHRISTI) 10.7.10.7.10.10.7.7. 

Tr. John Swertner, 1746-1513 J. D. Grimm’s “Choralbuch, 1755 
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1 Gra-cious Lord, our Shepherd and Sal-va-tion, In Thy pres-ence we ap- pear; 
2 Lord, re-ceive the thanks and ad-o - ra - tion, Which to Thee we hum-bly pay, 
3 Chos-en flock, thy faith-ful Shep-herd fol-low, Who laid down His life for thee; 
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Own us. as Thy flock and con-gre - ga-tion, Let us feel that Thou art near: 
For our call-ing and pre- des - ti- na-tion, Bless-edSav-iour, on this day; 
All thy days un-to His ser-vice hal-low, Each His true dis - ci - ple_ be: 
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May we all en-joy Thy love and fav-or, And 0- bey Thee asour Head and Sav-iour, 
Give us grace towalk asThine annointed, In the path Thou hast for us ap-point-ed; 
Ev-er-more re-joice to doHis pleasure, Be the full-ness of His grace thy trea-sure; 
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Who, by Thy most pre-cious blood, Mad’st us, sin-ners, heirs of God. 
We _ de-vote most heart-i - ly Soul and bod-y un- to Thee. 
Should suc-cess thy la - bor crown, Give the praise to Him a - lone. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Altdorffisches Gesang-Biichlein, 1663. SOURCE OF TRANSLATION: Moravian Hymn 
Book, London, 1789. source oF TUNE: It was known and sung at Herrnhut, c.1735, and appeared in 
the manuscript of J. D. Grimm’s Choralbuch, 1755. The first Moravian collection to include this tune 
was the Choralbuch der evangelischen Briidergemeinen vom Jahr 1778 gehdorige Melodien, Leipzig, 
1784. 
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Highly Favored Congregation 3] 


Samuel T. Benade, 1746-1830, St. 1-5 BATTY (RING RECHT) 8.7.8.7. 
J. Martin Dober, 1703-1748, St. 6 ‘Herrnhuter Choralbuch,” 1735 
{) 
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1 High - ly fa - vored con - gre - ga - tion, Loved by Je - sus 
2 Ground-ed = on thy Sav-iour’s mer - it, Blest in His com- 
3 Wit - ness here to all a- round thee Of thy Sav -iour’s 
ANH =~ vi =dence”' by word and ac - tion, That thy faith is 
5 By  love’s clos - est bonds u - nit - ed, As the Lord’s own 
6 Grant, Lord, to ‘Thy Con - gre - ga - tion, What a- dorns her 
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and es - teemed, Ne’er for - get thy des - ti - na - tion, 
mu - nion sweet, Des - tined heav - en to inj; =. her = “it; 
dy - ing love; Tes - ti - fy, “He sought and found me, 
not in vain, That thy high - est sat - is - fac - tion 
fave-= mie =|. ly; Be to serve His Name _ ex - cit - ed, 
in Thy sight; Let her walls be called sal - va - tion, 


Why from this vain world re - deemed. 


And the Church a - bove to _ meet. 
Else I still should rest - less’ rove.” 
Cen - ters in the Lamb once - slain. 
Be to Him a fruit - ful tree. 
Be her glo - ry, shield, and _ light. A -~ men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Unknown. source or TUNE: First appeared in the handwritten manuscript of the 
Herrnhuter Choralbuch, Herrnhaag, 1735. First published in Johann Thommen’s Erbaulicher Musi- 
calischer Christen-Schatz, Basel, 1745. 
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3) Jesus Makes My Heart Rejoice 


Henriette Luise von Hayn, 1724-1783 HAYN 7.7.8.8.7.7. 
Tr. Frederick W. Foster, 1760-1835 “Herrnhuter Choralbuch,” 1735 
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1 Je - sus makes my heart re-joice, I’m His sheep, and know his voice; 
2 Trust-ing His mildstaff al-ways, I go in and out in peace; 


3 Should not I for glad - nessleap, Led by Je - sus as his sheep? 
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He’s a Shep-herd, kind and gra-cious, And His past-ures are de - li- cious; 
He will feed me with the treas-ure Of His grace in rich - estmeas-ure; 
For when these blest days are o - ver, To the arms of my dear Sav-iour 
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Con-stant love to me Heshows, Yea, my ve - ry name He knows. 
When a- thirst to Him I cry, Liv-ing wa-ter He'll sup-ply. 
I shall be con-veyedto rest: A - men, yea, my lot is blest. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Gesangbuch zum Gebrauch der evangelischen Briidergemeinen, Barby, 1778. soURCE 
OF TRANSLATION: A Collection of Hymns for the use of the Protestant Church of the United Brethren, 
London, 1789. source oF TUNE: First appeared in the handwritten manuscript of the Herrnhbuter 
Choralbuch, Herrnhaag, 1735. 
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Jesus, Lead the Way 33 


Nicolaus L. von Zinzendorf, 1700-1760 SEELENBRAUTIGAM, 5.5.8.8.5.5. 
Tr. Arthur W. Farlander, 1898- Adam Drese, 1620-1701 


1 Je - sus, lead the way Throughour life’s long day, And with 
2 Shouldour lot be hard, Keep us_ on our guard; E - ven 
3 When we need re - lief From an in - _ ner grief, Or when 
4 Or - der thou’ our’ ways,Sa - viour, all our days. If thou 
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faith - ful foot-step stead - y, We will fol - low, ev-er_ read - y. 
through se - ver-est tri - al Make us brave in self-de- ni - al: 
e -. vils come al - lur - ing, Make us_ pa- tient and en - dur - ing: 


lead us throughrough pla - ces, Grant us thy sus-tain-ing_ gra - ces. 
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by thy hand To the Fa - ther - land. 


Tran-sient pain may _ be But a way to thee. 
Let us fol - low still Thymost ho - ly will. 
When our course is oer, O - pen  heav - en’s_ door. A - men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: This composite of two earlier hymns by Zinzendorf first appeared in Sammlung 
geistlicher und lieblicher Lieder, Leipzig, 1725. souURCE OF TRANSLATION: The Hynmal 1940. source 
OF TUNE: Geistreiches Gesangbuch, Darmstadt, 1698 
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34 All People That on Earth Do Dwell 


Based on Psalm too OLD HUNDREDTH L.M., 
William Kethe, d. 1608?, alt. Attr. to Louis Bourgeois, ¢.1510-c.1561 
~~ “Genevan Psalter, E551 
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1 All peo-ple that on earth do dwell,Sing to the Lord withcheer-ful voice; 
2 The Lord, ye know,is God in- deed; With-out our aid he did us make; 
3 0 en - ter then his gates with praise, Ap-proach with joy his courts un - to; 
4 For why?theLordour God is good, His mer-cy is for-ev - er sure; 
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Him serve with mirth, his praise forth tell, Come ye be-fore him and re-joice. 
We _ are his folk, he doth us feed, And for his sheephe doth us take. 
Praise,laud,and blesshisname al-ways, For it isseem-ly so to do. 
His truth at all times firm - ly stood, And shall from age to age en-dure. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Day’s Psalter, London, 1560-1561. souRcE oF TExT: Genevan Psalter, 1551. 


35 Stand Up, and Bless the Lord 


James Montgomery, 1771-1854 OLD 134TH (ST. MICHAEL) S.M. 
Adapted from ‘“‘Genevan Psalter,” 1551 
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1 Stand up, and bless the Lord, Ye peo - ple of His choice; 
2 Though high a - bove all praise, A - bove all  bless-ing high, 
3 Oh, for the liv - ing flame From His own _ al - tar brought, 
4 God is ourstrength and song, And His_ sal - va- tion ours; 
5 Stand up, and bless the Lord; The Lord your God a - dore; 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Written in 1824, and first published in Montgomery’s Christian Psalmist, 1825. 
SOURCE OF TUNE: Genevan Psalter, 1551. 
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Who would not fear His ho - ly name,And laud and mag- ni - fy? 
To touch our lips, our minds in-spire, And wing to heav’n our thought! 
Then be His lovein Christ pro-claimed With all our ran-somed pow’rs. 
Stand up, and bless His glo-rious name, Hence-forth for - ev - er - more. A-men. 


O Gladsome Light 36 


Greek: Phos hilaron, 37d century? NUNC DIMITTIS 6.6.7.6.6.7, 


Tr. Robert S. Bridges, 1844-1930 Altr. to Louis Bourgeois, ¢.1510-C.1561 
Harm. adapted from Claude Goudimel, d.1572 


) 
if yee ee = _— 
DY, Ce ee ee ee CF SF, 


10 — glad-some light, O grace Of God the Fa-ther’s face, Th’e- 
2 Now,ere day fad - eth quite, We _ see the eve-ning light, Our 
3 To thee of right be longs All praise of ho - ly songs, O 


C2 


‘ 
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ter - nal splen-dor wear-ing; Ce - les- tial, ho - ly, blest, Our 
wont -ed hymn out - pour -ing; Fa - ther of might un - known, Thee, 
Son of’ God, Life - giv - er; Thee, there-fore, O Most High, The 
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Sav - ior Je-sus Christ, Joy - ful in thine ap - pear - ing. 
his in - car-nate Son, And Ho-ly Spirit a - dor - _ ing. 
world aoth glo - ri - fy, And shall ex - alt for-ev - er. A - men. 
las Oe Og Se eee E z fF 
aod eel Eee Cees pee fe me 2k pees Oe bree fh z pea 


SOURCE OF TEXT: The earliest printed form of this Greek hymn, probably from the third century, is 
found in Usher’s De Symbolis, 1647. souRCE OF TRANSLATION: The Yattendon Hymnal, London, 1899. 
SOURCE OF TUNE: Genevan Psalter, 1549. Goudimel included this tune in his harmonizations of psalm 
tunes published in 1551. 
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37 The Day Thou Gavest, Lord, Is Ended 


John Ellerton, 1826-189 3, all. LES COMMANDEMENS DE DIEU 9.8.9.8. 
Altr. to Louis Bourgeois, ¢.1510-c.1561 
“Genevan Psalter,” 1543 


day thou gav - est, Lord, is end - ed, 
thank thee that thy Church, un - sleep - ing 
o’er each con - ti - nent and is - land 
sun __ that bids us rest is wak - ing 
be it, Lord; thy throne _ shall nev -. ef, 
pe 
ie Eerie aE es a ee | 
NS aa a Se | }___l _ gg Se, I 
The dark - ness falls at thy be - hest; 
While earth rolls on - ward 11 ee EL light, 
The dawn leads’ on an - oth -> er day, 
Our breth - ren ’neath the west - ern sky, 
Like earth’s proud em - pires, pass a - way; 
F. = 5 2. 
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To thee our morn - ing hymns as - cend -_ ed, 
Through all the world her watch is keep -_ ing, 
The voice of prayer is nev - er sl f=), lent 
And hour by hour __ fresh lips are mak - ing 
Thy king - dom. stands, and _— grows for - ev - er, 


praise shall sanc - ti 
And rests not now _ by day or night. 


Nor dies the strain of praise a - °° -way. 
Thy won-drous do - ings heard on high. 
Till all thy crea-tures own sway A - men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: A Liturgy for Missionary Meetings, 1870. soURCE OF TUNE: Genevan Psalter, 1549. 
This is the tune used for the Decalogue and Psalm 140. It was included in Ainsworth’s Psalter, 1612. 
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Hope of the World 


DONNE SECOURS 11.10.11.10. 


Georgia Harkness, 1891- 
4h ; “Genevan Psalter,” 1551 
in Ro = Sl ln el Weel i) Co Sc a Vo ae Gee See 
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1 Hope of the world, thou Christ of great com - pas - sion, 
2 Hope of the world, God’s gift from high - est  heav - en, 
3 Hope of the world, a - foot on dust - y high - ways, 
4 Hope of the world, who by thy cross didst save us 


5 Hope of the world, O - Christ, o’er death vic - to - rious, 
WAY, Bal eae ee” tes eer a erg Deel Geel” ere) see i) ee ee ee ed 
Peo: Gal Dae eel 9 ee ee eae eee re” al Rid ee | eT D. ie nessa 


to 


Bring - ing tooo e bun iss gory souls the bread of life, 
Show - ing to wan - dering souls the path of light, 
From death and dark de - spair, from _ sin and guilt, 

by sign didst , con - quer grief and pain, 


{ fou, VATS eee 
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coy, 

Save us, thy peo - ple, from con- sum - ing pas - sion, 


Still let. > thy, \Spir-1 <1" it Ui =" GO us be giv - en 
Walk thou be - side us lest the tempt-ing by - ways 
We ren - der’ back the love thy mer - cy gave uS; 
We would be faith - ful to thy gos - pel _— glo - rious; 
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Who by our own false hopes and aims- are __ spent. 
io heal earth’s wounds and end her Obit - ter _ strife. 
Lure ius a - way from thee to_ end - less - night. 
Take thou our lives’ and use them as thou _'wilt. 
how “art tours Lord's hou sdost. for -/eyv -. er reign! A-men. 
mee 
—————————————— sf Be 
se a Se SS Sr er ees ios oe ios 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Eleven Ecumenical Hymns, New York, 1954. Used by permission of The Hymn 
Society of America. souRCE OF TUNE: Genevan Psalter, 1551. 
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39 Comfort, Comfort Ye My People 


Based on Isaiah 4o:1-8 PSALM 42 8.7.8.7.7.7.8.8. 
Johannes Olearius, 1611-1684 “Genevan Psalter,” 1551 
Tr. Catherine Winkworth, 1827-1878, alt. 


1 Com - fort,com-fort ye my peo - ple, Speak ye peace, thus saith our God; 
2 Hark, the voice of onethatcri - eth In the des- ert far and near, 
3 Make ye straight what long was crook-ed, Make therough-er pla - ces_ plain; 


Com - fort those who sit in dark -ness Mourn-ing ’neath their sor - rows’ load. 
Bid - ding all men to re-pent-ance Since the king-dom now is_ here. 
Let your heartsbe trueandhum-ble, As be-fits his ho - ly reign. 


Speak ye to Je- ru- sa-lem Of the peace that waits for them; 
Oh, that warn-ing cry o- bey! Now pre-pare for God a_ way; 
For the glo- ry of the Lord Now o’erearth is_ shed a- broad; 


ae ae ee ee 


Tell herthather sins I cov - er, And her war-fare now is 0 - ver. 
Let the val-leys rise to meet him And _ the hills bow down to greet him. 
And _ all fleshshallsee the to - ken That his word is nev-er bro-ken. A-men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Geistliche Singe-Kunst, Leipzig, 1671. sSouRCE OF TRANSLATION: Winkworth’s Cho- 
rale Book for England, London, 1863. souRCE oF TUNE: Genevan Psalter, 1551. 
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Print Thine Image Pure and Holy 40 


Thomas Hansen Kingo, 1634-1703 PSALM 42 (FREU DICH SEHR) 8.7.8.7.7.7.8.8. 
Tr. Jens Christian Aaberg, 1877- “Genevan Psalter,” 1551 
Adapted and harmonized by J. S. Bach, 1685-1750 
y Sirs ern Dee CASS Ra] AS EES 
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ad ald 
Print Thine im - age pure and’ ho - ly On my heart, O 
So that noth - ing high or low - ly Thy blest like - ness 
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Je - sus, cru-ci- fied for me, And the Lordof all cre-a- 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Danmarks og Norges Kirkers forordnede Salmebog (The Authorized Hymn Book 
of the Churches of Denmark and Norway), 1689. source oF TUNE: Genevan Psalter, 1551. Bach’s 
adaptation and harmonization appeared in Vierstimmige Choralgesdnge, Leipzig, 1769. 
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4| Lord, Who Throughout These Forty Days 


Claudia F. Hernaman, 1835-1598 ST. FLAVIAN C.M. 
“Day’s Psalter,” 1562 
4 


1 Lord, who through-out these for - ty days For us didst fast and pray, 
2 As thou with Sa - tan didst con-tend, And didst the vic- tory win, 
3 Andthroughthesedays of pen - i - tence, Andthroughthy pas - sion - tide, 
4 A - bide with us, that so, this life Of  suf-fering o - ver - past, 
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Teach us with thee to mournour sins, And close by thee to stay. 
O give usstrengthin thee to fight, In thee to con-quer sin. 
Yea, ev-er-more, in life anddeath, Je- sus! with us_ a - bide. 
An KEast-er of un-end-ing joy We may at-tain at last! A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Hernaman’s Child’s Book of Praise, London, 1873. souURCE OF TUNE: Day’s Psalter, 
1562. In its present form it first appeared in Richard Redhead’s Ancient Hymn Melodies, London, 
Loss: 


When All Thy Mercies, O My God 


Joseph Addison, 1672-1719 TALLIS’ ORDINAL C.M. 
4 Thomas Tallis, 4.1585 
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1 When all thy mer-cies, O my God,My ris - ing soul sur-veys, Trans- 

2 Un - num-bered com-forts to my soul Thy ten-der care be-stowed, Be - 

3 Ten thou-sand thou-sand pre-cious gifts My dai - ly thanks em-ploy; Nor 

4 Throughall e - ter- ni - ty to thee A joy - ful song I'll raise; For, 
4 — 2 1 ee te ee 


SOURCE OF TEXT: The Spectator, London, August 9, 1712. souRCE OF TUNE: Parker’s Psalter, London, 
c.1560. 
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port -ed with the view, I’m lost In won-der, love,and praise. 
fore my _ in- fant heart con-ceived From whom those com-forts flowed. 


isthe least a cheer-ful heart That tastes those gifts with joy. 
e - ter-ni-ty’s too short To ut-ter all thy praise! A-men. 


All Praise to Thee, My God 43 


Thomas Ken, 1637-1711, alt. TALLIS’ CANON L.M. 
Thomas Tallis, d. 1585 
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1 All praise to thee,my God, thisnight,For all the bless-ings of the light! 
For - give me,Lord,for thy dear Son, The ill that I this day have done, 
O may my soul on thee re-pose, And with sweet sleep mine eye-lids close, 
Praise God, from whom all bless-ings flow; Praise him, all crea-tures here be - low; 


Keep me, O keep me, King of kings, Be-neath thine own al-might-y wings! 
That with the world, my-self,andthee,I, ere I sleep, at peace may be. 
Sleep that may me more vig-orousmakeTo servemyGodwhenI_a-wake. 
Praise him a -bove, yeheaven-ly host; Praise Fa-ther,Son,and Ho-ly Ghost. A-men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Ken’s A Manuel of Prayers, London, 1674. souRcE oF TUNE: Parker’s Psalter, Lon- 
don, c.1560. 
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44 God Moves in a Mysterious Way 
William Cowper, 1731-1800 DUNDEE CM. 
“Scottish Psalter,” 1615 


Ss 


1 God movesin a mys- te-riousway His won-ders to per - form; 
2 Ye fear - ful saints, fresh cour-age take; The clouds ye so much dread 
3 Judge not the Lord by  fee- ble sense, But trust him for his grace; 
4 Blind un- be-lief is sure to err, And _ scan his work in _ vain; 
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He plants his foot-steps in the sea And rides up-on the storm. 
Are big withmer-cy, andshallbreakIn _ bless-ings on your head. 
Be - hind a frown-ing prov-i- dence He hides a_ smil-ing face. 
God is his own in -ter-pret-er, And he _ willmakeit plain. A-men. 


Be ee ee ee a iciae 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Cowper’s Twenty-six Letters on Religious Subjects; to which are added Hymns, 
London, 1774. source or TUNE: Scottish Psalter, 1615. 


45 God Moves in a Mysterious Way 


William Cowper, 1731-1800 LONDON NEW, C.M. 
“Scottish Psalter” 1635 


1 God moves in a_ mys - te-rious way His won-ders to per - form; 
2 Ye fear - ful saints, fresh cour-age take; The clouds ye so much dread 
3 Judgenot the Lord by fee - ble sense, But trust him for his _ grace; 
4 Blind un - be- lief is sure to err, And scan his work in vain; 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Cowper’s Twenty-six Letters on Religious Subjects; to which are added Hymns, 
London, 1774. souRCE OF TUNE: Scottish Psalter, 1635. 
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He plants his foot-steps in the sea And rides up - on the storm. 
Are’ big withmer-cy, and shallbreak In  bless-ings on your head. 
Be - hind a frown-ing prov-i- dence He hides a_ smil-ing face. 
God is_ his own in - ter-pret-er, And he will make it plain. 


O tor a Closer Walk With God. — 46 


William Cowper, 1731-1800 CAITHNESS C.M. 
“Scottish Psalter,” 1635 


See keer 
O for a clos-er walk withGod, A calm andheaven-ly frame, 
Where is_ the bless-ed - ness I knew When first I saw the Lord? 
- turn,O ho-ly dove, re - turn, Sweet mes-sen-ger of rest! 


e 
he dear-est i - dol I have known, What-e’er that i - dol be, 
So shall my walk be close with God, Calm and se- rene my frame; 


ae 
oe. zeae 


A light to shine up - on the road That leadsmeto the Lamb! 
Where is_ the soul-re-fresh-ing view Of Je-sus and his word? 
I hate the sins that made thee mourn And drove tkee from my breast. 
Help me to tear itfromthy throne, And wor-ship on - ly thee. 
So _ pur- erlight shall mark the road That leadsmeto the Lamb. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Conyers’s Collection of Psalms and Hymms, London, 1772. souRcE oF TUNé: Scottish 
Psalter, 1635. 
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A] Lord Jesus, Think on Me 


Synesius of Cyrene, ¢.375-430 SOUTHWELL S.M. 
Tr. Allen W. Chatfield, 1808-1896, alt. Adapted from Damon’s “Psalmes” 1579 
yy 
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1 Lord Je - sus, think on me, And purge a- way my sin; 
2 Lord Je - sus, think on me, A - mid_ the bat - tle’s strife; 


3 Lord Je - sus, think on me, Nor let me_ go a - stray; 
©) bom S| oe Sane | cae! nae eee Es ~ a veoent nated ol” beamed Wes aes Pe et) 
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From earth-born pas-sions set me free, And make me pure with - in. 
In all my pain and mis-er-y Be _ thou myhealthand life. 
Through dark-ness and per- plex - i - ty Point thou theheaven-ly way. A- men. 


4 Lord Jesus, think on me, 
That, when this life is past, 
I may the eternal brightness see, 
And share thy joy at last. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Written early in the fifth century, this is the last of the ten hymns of Synestus, Bishop 
of Cyrene. souRCE OF TRANSLATION: Chatfield’s Songs and Hymns of Earliest Greek Christian Poets, 
Bishops, and others, translated into English verse, London, 1876. source oF TUNE: William Damon’s 
Psalmes, London, 1579. 
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Our God, Our Help in Ages Past 48 


Based on Psalm go ST. ANNE C.M. 
Isaac Watts, 1674-1748 Attr to William Croft, 1678-1727 


1 Our God, our help in a-ges past, Our hope for years to come, 
2 Un- der’ the shad-ow’ of thy throne Thy saintshavedwelt se - cure; 
3 Be - fore’ the hills in or -der stood, Or earth re-ceivedher frame, 
4 A thou-sand a- ges’ in thy sight Are like an eve-ning _ gone, 
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Our shel-ter from the storm-y blast, And our’ e - ter-nal home. 
Suf - fi-cient is thine arm a- lone, And our de-fense is _ sure. 
From ey - er - last-ing thou art God, To  end-less years the same. 
Short as the watch that ends the night Be - fore the ris-ing sun. A-men. 


Cs a ae a ee ee ee 
amie alge pe beeen pe ee eee pte ee 
5 Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 6 Our God, our help in ages past, 
Bears all its sons away; Our hope for years to come, 
They fly, forgotten, as a dream Be thou our guard while troubles last, 
Dies at the opening day. And our eternal home. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Watts’s Psalms of David, Imitated in the Language of the New Testament, And 
apply’d to the Christian State and Worship, London, 1719. souRcE OF TUNE: Supplement to the New 
Version, London, 1708. 
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49 Ye Servants of God, Your Master Proclaim 


Charles Wesley, 1707-17858 HANOVER 10.10.11.11. 
William Croft, 1678-1727 


SSS 4S SS 


1 $ serv - ants of God, your Mas - ter pro - claim, 
2 God rul - eth on high, al - might - y to save, 
3 Sal - va - tion e God who sits on the throne! 
4 Then let us - dore and give him his right, 


SS 
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And pub - lish a - broad his won - der - ful name. 
And - still he is nigh, his pres - ence we have; 
Let all cry a - loud and hon - or the Son; 


glo - ry and power, all wis - dom  and_ might, 
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The name, vic - to - rious, Je - sus ex -_ tol; 
The great con - gre - ga - tion e tri - umph shall sing, 
The prais - es of Je - sus the an - gels pro - claim, 
All hon - or and bless - ing’ with - gels a -_ bove, 


wee eee mete 
led did jy gig ddl ddd 


His king-dom is glo-rious, he rules o - ver all. 

As - crib-ing sal - va-~-tion to Je - sus, our King. 

Fall down on their fa- ces and wor-ship the Lamb. 

And thanks nev - er ceas-ing and _ in - fi - nite love. A - men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Hywms for Times of Trouble and Persecution, London, 1744. soURCE OF TUNE: 
Supplement to the New Version, London, 1708. 
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Thine Arm, O Lord, in Days of Old 50 


Edward H. Plumptre, 1864 ST. MATTHEW C.M.D. 
William Croft 
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— Kap , © 
hine arm, O Lord, in’ days of old Was strong to heal and save; 


Lee 
2 And lo, Thy touchbroughtlife and health, Gave speech, andstrength, andsight; 
3 Be Thouour great De - liv - erer still, Thou Lord of life and death; 
a a~ 
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It tri-umphedo’er dis - ease and death, O’er dark-ness and_ the grave. 
And youth re-newedand fren- zy calmed Owned Thee,the Lord of light. 
Re - store and quick-en, sootheand bless With Thine al - might - y breath. 
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To Thee they went, the blind, thedumb,The pal - sied and the lame, 
Andnow, O Lord, be near to bless, Al - might - y aS 1tOL  ayOre, 


To hands that work and eyes that see, Give wis - dom’s heaven-ly lore, 
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The lep - er with his taint-ed life, The sick with fe - veredframe. 

In crowd-edstreet,by rest-lesscouch, As by Gen-nes-aret’s shore. 

That whole and sick, and weak andstrong, May praise Thee ev - er - more. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Written in 1864 and first published in leaflet form. Its first hymnal inclusion was in 
the Appendix to Hymmns Ancient and Modern, London, 1868. source OF TUNE: Supplement to the 
New Version, London, 1708. 
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5] Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee - 


Latin, 12th century KING’S NORTON C.M. 
Tr. Edward Caswall, 1814-1878, alt. Jeremiah Clark, 1670-1707 
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1 Je - sus, the ver - y thought of thee 

2 Nor voice can sing, nor heart can frame, 

30 hope _ of ev - ery con - trite heart, 
Pee ho ee ee ee eee 
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With ee fills my breast; But sweet - er far thy 
Nor can the mem-ory find, A sweet - er sound _ than 
O JOV “hot all the meek, To those who fall, how 


thy pres - ence rest. 
thy blest name, O Sav - iour of man - kind! 
kind thou art! How good to those who seek! 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Anonymous Latin hymn of the twelfth century, sometimes ascribed to Bernard of 
Clairvaux. SOURCE OF TRANSLATION: Caswall’s Lyra Catholica, London, 1849. souRCE OF TUNE: Play- 
ford’s The Divine Companion, London, 1707. 


52 ~=Ss The Head That Once Was Crowned With Thorns 


ST. MAGNUS C.M. 
Jeremiah Clark, ¢.1670-1707 


Thomas Kelly, 1769-1855 


1 The head that once was crowned withthorns Is crowned with glo - 
2 The high - est placethat heaven af-fords Is his, is his by right; 
3 The joy of all who dwell a-bove, The joy of all be - low, 
4 To them thecross,with all its shame, Withall its grace, 1 1 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Kelly’s Hymns on Various Passages of Scripture, Dublin, fifth edition, 1820. souRcE 
OF TUNE: Playford’s The Divine Companion; London, 1707. 
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; O- a oO 
A roy-al di-a-dem a-dorns The might-y vic - tor’s brow. 


The King of kings,and Lord of lords, And heaven’s e - ter - nal light. 
To whom he man- i - fests his love, And grants his name to know. 


Their namean ev - er - last-ingname, Their joy the joy of heaven. A-men. 
Fat!.o Ps leew is | @ Eye 2a | ER eae) | 
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Immortal Love, Forever Full 
John Greenleaf Whittier, 1807-1892 BISHOPTHORPE C.M. 
Jeremiah Clark, 1670-1707 


for - ev - er) Stull «Kor 
out - ward — lips con - fess - the Name All 


fF, = 
Ena = ian en ee = Sa a eee el Be =, 
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er shared, for - 
ly know - eth 


ing free, 
oth - er names a - bove; 


eth love. 


3 We may not climb the heavenly steeps We touch him in life’s throng and press, 


To bring the Lord Christ down; And we are whole again. 
In vain we search the lowest deeps, — § ‘Through him the first fond prayers are said 
For him no depths can drown: Our lips of childhood frame; 
4 But warm, sweet, tender, even yet The last low whispers of our dead 
A present help is he; Are burdened with his Name. 
And faith has still its Olivet, 7 O Lord, and Master of us all, 
And love its Galilee. What’er our name or sign, 
5 The healing of his seamless dress We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
Is by our beds of pain; We test our lives by thine. 


’ 


SOURCE OF TEXT: From the poem, “Our Master,’ which appeared in Tent on the Beach and other 
Poems, 1867. SOURCE OF TUNE: H. Gardner’s Select Portions of the Psalms of David, c.1780. 
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54 Eternal Ruler of the Ceaseless Round 


John W. Chadwick, 1840-1904 SONG 1 10.10.10.10.10.10. 
Orlando Gibbons, 1583-1625 


) 
MY ey a Se eres ME Fee ee ee eee ee 
——_—<———_———— 
2 =f ice 
1E - ter-nal MRul-er of the cease-less round Of cir - cling 
2 We are of thee, the chil-dren of thy love, The broth- ers 
3 We would be one in ha-tred of all wrong, One in our 


plan - ets sing-ing on their way, Guide of the na -_ tions 
of thy well - be - lov - ed Son; De -scend, O Ho - ly 
love of all thingssweet and fair, One with the joy that 
wi 
ees < era 
at inal Rie ee) nee ee ee] i East Rael 
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from the night pro-found In - to the glo- ry of _ the 
Spir - it, like a dove In - to our hearts, that we may 
break-eth in - to song, One with the grief that trem-bleth 


bo Gin ADS Fee 2S a er. ps | ee 

PAI EN ie Be ees Se Es i ee 

Pr Se) KAA” ESE ee Eee pd 

the meee BSS Ea ae 
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per - fect day, Rule in our hearts, that we may ev - er 
be as one: As one with thee, to whom we ev - er 
in - to prayer, One in_ the power that makes the chil - dren 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Written 1864, and first published in Chadwick’s A Book of Poems, 1876. The first 
hymnal inclusion was Garrett Horder’s Congregational Hymns, London, 1884. SOURCE OF TUNE: 
George Wither’s Hymmes and Songs of the Church, London, 1623. 
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a ee 


be Guid- ed andstrength-ened and up - held by thee. 
tend; As one with him, our broth-er and our friend. 
free To fol - low truth,and thus to  fol- low thee. A - men. 


Forth in Thy Name, O Lord, | Go 55 


Charles Wesley, 1707-1788 ANGEL’S SONG (SONG 34) L.M. 
Orlando Gibbons, 1583-1625 


1 Forth in Thy Name, O Lord, I go, My _ dai - ly 


2 The task thy wis - dom hath as-signed, O, let me 
3 Thee may I set at my right hand, Whoseeyes my 
4 Give Me _ to bear Thy eas - y yoke, And ev - ery 
5 For thee de - light - ful - ly em - ploy What-e’er Thy 


yo —_} —_,___} —_j_ _| __,___}__}___1__}_—_|_ 
[snail vo Pres Cs Gs Pa Nn ee “Pe = CE EP ee or ee See Eee _ ed ee ee a 
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— fees 
la - bor’ to pur - sue, Thee, on- ly Thee, re - solved to 
cheer - ful - ly ful - fill; In all omy works Thy pres - ence 
in - most sub-stance see, And la- bor oon at Thy com- 
mo - ment watch and pray, And _ still to things e - ter - nal 
boun-teous grace hath given, And run my coursewith ev - en 
= aN S- ‘ = "1 i 
Onell ESS Gag Sag” 7 Pee en en ee Raney El ae Dee Ee as ee 
WAAR ere a ee Ee DS eee ee Se I (a oe ed ee)” ee ee” ee ee ee 
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know In all I think, or _ speak, do. 
find, And prove Thy good and_ per - fect will. 
mand, And _ of - fer all my works to Thee. 
look, And has - ten to Thy glo - rious day; 
j . close - ly walk with Thee to heaven. A- men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Hynms and Sacred Poems, London, 1749. souRCE OF TUNE: George Wither’s Hymmes 
and Songs of the Church, London, 1623. 
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56 Before Jehovah’s Aweful Throne 


Based on Psalm 100 WINCHESTER NEW L.M. 
Isaac Watts, 1674-1748 Adapted from 
Alt. by John Wesley, 1703-1791 “Musicalisches Handbuch,’ Hamburg, 1690 


1 Be - fore Je - ho ~-  vah’s awe - ful throne, Ye 
2 His sov - ereign power with - _ out our aid, Made 
3 We are his peo - ple, we his care, Our 
4 We'll crowd thy gates with thank - ful songs, High 
5 Wide as the world is thy com - mand, Vast 
G a 
‘ Bee BR EE 
I (ce se S anal ORM GWT SLA Tl Cea Ee SO CP a Ae Rea eam ATS eee <2 
LY ee a ASE celta, a yy aan ae aa ee ee 


na - tions bow with sa - cred joy; Know that the Lord is 

us of clay, and formed us men; And when, like wan - dering 
souls, and all our mor - tal frame; What last - ing hon - ors 

as the heavens our voic - es raise; And earth, with her ten 
as e - ter -ni - ty’ thy love; Firm as a, | rock. thy 


2 


oy : a ee et 

Se eS Oe J Geena Mee) | RS Ed 

LY a Bee. - Ree. oo es 
God a- lone, He can cre- ate, and he _ de: stroy. 


sheep, westrayed,He brought us to his fold a - gain. 
shall we rear, Al- might-y Mak- er, to thy name? 
thou-sand tongues, Shall fill thy courts with sound-ing praise. 
truth must stand, When roll - ing years shall cease to move. A - men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Watts’s Psalms of David, Imitated in the Language of the New Testament, and 
apply’d to the Christian State and Worship, London, 1719. John Wesley altered this hymn for his 
Collection of Psalms and Hymmns, Charlestown, 1737. souRcE OF TUNE: Musicalisches Handbuch der 
geistlichen Melodien, Hamburg, 1690. It was one of the German tunes adapted for the Foundery 
Collection, 1742, and was first called WincnHeEster in Moore’s Psalm-Singer’s Delightful Pocket- 
Companion, Glasgow, 1762. The present version is from Havergal’s Old Church Psalmody, London, 
1847. 
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Rise, My Soul, and Stretch Thy Wings 5/7 


Robert Seagrave, 1693-17509? alt. AMSTERDAM 7.6.7.6.7.7.7.6. 
German chorale 
In The Foundery Collection, 1742 


6 ae 
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1 Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings, Thy bet - ter por- tion trace; 
2 Riv - ers to the o- cean run, Nor stay in_ all their course; 
3 Cease, my soul, then,cease to mourn, Press on- ward to the prize; 
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Rise from tran - si - to - ry things Toward heaven, thy des-tined place. 
Fire as-cend-ing seeks the sun; Both speed them to _ their source: 


Soon the Sav-iour will re-turn Tri - um- phant in tthe skies: 
- Age pte 
Oe - ae A win Li aS a ee 2 ie ee 
Li Uw PSS Cee ee Ol el ES Ee Ho 


Sun andmoonand stars de - cay, Time shall soon this earth re - move; 
So my soul, de-rived from God, Longs to view His glo - rious face, 
Yet a sea-son, and we know Hap - py- en-trance will be _ given, 
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Rise, my soul, and haste a - way To seats pre-pared a - bove. 
For-wardtends to His a - bode,To rest in His _ em-brace. 
All our sor-rows left be - low, And earth ex-changed for heaven. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Seagrave’s Hymns for Christian Worship, London, 1742. source oF TUNE: This is 
one of six tunes which John Wesley adapted from Freylinghausen’s Geistriches Gesangbuch, Halle, 
1704, for his Foundery Collection, London, 1742. 
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58 Christ the Lord Is Risen Today 


Charles Wesley, 1707-1788, alt. EASTER HYMN 7.7.7.7. with Alleluias 


Arr. from “Lyra Davidica,” 1708 


22 = aes 
pe ee 
1 Christ the Lord is risen to - day, ie a6 


2 Lives a - gain our glo-rious King, 

3 Love’s re - deem-ing work is done, Al - - le - lu - _ ia! 
4 Soar we  now,where Christ has led, 

5 Hail the Lord of earth and heaven! 


SSeS = 


Sons of men and an- gels’ say 
Where, O death, is now thy _ sting? 
Fought the fight, the bat-tle won, Al - - le. >=) lus ita! 
Fol-lowing our ex - alt - ed Head, 
Praise to thee by both be _ given 


ye eg pee eae Z. 
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Raise your joys and__ tri-umphs high, 
Dy - ing once, he all doth save, 
Death in’ vain for - bids him _ rise, Al - - le - lu - 1a! 
Made like him, like him we rise, 


Thee we greet tri - um-phant now, 
areas 
oes 
Eee 
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Sing, yeheavens,and earth re - ply: 
Where thy vic - to - ry, O grave? 


Christ has o-pened Par-a-dise, Al .- - le -lu - ia! 
Ours the cross, the grave, the skies, 
Hail, the Res - a - rec - tion thou! Heres A-men. 
Soo + ieetete 
<a 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Hymms and Sacred Poems, London, 1739. source oF TUNE: Lyra Davidica, London, 
1708. 
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The God of Abraham Praise 


Revised Version of the Yigdal LEONI 6.6.8.4.D. 
Daniel ben Judah, ¢.1400 Traditional Hebrew Melody 
Tr. Thomas Olivers, 1725-1799 Adapted by Meyer Lyon, 1751-1797 


A-braham praise, Who reigns en-throned a - bove; 
2 He by him - self hath sworn: I on his oath de - pend; 
3 Theredwells the Lord, our King, The Lord our Right-eous - ness, 


An = cient of ev -'er - last -ing days, And God 
I shall, on ea - gle-wings up-borne,To heav’n as - cend: 
Tri - umph-ant o’er the world and sin, The Prince of Peace; 


To him’ up - lift your voice, At whose su-preme com - mand 
I shall be- hold his face, I shall his power a - dore, 
Si - on’s sa-cred height His king- dom he main - tains, 
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From earth we. rise, and seek the joys At his right hand. 
And sing the won-ders of his grace For’ ev - er - more. 
And, glo-rious with hissaints in light, For ‘ev - er reigns. A-men. 
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4 The God who reigns on high Who was, and is, the same, 
The great archangels sing, And evermore shall be: 
And “Holy, Holy, Holy,” cry, Eternal Father, great I AM, 

“Almighty King! We worship thee.” 


SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: First appeared in a tract, A Hymn to the God of Abraham, London, 
c.1770. It is a paraphrase of the Hebrew Yigdal, or doxology, dating from the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. The traditional Hebrew melody was transcribed and introduced in London’s Great Syna- 
gogue by Meyer Lyon (Leoni), 1751-1797. The first hymnal inclusion was John Wesley’s The 
Pocket Hymn-book, London, 1785. 
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60 Alone Thou Goest Forth, O Lord 


Peter Abelard, 1079-1142 BANGOR C.M. 
Tr. F. Bland Tucker, 1895- William Tans’ur, 1706?-1783 
ee, 
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1 A - lone thou go - est forth, O Lord, In_ sac- ri - fice to die; 
2 Our sins, not thine, thou bear - est, Lord, Make us thy _ sor-row feel, 
3 This isearth’sdark-est hour, but thou Dost light and life re - store; 
4 Give us com-pas-sion for  thee,Lord, That, as we _ share this hour, 
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Is this thy sor - rownaughtto us Whopassun-heed-ing by? 
Tillthrough our pit- y | and our shame Love an-swers love’sap - peal. 
Then let all praise be giv - en thee Wholiv-est_ ev - er - more. 
Thy crossmaybringus to  thyjoy And res-ur - rec-tion power. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Abelard’s Hymmnarius Paraclitensis. soURCE OF TRANSLATION: The Hymnal 1940. 
SOURCE OF TUNE: Tans’ur’s A Compleat Harmony of Syon, London, 1734. 


6] Am | a Soldier of the Cross 


Issac Watts, 1674-1748 ARLINGTON C.M. 
Thomas A. Arne, 1710-1778 
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1 Am [| a sol-dier of the cross, A fol-lower of the Lamb? 
2 Must I be car-ried to the skies On flow-ery beds of ease, 
3 Are there no foes for me _ to face? Must I not stem the flood? 
4 Sure I mustfight if I wouldreign; In - creasemy cour-age, Lord; 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: First appeared in Watts’s Sermons, 1721-24, at the conclusion of a sermon based on 
I Corinthians 16:13. souRCE OF TUNE: Taken from a theme in the overture to Arne’s opera, Artaxerxes, 
1762. First appeared as a hymn tune in Ralph Harrison’s Sacred Harmony, Vol. I, London, 1784. 
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And shall I fear to own Hiscause, Or blush to speak His name? 
While oth-ersfought to win the prize, Andsailed through blood-y seas? 
Is this vileworld a friend to grace, To help me on to God? 
I’ll_ bear the toil, en - dure the pain, Sup-port-ed by Thy Word. A-men. 
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Alas, and Did My Saviour Bleed 62 


Issac Watts, 1674-1748 AVON (MARTYRDOM) C.M. 
Hugh Wilson, 1764-1824 


1 A - las, and did my Sav-iourbleed And did my Sov-’reign die? 
2 Was it forcrimes that I havedone Hegroanedup-on the _ tree? 
3 Wellmightthe sun in dark-ness hide, And shut his glo- ries in, 

4 But drops of grief can ne’er re-pay The debt of love I _ owe; 
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Would he de - vote that sa-cred head For sin - nerssuch as_ I? 
A - maz-ing pit - y,graceunknown, And love be - yond de - gree! 
When Christ the might-y Mak-er died For man the crea-ture’s sin. 
Here, Lord, I give my-self a-way,’Tis all that I can do. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Watts’s Hywms and Spiritual Songs, London, 1707. souRcE oF TUNE: First printed in 
leaflets near the end of the eighteenth century for use in music classes. It was originally in duple or 
common time. In triple time it appeared as an anonymous tune in R. A. Smith’s Sacred Music Sung in 
St. George’s Church, Edinburgh, second edition, 1825. In Robertson’s The Seraph, Glasgow, 1827, 
Wilson is given as composer. However, it is possible that Wilson adapted this from an old Scottish 
melody. 
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63 All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name 


Edward Perronet, 1726-1792 MILES LANE C.M. 
Alt. by John Rippon, 1751-1836 William Shrubsole, 1760-1806 
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1 All hail the power of Je - sus meh Let an - ey pros-trate fall; 
2 Crownhim, ye mar-tyrs of our God, Who from his al - tar call; 
3 Ye seed of Is - ra - el’s chosenrace, Ye ran -somedof the fall, 
4 Let ev-ery kin-dred, ev - ery tribe, On this ter - res-trial _ ball, 
5 O that, with yon-der sa-credthrong,We at his feet may fall; 


Sa eecaeee ate coe ee arrears 


REFRAIN 


ee SS = ————— 
yt SS 
Bring forth the roy- al di - a - dem, 
Ex - tol thestem of Jes - se’s rod, 


Hail him whosavesyou by his grace, And crown him, crown him, 
To him all maj-es - ty as-cribe, 
We'll join the ev - er - last - ing song, 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: The Gospel Magazine, V1, November 1779. Altered by Jonn Rippon for his Selec- 
tion of Hymns, London, 1787. source oF TUNE: The Gospel Magazine, V1, November 1779. 
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Rejoice, the Lord Is King 64 


Charles Wesley, 1707-17885 DARWALL’S 148th 6.6.6.6.8.8. 
John Darwall, 1731-1789 


1 Re - joice, the Lord is King! Your Lord and King a - dore! 
2 The Lord, our Sav - ior, reigns, The God of truth and _ love; 
3 His king-dom can - not fail, He rules o’er earth and heaven; 


Re - joice, give thanks, and sing, And tri-umph ev - er- 
When he had purged our stains, He took his seat a - 
The keys of death and hell Are to our Je. - sus 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Hyams for our Lord’s Resurrection, 1746. souURCE OF TUNE: Aaron Williams’s New 
Universal Psalmodist, London, 1770. 
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65 Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the Sun 


Isaac Watts, 1674-1748 DUKE STREET L.M. 
John Hatton, 4.1793 


1 Je - sus shall reign wher - eer the sun Doth his suc- 
2 For him shall end - less' prayer’ be made, And prais - es 
3 Peo - ple and realms. of ev - ery tongue Dwell on _ his 


raeele 
ces - sive jour - neys_ run; His king-dom stretch from 


throng to crown his head; His name like sweet  per- 
love with sweet - est song, And in- fant voic - es 


shore to -shore Till moons shall wax and wane no more. 
fume shall rise With ev-ery morn - ing sac - ri - fice. 
shall pro-claim Their ear-ly bless - ings on his name. A-men. 


4 Blessings abound where’er he reigns; 
The prisoner leaps to lose his chains, 
The weary find eternal rest, 

And all the sons of want are blest. 


On 


Let every creature rise and bring 
Peculiar honors to our King; 

Angels descend with songs again, 
And earth repeat the loud Amen. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Watts’s Psalms of David, London, 1719. source oF TUNE: Henry Boyd’s A Select 
Collection of Psatms and Hymn Tunes, Glasgow, 1793. 
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Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life 66 


Frank Mason North, 1850-1935 GERMANY L.M. 
Gardiner’s “Sacred Melodies,” 1815 


erase 


1 Where cross the crowd - ed ways of life, | Where sound the 
2 In haunts of wretch-ed - ness’ and need, On shad -owed 
3 From ten-der  child-hood’s help - less - ness, From wom-an’s 
4 The cup of wa - ter given for thee Still holds the 


—e aa 
(= ene SS 4a a 
“4 x , = é 
ce 
cries of race and clan, A - bove the noise of self -ish 
thresh-olds dark with fears, Frompaths where hide the lures of 
grief, man’s bur - dened toil, From fam-ished souls, from _ sor- rows’ 
fresh - ness of thy grace; Yet long these mul - ti - tudes to 
2 TES 
20 hg eer ere ae eee ee 
amin - eee es on eee ae 
7 Ss 
Ja eeee ee = 4 5 a | 
[fan |___g@ | Ae 5 . 
Se re oy OT = =0 : 
strife, We hear thy voice, O Son of man. 
greed, We catch the vi - sion’ of thy tears. 
stress, Thy heart has nev - er known re - coil. 
see The sweet com - pas - sion’ of thy face. A - men. 


5 O Master, from the mountain side, 
Make haste to heal these hearts of pain; 
Among these restless throngs abide, 
O tread the city’s streets again, 


6 Till sons of men shall learn thy love, 
And follow where thy feet have trod, 
Till glorious from thy heaven above, 
Shall come the city of our God. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: The Christian City, XV, June 1903. The first hymnal inclusion was in The Methodist 
Hymnal, 1905. source or TuNE: William Gardiner’s Sacred Melodies, London, 1815. 
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67 Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken 


John Newton, 1725-1807 AUSTRIAN HYMN 8.7.8.7.D. 
Franz J. Haydn, 1732-1809 


) 
v 0, / 
ee bf are ewer ae ———<——_——_— == 4 


AWD. a, Ge oe a 


1 Glo-rious things of thee are spo-ken, Zi - on, cit- y of our God; 
2 See, thestreamsof liv-ing wa - ters, Springing from e - ter - nal love, 
3 Roundeach hab -i - ta- tion hov-ering,See the cloudand fire ap - pear 


QO 
Sn eo eee eee Zor wees wes bs ea eases ee 
ba Es i” Xo @ a | eo; j— 4+-——_t—_ 
[sia & SESS] Se el ee i a a EE iS SS ee) 
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He whose word can-not be bro-ken Formed thee for his own a - bode. 
Well sup-ply thy sons and daughters, And all fear of want re - move. 
For a glo-ry and a_ covering, Show - ing that the Lord is near! 


oie ee 
—— Se ee ee eee ee 
r Coe. ae 


On the Rock of A - ges founded, What can shake thy sure re - pose? 
Who can faint,whilesuch a riv - er Evy - erflowstheir thirst to as-suage? 
Thus de - riv - ing from their ban-ner Light by night and shade by day, 


ree] Oo 

(er ieee es Ea [ieee 

ey te | ~~, ee ae = 
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With sal-va-tion’s walls surrounded, Thoumay’st smile at all thy foes. 
Grace, which like the Lord, theGiver, Nev-er fails from age to age. 
Safe they feed up-on the man-na Whichhe gives them whenthey pray. A-men. 


oe ee” ee” ay ere yo al | ay. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: The Olney Hymns, London, 1779. source oF TUNE: Haydn composed this tune, 
based on a Croatian folk song, for the national hymn of Austria, and it was first sung on the birthday 
of the emperor, Francis II, ‘February 12, 1797. Its first hymnal inclusion was in Edward Miller’s 
Sacred Music, London, 1802. 
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O Worship the King, All Glorious Above 68 


Based on Psalm 104 LYONS 10:10:11.11. 
Robert Grant, 1779-1838, alt. Arr. from J. Michael Haydn ?, 1737-1806 
) 4 
Ja — ioe ere 
10 wor - ship the ae all glo - rious - bove, 
Heke) tell of his might, O sing of his grace, 
3 The earth with its store of won - ders un ~-_ told, 
ASUhy, poun - ti, — ful care, what tongue can re - cite? 
5 Frail chil-dren of dust, and fee - ble as frail, 
GE =. ee 
cane Se — 
O grate - ful - sing his power and_ his love; 
Whose robe is the light, whose can - - py space; 
Al - might - y, thy power hath found - od of old, 
It — breathes oe ie alr, ane shines in the light; 
In thee ae ies thee to fail; 
+ 
a: 1 
a a 3 a 
CY a EA ES = Ne A aas| 
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Our Shield and De - fend - er,’ the An - cient of Days, 
His char -iots of wrath the deep’ thun - der-clouds form, 
Hath stab - lished it fast by a change-less de - cree, 


It. streams from the hills, it de - scends_ to the plain, 
Thy mer - cies how ten - der, how firm to the end, 
tn a Pe eee ea = i 

ae eee ee i 


oa 


Pa - vil-ioned in splen-dor, and gird - ed with praise. 
And dark is his path on the wings of the _ storm. 


And round it hath cast, like a man - tle, the sea. 
And sweet-ly_ dis - tills in the dew and the _ rain. 
Our Ma-ker, De-fend-er, Re - deem - er, and Friend! A- men. 


2S eS Seal 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Bickersteth’s Christian Psalmody, London, 1833. souRcE oF TUNE: William Gardiner’s 
Sacred Melodies, London, 1815, where it is attributed to Haydn. Its first appearance in America was 
in Oliver Shaw’s Sacred Melodies, Providence, 1818. 
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69 The Light of God Is Falling 


Louis F. Benson, 1855-1930 GREENLAND 7.6.7.6.D. 
Ascribed to J. Michael Haydn, 1737-1806 


1 The light of God is_ fall - ing Up - on life’s com-mon way; 
2 Who shares his life’s pure pleas-ures, And walks the hon-est road, 
3 Where hu - man lives are throng-ing In toil and pain and sin, 

4 Thy ran-somedhost in glo- ry, All soulsthat sin and pray, 


The Mas-ter’s voice still call - ing, ‘“Come,walk with Me _ to - day”; 
Who trades with heap- ing meas-ures, And lifts his broth-er’s load, 
While clois-tered hearts are long - ing To _ bring the King-dom in, 
Turn toward the cross that bore Thee;‘‘Be - hold the Man!” they say; 


No du - ty can seem low - ly To him who lives with Thee, 
Who turns the wrong down blunt - ly, And lends the right a _ hand, 
O Christ,the Eld - er Broth-er Of proud and beat -en men, 
And while ThyChurch is plead-ing For all who would do_ good, 


And all of life grows ho - ly, O Christ of Gal - i - lee! 
He dwells in God’s own coun-try, He tills the Ho- ly Land. 
When they havefoundeach oth - er, Thy King-domwill come then! 
We hear Thy true voice lead-ing Our song of broth-er - hood. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Westminster Hymnal, Philadelphia, 1911, and the same year in the Presbyterian 
Hymnal. source oF TUNE: Ascribed to Haydn in Benjamin Jacob’s National Psalmody, London, 
1819. Jacob apparently took the tune from Latrobe’s Selection of Sacred Music from the Works of 
the Most Eminent Composers of Germany and Italy, Vol. I, 1806, where it is noted that this tune is 
“from one of J. M. Haydn’s ‘Services for Country Churches.’ ” 
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All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name 


Edward Perronet, 1726-1792 DIADEM C.M. 

Alt. by John Rippon, 1751-1836 James Ellor, 1819-1899 
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1 All hail the power of Je - sus’name! Let an- gels pros-trate 
2 Ye cho- sen_ seed of Is- rael’srace, Ye ran-somedfrom the 
3 Let ev - ery kin - dred, ev - ery tribe, On this ter - res- trial 
40 that with yon - der sa - credthrong We at His feet may 
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fall, Let an - gels pros- trate fall; Bring forth the roy - al 
fall,,. Ye ran-somed from the fall; Hail Him who saves you 
ball, On this ter - res - trial ball, To Him all maj - es- 
fail, We at His feet may fall!. Well. join the ev - er- 


ef, 
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(ADA 2 ed ROSY Rel ee ee Be oS) e eT Eel Ce” 
3 ie) Sa see a ead os el ee ee Ca, ee BE ee el EY a Sa a ee 
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Loa 42 ee Ed ee a ee ee De Be eee Ai ST La Pe 
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last-ing song, And crown . Him, 
) And crown Him, crown Him, crown Him, crown Him, 
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crown Him, crown Him, crown Him,And crownHimLord_ of all. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: The Gospel Magazine, V1, November 1779. Altered by John Rippon for his Selec- 
tion of Hymns, London, 1787. source oF TUNE: Composed for this text in 1838 in England. 
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Now | Have Found the Ground Wherein 


Johann Andreas Rothe, 1628-1758 MADRID 8.8.8.8.8.8. 

Tr. John Wesley, 1703-1791 William Matthews, 1759-1530 
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TeNowsie! have found thegroundwhere-in Sure my soul’san - chor 


2 Fa - ther, Thine ev - er-last-ing grace Our scan- ty thought sur- 
3 Thoughwavesand storms go o’er my head, Though strength and health and 
4 Fixed on this groundwill I re-main, Though my heart fail and 


Pelee. ene 
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may re - main Thewoundsof Je - sus, for my sin 
pass - es far, Thy heart still melts with ten - der - ness, 
friends be gone, Thoughjoysbe with - ered all and dead, 
flesh de - cay; This an-chor shall my soul sus ~-_ tain, 
= Al 5) Es fa 
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Se = in = ° x ee 
Be - fore the world’sfoun - da-tion slain; Whose mer-cy shall un - 
Yny armsof love - still oO - pen are Re - turn-ing sin - ners 
Thoughev-ery com - fort be with - drawn, On this my stead - fast 
When earth’sfoun-da - tions melt a - way: Mer-cy’sfull power i 
o a 
oye Sr eee > ame a ed ae ea 
Da) 5} —_|—__@ _@—__9 3 Et 
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& 
shak-en stay, | When heaven and | 
to re - ceive,. That mer - cy they may taste and live. 
‘soul re - lies Fa = "ther: Thy “mer = ‘cy “nev - €r dies. 
then shall prove, Loved with an ev er - last - ing __ love. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Zinzendorf’s Christ-Catholisches Singe- und Bet-Biichlein, 1727. SOURCE OF TRANS- 
LATION: Hymns and Sacred Poems, London, 1740. SOURCE OF TUNE: An early nineteenth-century 


“Old Methodist” tune. 
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“Welcome, Happy Morning!” 7) 


Venantius Fortunatus, 530-609 FORTUNATUS 11.11.11.11. with Refrain 

John Ellerton, 1826-1893 Arthur S. Sullivan, 1842-1900 
< a 

[in Le > I pba _ ee —- ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee eee 2 

IS, et NS ES — a 


1 ‘‘Wel-come,hap-py morn-ing!’” age to age shall say: “Hell to-day is 
2 Earth her joy con- fess - es, cloth-ing her for spring, All fresh gifts re - 
3 Thou, of life the Au-thor, deathdidst un - der - go, Treadthe path of 
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van-quished,heavenis won to - day!” Lo! the dead is _ liv - ing, 
turned with her re- turn - ing King: Bloomin ev - ery mead - ow, 
dark - ness, sav-ingstrength to show; Comethen, True and Faith - ful, 


God for ev - er- more! Him, their true Cre - a - tor, all His works a - dore! 
leaveson ev - ery bough, Speak His sor-row end-ed, hail His tri- umph now. 
now ful- fill Thy word; ’Tis Thine ownthirdmorn-ing;rise,O bur - ied Lord! 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Written near the end of the sixth century. SOURCE OF TRANSLATION: Brown- 
Borthwick’s Supplemental Hymn and Tune Book, London, 1869. source oF TuNE: The Hymnary, 
London, 1872. 
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73 O Come, O Come, Emmanuel 


Latin: c.oth century VENI EMMANUEL 8.8.8.8.8.8. 
Tr. John M. Neale, 1818-1866, Sts. 1,2, alt. Adapted from Plainsong 
Tr. Henry S. Coffin, 1877-1954, Sts. 3,4 Thomas Helmore, 1811-1890 


f) 4 In unison 
| oe awe] i es a 
7 uae Sa es iat? La fae be I ee RS Be ee 
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O come, O come,Em- man - u - eal, And ran-som cap-tive 
O come, thou Day-spring, come and cheer Our spir-its by thine 
O come,thou Wis-dom from on high, And_ or- der all things, 
O come, De-sire of nee y tions, bind All  peo-ples in one 


Is - ra - el, Thatmournsin lone-ly ex - ile here, Un- 
ad - vent here; Dis - persethegloom-y clouds of night, And 
far and nigh; To us the path of knowl - edge show, And 
heart and mind; Bid en-vy,strifeand quar - rels cease; Fill 


til the Son of God ap - pear. 
death’s dark shad-ows _ put to flight. 
cause us in her’ ways to go. 

the wholeworldwith heav -_ en’s peace. 


Re - joice! Re - joice! Km- 


man - u - el Shall come to thee, O Is - ra - el! A-men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Latin, ninth century. SOURCE OF TRANSLATION: Stanzas 1 and 2 — The Hymnal Noted, 
London, 1851. Stanzas 3 and 4 — Hymns of the Kingdom of God, New York, 1910. souRCE OF TUNE: 
Thomas Helmore’s musical edition of The Hymnal Noted, London, 1854, with the notation, “from a 
French Missal in the National Library, Lisbon, Portugal.” 
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Lord of Our Life, and God of Our Salvation 74 


Matthaus von Lowenstern, 1594-1648 ISTE CONFESSOR (ROUEN) 11.11.11.5. 
Tr. Philip Pusey, 1799-1855 Poitiers Antiphoner, 1746 
age ee ee es ee 
ye et 
Sg re 
1 Lord” of ‘our ~ life, and!’ "God' ‘of “ourtsal’=" va = tion, “Star. of, our 


2 Lord, thoucanst help when earth-ly ar-mor fail - eth; Lord, thou canst 
3 Peace, in’ our hearts, our e - vilthoughts as - suag - ing; Peace, in thy 
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night, and hope of ev-ery na - tion, Hear and re - ceive thy 
save when sin it-self as - sail - eth; Lord, o’er thy rock nor 
Church, where broth-ers are en - gag - ing; Peace,when the world its 
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Church’s sup- pli - ca - tion, Lord God al - might - y. 
death nor hell pre - vail- eth; Grant us thy peace, Lord: 
bus - y war is wag-ing; Calm thy foes’ rag - ing! A-men. 
ee ee eas 
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4 Grant us thy help till backward they are driven; 
Grant them thy truth, that they may be forgiven; 
Grant peace on earth, or after we have striven, 
Peace in thy heaven. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Geistliche Kirchen- und Haus-Musik, Breslau, 1644. SOURCE OF TRANSLATION: This 
free paraphrase was written in 1834, and first published in A. R. Reinagle’s Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 
Oxford, 1840. source or TUNE: A Rouen church melody found in the Poitiers Antiphoner, 1746, 
not found in English usage prior to The English Hymmal, London, 1906. 
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715 The Day of Resurrection 


John of Damascus, c.696-c.754 LANCASHIRE 7.6.7.6.D. 

Tr. John M. Neale, 1818-1866, alt. Henry T. Smart, 1813-1879 
1 The day of res- ur - rec - tion! Earth,tell it a - broad; 
2 Our hearts be pure from e - vil, That we may see a- right 


3 Now let theheavensbe joy - ful, Let earth her song be - gin, 


Se J 


The Pass - 0 - ver of  glad-ness, The Pass - 0 - ver of God. 
The Lord in rays e - ter - nal Of res - ur - rec - tion light; 
The round world keep high tri-umph, And all that is’ there - in; 
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From death to life e - ter - nal, Fromearth un - to the 
And, lis-tening to his ac - cents, May héar so calm and 
Let all things seen and un - seen Their notes of glad-ness_ blend, 
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Our Christ hathbroughtus o - ver Withhymns of vic - to - ry. 
His own “All hail,”’and, hear -ing, May raise the vic - tor-strain. 
For Christ the Lord is ris - en, Our’ joy that hath no end. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Written about 750. SOURCE OF TRANSLATION: Neale’s Hymns of the Eastern Church, 
London, 1862. source oF TUNE: Psalms and Hymns for Divine Worship, London, 1867. 
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The Church’s One Foundation 76 


Samuel J. Stone, 1839-1900 AURELIA 7.6.7.6... 
Samuel S. Wesley, 1810-1876 


Sie) ee ere 


1 TheChurch’s_ one foun - da - tion Is Je - sus Christ her Lord; 
ZoH-lecl from, ev - ery, Masson »vebwone ocr oall “the earth; 
o4 Mid toil and “trib u = la = tion, Andmtu-imulteot) ther war, 
4 Yet she on earthhath un - ion WithGod, the Three in One, 


pis aiuidhicsia ao 
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She is his new cre - a - tion By wa-ter and the word; 
Her char-ter of sal - va - tion, One Lord, one faith, one birth, 
She waits the con- sum -ma - tion Of peace for ev - er - more; 
And mys- tic sweet com-mun- ion With thosewhoserest is 


Of ee naan 


From heavenhe came and sought her To be his ho - ly _ bride; 
One ho - ly name she bless - es, Par-takes one ho - ly food, 
Till with the vi - sion glo - rious, Her long - ing eyes are blest, 
O hap - py ones and ho - ly! Lord,give us grace that we 
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With his ownblood he bought her, And for her life he died. 
And to one hope she press - es, With ev - ery grace en - dued. 
And the great Churchvic - to - rious Shall be theChurchat rest. 
Like them, the meek and_ low - ly, On_ high may dwellwith thee. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Stone’s Lyra Fidelium; Twelve Hynms on the Twelve Articles of the Apostles 
Creed, 1866. In the 1868 edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern, it appeared with this tune. souRcE 
or TUNE: Kemble’s Selection of Psalms and Hymms, London, 1864, of which Wesley was musical 
editor. 
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ai) Jerusalem the Golden 


St. Bernard of Cluny, 12th century EWING 7.6.7.6.D. 
Tr. John M. Neale, 1818-1866, all. Alexander Ewing, 1830-1895 

' Fe EE ee ee a ae Pee Po ae Tae SA ed PS FF eel [De ae SS J 
A —4 ri 
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1 Je - ru - sa- lem the _ gold - en, With milk and hon- ey blest, 
2 They stand, those halls of Zi - on, All ju - bi- lant with song, 
3 There is the throne of | Da - vid, And there, from care re - leased, 
40 sweet and bless-ed coun - try, The home of God’s e - lect! 


Olly eee Eee ay 1 eee ee eee eet ee es Se 
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Be-neath thy con - tem - pla - tion Sink heart and voice op - pressed. 
And bright with man-y an an - gel, And all the mar-tyr throng. 
The shout of them that tri-umph, The song of them that feast, 
O sweet and bless-ed coun -try, That ea - ger hearts ex - pect! 


Ae Ee heey ef ee ee ay ey Ee ee ee a el Gs ey | 
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I know not, O I know not, What joys a - wait us_ there, 
The Prince is ev - er in them; The day-light is _ se - rene; 
And they, who with their lead - er, Have con-quered in the fight, 
Je - sus, in mer-cy bring us To’ that dear land of _ rest, 
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What ra-dian-cy of — glo - ry, What bliss be-yond com-pare! 
The pas-tures of the bless-ed Are deckedin  glo-rious sheen. 
For - ev -er and for - ev - er Are clad in robes of white. 
Who art, with God the Fa-ther And Spir-it, ev - er blest! A-men. 


Po, Ce ee a” PY CS ee EY IE AY FE Wd Dee | Pe | 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Taken from De Contemptu Mundi. source OF TRANSLATION: Neale’s Rhythm of 
Bernard de Morlaix, Monk of Cluny, on the Celestial Country, London, 1858. SOURCE OF TUNE: 
First printed in leaflet form in 1853, in triple rhythm, and published in John Grey’s A Manual of 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, London, 1857. It was altered to its present form in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, London, 1861. 
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Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord God Almighty 78 


NIGAEA 11.12.12.10: 


Reginald Heber, 1753-1526 
John B. Dykes, 1823-1876 
ee el ee ee ee 
En 2 a oe Coa” Co oS ie ee i See ee ee 
4 _— Seis 
iellOe- a4) Los Ly. ho> =ely: Lord God Al- might - y! 
Z Ho = ly;- ho .-_ ly, hoy, = ely! all thesaints a - dore thee, 
3 HO.- ly, ho, - ly, ho - ly! thoughthe dark-ness hide _ thee, 
Aedo-- yu ho = ly, ho - ly! Lord God Al - might - y! 
_—_ San les a S 
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SJ oO 
Ear - ly in the morn - ing our song shall rise to thee; 
Cast - ing down their gold-encrowns a - round the glass - y_ sea; 


Though the eye of  sin-ful man thy glo-ry may _ not see; 
All thy works shall praisethy name in earth and sky _ and sea; 


Y Peers ie Ela — TEE a Coa Femara Ll Dees Wee Teor aie 
feb ee ee ee eg eg a Ole Oe ee 
Loree ae eo Ge - ee San een Par pat er eee 
Hoyo yt | NOt) Ly. NO ne-e Lly, mer - ci - ful and might - y; 
Cher-u-bim and_= ser - a - phim fall - ing down be - fore thee, 
Ont=rly “thoucvart’= ho: = ly; there is none be - side _ thee, 
Homily. wehopwly,< hewn = ly! mer - ci - ful and might - y; 
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SS ee OTS. 
God in three per - sons, bless-ed Trin - i - ty! 
Which wert, and art, and ev - er-more shalt be. 
Per - fect in power, in love, and pur - i - ty. 
God in three per - sons, bless-ed Trin - i - ty! A - men. 
Voce Y = 2 Bs 
7 
ee ee et eee 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Heber’s A Selection of Psalms and Hymms of the Parish Church of Danbury, third 
edition, 1826, also in Heber’s Hymms, 1827. source or TUNE: Hymns Ancient and Modern, London, 


1861. 
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719 Hark! The Herald Angels Sing 


Charles Wesley, 1707-1788, alt. MENDELSSOHN 7.7.7.7.D. with Refrain 
Felix Mendelssohn, 1809-1847 


ig f [-—_} | Ra aay eed FS Se Das 2 Be a Ie Es 
7.0. Res El Es Ra _. Ee. AUS" eed ee ee ee i ee 
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1 Hark! the her - ald an-gels_ sing, “Glo-ry to the new-born King; 
2 Christ,by high- est heavena - dored; Christ,the ev-er - last-ing Lord! 
3 Hail theheaven-bornPrince of peace! Hail the Sun of  right-eous-ness! 


Peace on earth, and mer-cy mild, God and sin- ners rec - on-ciled!” 
Late in time be- hold him come, Off-spring of the Vir-gin’s womb. 
Light and life to all he _ brings, Risenwithheal- ing in his wings, 


e 
Whe ene -§ ee, Se ARES eee [ae ee ee 
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—— 
Joy - ful, all ye na-tions, rise, Join the tri-umph of the _ skies: 
Veiled in flesh the God-head see; Hailthein-car-nate De- i - ty, 
Mild he lays his glo- ry by, Born that man no moremay die, 
ee a ee ee eee 
V [ROE Aad ee el Gee (Ce er S| 


With thean-gel-ic host pro-claim, “Christ is born in Beth- le - hem!” 
Pleasedas manwith men to dwell, Je - sus, our Em-man- u - el. 
Born to raise the sons of earth, Born to give them sec - ond birth. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Hymns and Sacred Poems, London, 1739. souRcE OF TUNE: Adapted from Men- 
delssohn’s Festgesange, 1840, by Cummings in 1855, and published by him the following year. The 
first hymnal inclusion was Richard Chope’s Congregational Hymn and Tune Book, London, 1857. 
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REFRAIN 


bp a laa | aes 
v.38: = _ he a (a as | a | Rey aD! 
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Hark! theher-ald an-gelssing, ‘“‘Glo- ry to the new-born King!’’A-men. 


From Heaven Above to Earth | Come 80 
Martin Luther, 1483-1546 VOM HIMMEL HOCH L.M. 
Tr. Catherine Winkworth, 1827-1878 “Geistliche Lieder,” Leipzig, 1539 


SSS 


1 From heavena- bove to earth come To bear good news 

2 To you, this night, is born a child Of Mar- y, chos- en 

3 Ah, dear-est Je-sus, ho - ly child, Makethee a_ bed, soft, 
4 Glo - ry to God in high - estheaven,Who un- to man_ his 


ev - ery home; Glad tid - ings of great joy I bring, 
moth - er mild; This lite = *tleme- childs. “Of low - ly birth, 
un - de - filed With - in my heart, that it may be 

son hath given, While an - gels’ sing with pi - ous mirth, 


ee ee ie 


be the joy of all your earth. 
qui -- et cham -_ ber kept for thee. 
glad new year to all the earth. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Klug’s Geistliche Lieder, Wittenberg, 1535. soURCE OF TUNE: Schumann’s Geistliche 
Lieder, Leipzig, 1539. 
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S| Come, Ye Thankful People, Come 


Henry Alford, 1810-1871 ST. GEORGE’S WINDSOR 7.7.7.7.D. 
George J. Elvey, 1816-1893 


) 
YA ST ee. RN Ga GN Pam A ed corpo. Com Ws Ge mee EJ 
ee ee ae ee ee Oe 
1 Come, ye thank-ful peo-ple, come, Raise the song of har - vest home; 
2 All the world is God’s own field, Fruit un-to his praise to yield; 
3 For the Lord our God shall come, And shalltake his har- vest home; 
4 EK - ven_ so, Lord,quick-ly come To thy fi - nal har- vest home; 
) o & 
i) A ee eee 
W405 Ge Pee P Re ee 1 _. "(ea aed eed 
KeRUE Ga REEL SS ea) "ee Se ae 5a Eee 
pee ee eee 
ir aoreas eres ree ee ae | gO ee Eat 
All is safe-ly gath- ered in, Ere the win- ter storms be - gin; 


Wheat and tares to - geth - er sown, Un- to joy or _ sor- row grown; 
From his field shall in that day All of -fens-es purge a - way, 


Gath - er thou thy peo- ple in, Free from sor- row, free from sin; 
= Be aaa, 
DSA TEA EE Ae) Rees Gee SE)” We” Pe es Ee ee A A aaa ae 
Bere eer Pf ft gt J pp — — a 
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God, our Mak-er, doth pro - vide For ourwantsto be sup- plied; 
First the blade,and then the ear, Then the full corn shall ap - pear; 
Give his an- gelscharge at last In the fire the tares to cast, 
There for- ev - er pu - ri - fied, In thypres-ence to a - bide; 
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Come toGod’sown tem- ple,come,Raisethe song of har-vest home. 

Lord of har-vest, grant that we Whole-somegrainand pure may be. 

But  thefruit-ful ears to store In his gar-ner ev - er- more. 

Come, with all thine an- gels,come, Raise the glo-rious har-vest home. A-men. 


5 &, 5 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Alford’s Psalms and Hymns, London, 1844. source oF TUNE: Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, London, 1861. 
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Come, Ye Faithful, Raise the Strain 8) 


Alttr. to John of Damascus, ¢.696-c.754 Sil Kee WIN 726.726." 
Tr. John M. Neale, 1818-18566 Arthur S. Sullivan, 1842-1900 
7 2S SSeS ie ieee eee (re Rew et 6 7 ee ESE 
(Hy 4 fo S “Rezo sea aw i a |_| 3}; SBS —--_— | 


1 Come, ye faith - ful, raise the strain Of tri- umph-ant_ glad - ness; 
2’Tis the spring of souls to - day; Christhath burst his. pris - on, 
3 Now the queen of sea-sons,bright With the day of splen - dor, 
4 Neith-er might the gates of death, Nor the tomb’s dark por - tal, 
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God hath broughthis Is - ra - el In - to joy from _ sad - ness; 
And from three days’ sleep in death As a sun hath ris - en; 
With the roy - al feast of feasts,Comesits joy to ren - der; 
Nor the watch-ers, nor the seal Hold thee as a mor - tal; 
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Loosed from Pha - raoh’s bit - ter yoke Ja - cob’s sons and daugh- ters; 
All the win - ter of our sins, Long and dark, is fly - ing 
Comes to glad Je- ru - sa- lem Who with true af - fec - tion 
But to - day a- midst the twelve Thou didst stand, be- stow - ing 
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SOEs _ his Ed cers Re 
be ees i Se 2a eee ess ESS es EP) 
Peas” ae” Se | ay el fe f 

EP ee) ed Be Sl eal 


RAIL RACLL 


Led them with un-moist-ened foot Through the Red Sea_ wa - ters. 

Fromhis light, to whom we give Laud andpraiseun- dy - ing. 

Wel-comes in un-wea-riedstrains Je - sus’ res-ur - rec - tion. 

That thy peacewhich ev - er - more Pass - eth hu-manknow-ing. A-men. 
», 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Written about 750. soURCE OF TRANSLATION: The Christian Remembrancer, XXXVII, 
April 1859, and in Neale’s Hymns of the Eastern Church, London, 1862. souRcE oF TUNE: The 
Hymnary, London, 1872. 
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83 How Sweet the Name of Jesus Sounds 


John Newton, 1725-1807, alt. SL. PETER: (CM; 


Alexander R. Reinagle, 1799-1877 


SSS ae 


1 How sweet the name of Je - sussounds In be - liev-er’s ear! 

2 It makes the wound-ed_ spir - it whole, And sate the trou - bled breast; 
3 Je - sus! my Sav - ior, Shep-herd, Friend, My Proph-et, Priest,and King, 
4 Weak is the ef - fort of my heart, And cold my warm-est thought; 


ea 
3S aaa 


It soothes his sor-rows, heals his wounds, And drives a - way his fear. 
"Tis man-na to the hun-gry soul, And to the wea-ry, rest. 
My Lord, my Life,smy Way,my End, Ac - cept the Pree bring. 
a when I see thee as thou art, Ill praise thee as ought. A-men. 


eek Epi ¢ SHEE CinEA 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Olney Hymms, London, 1779. sourcE oF TUNE: Reinagle’s Psalm Tunes for the 
Voice and Pianoforte, Oxford, 1830. It was first used with this text in Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
London, 1861. 


S4 Jesus, Thou Joy of Loving Hearts 


Bernard of Clairvaux, 1091-1153 QUEBEC L.M. 
Tr. Ray Palmer, 1808-1857 Henry Baker, 1835-1910 
Y D See eS Ly Ca STA (SS a Ca Pee el Oat FE WP ee ede 
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1 Je - sus,Thoujoy of lov-inghearts, Thoufount of life, Thou light of men, 
2 Thy truthun-changed hath ev-er stood; Thou sav - est those who on Thee call; 
3 Our rest-less spir - its yearn for Thee, Wher-e’er our change-ful lot is cast; 
40 Je-sus, ev - er with us stay, Make all ourmo-mentscalm and bright; 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: This Latin hymn was probably written about 1150. Palmer’s translation was made 
for the Sabbath Hymm Book, 1858. source oF ruNE: Written for Keble’s “Sun of my soul,” in 1854, 
it was first published in John Grey’s A Hymmal for Use in the English Church, London, 1866. 
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From the best bliss that earthim-parts, We turn un-filled, to Thee a-gain. 

To them who seek Thee Thou art good, To them who find Thee all in all. 

Glad when Thy gra-cious smile we see, Blest when our faith can hold Thee fast. 
Chasethedarknightof sin  a-way, Shedo’er the world Thy ho-ly light. A-men. 
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| Know Not How That Bethlehem’s Babe 85 


Harry W. Farrington, 1880-1931 ST. AGNES C.M. 
John B. Dykes, 1823-1876 


1 I know not how that Beth-lehem’s Babe Could in the God-head be; 
2 I know not how that Cal-vary’s cross A world from sin could free; 
3 I know not how that Jo-seph’s tomb Could solve death’s mys-ter - y; 


BY i Sal Ree] RS Ee Ged ea et ee ESS BN ie ee eg | Be 
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I on - ly know the man-ger Child Has brought God’s life to me. 
I on-ly know its match-less love Has brought God’s love to me. 
I on-ly know a_ liv - ingChrist, Our im-mor-tal - i - ty. A-men. 


ion "bea Rea noe LAS ey a eer ey ~ ceeeee = O |  | 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Written in 1910, this hymn was submitted in a competition for a Christmas hymn 
sponsored by Harvard University. It was first published in Farrington’s collection of poems, Rough 
and Brown, 1921. Its first hymnal inclusion seems to be The Abingdon Hymnal, New York, 1928, 
compiled by Earl E. Harper. source oF TUNE: John Grey’s A Hymnal for Use in the English Church, 
London, 1866. 
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86 O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee 


Washington Gladden, 1836-1918 MARYTON L.M. 
H. Percy Smith, 1825-1898 
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10 Mas - ter, let me walk with thee In low - ly 
2 Help me _ the — slow of heart to move By some clear, 
3 Teachme thy pa - tience; still with thee In clos - er, 
4 In hope that sends a shin - ing ray Far down the 
iO e___ ____@_§_—_____$_pe:___@___@___@__ 
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paths of serv - ice free; Tell me thy se - cret, help me 
win - ning word of love; Teachme the way-ward feet to 
dear - er com - pa - ny, In _ work that keeps faith sweet and 
fu - ture’s broad-ening way, In peacethat on - ly thou canst 
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bear The strain of toil, the fret of care. 
stay, And guide them in the home-ward way. 
strong,In trust that tri- umphs o - ver wrong. 
give, With thee, OQ Mas - ter, let me tive. A - men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: First appeared as a poem, entitled, “Walking with God,” in Gladden’s magazine, 
Sunday Afternoon, III, 1879, while Gladden was pastor of North Church, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Charles H. Richards recognized its value as a hymn and first used it in his Christian Praise (later 
called Songs of Christian Praise), New York, 1880. source oF TUNE: Arthur S. Sullivan’s Church 
Hymns with Tunes, London, 1874. 
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Christ, Whose Glory Fills the Skies 87 


Charles Wesley, 1707-1788 RATISBON 7.7.7.7.7.7. 
Johann Werner’s “‘Choralbuch,”’ 1815 
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1 Christ, whose glo - ry fills the skies, Christ, the true, the on - ly Light, 


2 Dark andcheer-less is the morn Un - ac-com-pa - nied by _ thee; 
xt Ae fe @ | CaS ae SEE A hee ee q| 
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Sun of right-eous-ness, a - rise, Tri-umph o’er the shades of night; 
Joy -less is the day’s re-turn, Till thy mer-cy’s beams I see, 
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Day-spring fromon high, be near; Day-star, in my heart ap- pear. 
Till they in-ward light im -part, Glad my eyes,and warm my heart. A-men. 
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3 Visit, then, this soul of mine; 
Pierce the gloom of sin and grief; 
Fill me, Radiancy divine, 
Scatter all my unbelief; 
More and more thyself display, 
Shining to the perfect day. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Hymns and Sacred Poems, London, 1740. soURCE OF TUNE: Johann Werner's 
Choralbuch zu den neuern Protestantischen Gesangbiichern, Berlin, 1815. First used with this text in 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, London, 1861. 
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88 Angels, From the Realms of Glory 


James Montgomery, 1771-1854 REGENT SQUARE 8:7.8.7.8.7. 
Henry T. Smart, 1813-1879 


ie SeaPECEEEDEES 


1 An - gels,from the realms of glo - ry,Wing yourflight o’er all the earth; 
2 Shep-herds, in the fields a- bid-ing, Watch-ing o’er your flocks by night, 
3 Sag - es, leave your con-tem-pla-tions, Bright-er vi-sions beam a - far; 

4 Saints be-fore the al - tar bend-ing, Watch-ing long in hope and fear, 
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Ye whosang cre - a-tion’ssto-ry, Now pro-claim Mes - si - ah’s birth: 
God withman is now re-sid-ing, Yon-dershines the _ in- fant light: 
Seek the great De - sire of na-tions, Ye have seen his na - tal star: 
Sud-den-ly the Lord, de-scend-ing, In his tem- ple shall ap - pear: 


REFRAIN 
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Come andwor-ship,comeand wor-ship, Wor-ship Christ, the new-born King. A-men 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: First appeared in Iris, December 24, 1816. The text was slightly altered for Mont- 
gomery’s Christian Psalmist, Glasgow, 1825. souRCE oF TUNE: Psalms and Hymns for Divine Worship, 
London, 1867. 


The Lord’s My Shepherd 84 


Based on Psalm 23 CRIMOND C.M. 
“Scottish Psalter,” 1650, alt. Melody by Jessie S. Irvine, 1836-1887 


ero er. 


1 The Lord’smy shep-herd, I’ll not want;He makes me down to lie 
2 My soul he doth re - store a - gain; And me to walk doth make 
3 Yea,thoughI walk indeath’sdark vale, Yet will I fear no ill, 
4 My ta- ble. thou hast fur-nish - ed In _ pres - ence of my foes; 
5 Good-ness and mer - cy all my _ life Shall sure - ly fol - low me; 


SOURCE OF TEXT: The Scottish Psalter, 1650. source oF TUNE: William Carnie’s Northern Psalter, 
Aberdeen, 1872. 
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In pas - turesgreen;he lead-eth me The qui- et wa-ters by. 
With-in the paths of right-eous-ness,E’en for hisownname’ssake. 

For thou art with me, and thy rod And _ staff me com-fort still. 

My head thou dost with oil a-noint,And my cup 0 - ver-flows. 

And in God’shouse for ev - er-more My _ dwell-ing-place shall be. A-men. 
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As with Gladness Men of Old 90 


William C. Dix, 1837-1898, alt. IDIDS Pstlollothatlst- 
Adapted from a chorale by Conrad Kocher, 1786-1872 
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1 As_ with glad-ness men of old Did the guid-ing star be - hold; 
2 As_ with joy-ful stepsthey sped To that low-ly man- ger - bed, 
3 As. they of -fered gifts most rare, At the man-ger rude and bare, 
4 Ho- ly Je- sus, ev-ery day Keepus in the nar-row way; 
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As with joy they hailedits light, Lead-ing on-ward, beam-ing bright; 
There to bend the knee be - fore Himwhomheavenand earth a - dore; 
So may we with ho-ly joy, Pure and free from sin’s al - loy, 
And, whenearth-ly thingsare past, Bringour ran-somed souls at last 
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So, most gra-ciousLord,may we Ev - er-morebe led to thee. 
So may we with will-ing feet Ev - er seekthy mer - cy seat. 
All our cost-liest treas-ures bring, Christ, to thee, our heaven-ly King. 
Where they need no star to guide, Where noclouds thy glo - ry hide. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Written c. 1858, first appeared in a privately circulated collection, Hymns of Love 
and Joy, 1861, and later in Hymns Ancient and Modern. source oF TUNE: Adapted from a chorale 
in Kocher’s Stimmen aus dem Reiche Gottes, Stuttgart, 1838, by W. H. Monk for this text for Hyams 
Ancient and Modern, London, 1861. 
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fe) O God of Earth and Altar 


Gilbert K. Chesterton, 1874-1936 LLANGLOFFAN 7.6.7.6.D. 
Traditional Welsh Melody 


S33 SS SSS 


O God of earth and al - tar, Bow downand hear our cry; 
From all that ter-yror  teach-es, From lies of tongueand pen, 
Tie in a liv - ing teth - er The princeand priest and thrall; 
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Our earth-ly rul-ers fal - ter, Our peo-ple drift and die; 
From all the eas - y  speech-es That com-fort cru - el men, 
Bind all our lives to - geth - er, Smite us and save us all; 


zoe oe Saar eae eee 
See Seo ee 


The walls of gold en-tomb us, The swords of scorn di - vide; 
From sale and prof - a - na- tion Of hon- or and_ the sword, 
In ire and ex - ul - ta - tion A - flame with faith, and free, 


if 
yA 
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Take not thy thun-der from us, But take a- way our pride. 
From sleep and fromdam-na - tion, De - liv - er us, good Lord! 
Lift up a liv-ing na - tion, A. sin- glesword to thee. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: First published in The Commonwealth; first hymnal inclusion was in The English 
Hymnal, London, 1906, by permission of Oxford University Press. source or TuNE:D. Evans's 
Hymnau a Thonau, Wales, 1865. 
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Jesus, Lover of My Soul 9) 


Charles Wesley, 1707-1788 ABERYSTWYTH 7.7.7.7.D. 
Joseph Parry, 1841-1903 


lov- er of my _ soul, Let me to thy bos-om fly, 
2 Oth - er ref- uge have I none; Hangsmy help-less_ soul on thee; 
gracewith thee is found, Grace to cov-er all my sin; 


=e 


While the near-er  wa- ters air While the tem-pest still is high; 
Leave, ah! leaveme not a - lone, Still sup-port and com-fort me. 
Let the heal-ing streams a- bound, Make and keep me _ pure with - in. 


Sete 
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Hide me, O my Sav - ior, hide, Till the storm of life is past; 
All my trust on thee is’ stayed,All my help from thee I bring; 
Thou of life the foun - tain art, Free-ly let me _ take of thee; 
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Safe in -to the _ ha - ven guide, O re - ceive my soul at last! 
Cov-er my de-fense-less head With the shad-ow of thy wing. 
Spring thou up with-in my heart, Rise to all e-ter-ni - ty. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Hyams and Sacred Poems, London, 1740. source oF TUNE: Stephen and Jones's 
Ail Llyfr Tonau ac Emynau, Wales, 1879. 
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93 God of Grace and God of Glory 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, 1878- CWM RHONDDA 8.7.8.7.8.7.7. 
John Hughes, 1873-1932 


1 God of grace and God of glo - ry, On thy  peo- ple 
2 Lo! the hosts of e - vil round us_ Scorn thy Christ, as- 
3 Cure thy chil - dren’s war - ring mad-ness; Bend our pride to 
4 Set our feet on  loft-y pla - ces; Gird our lives that 
58 from weak res - ig na - tion the e - vils 
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pour thy power; Crown thine an - cient church’s sto-ry; Bring her bud _ to 
sail his ways! From the fears that longhaveboundus, Free our hearts to 
thy con- trol; Shame our wan - ton, self - ish glad-ness, Rich in things and 
they may be Arm-ored with ll Christ-like gra-ces In the fight to 
we de-plore; Let the search for thy sal - va-tion Be our glo - ry 
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glo - rious flower. Grant us wis - dom, Grant us cour - age, 
faith and praise. Grant us wis - dom, Grant us cour - age, 
poor in soul. Grant us wis - dom, Grant’ us cour - age, 


Grant us cour - age, 
cour - age, 


set men free. 
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For the fac-ing of this hour, For the fac - ing of this hour. 
For the liv-ing of these days, For the liv - ing of these days. 
Lest we miss thy king-dom’s goal, Lest we miss thy king-dom’s goal. 
That we fail not man nor thee, That we fail not man nor thee. 
Serv-ing thee whom we a - dore, Serv-ing thee whom we a ~- dore. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Written for the dedication of Riverside Church, New York City, 1930. First hymna 
inclusion was in Praise and Service, New York, 1932. source oF TUNE: Written in 1907 for a singing 
festival in Wales, and first appeared in the Fellowship Hymn Book, revised, London, 1933, and in 
the Methodist Hymn Book, London, the same year. The first American inclusion was The Methodist 
Hymmal, 1935. Copyright 1957, W. Paxton & Co., Ltd. Used by permission Mills Music, Inc. 
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Ancient Irish 
Tr. by Mary E. Byrne, 1880-1931 
Versified by Eleanor H. Hull, 1860-1935 


Be Thou My Vision 94 


SLANE 10.10.9.10. 
Traditional Irish Melody 


In unison Harm. by David Evans, 1874-1948 
5)’ A) ASE Eee ner eee 22g bearer are} 
SS 
ie 7 (c 

1 Be thou my vi - sion, O Lord of my heart; 

Z Be thou my wis - dom, and thou my _ true word; 

3 Rich - es I heed not, nor man’s emp - ty praise, 

4 High King’ of heav - en, my vic - tO - Yy- won, 
OIG ee Pras 02s” ees a?" Bier eee eae =, = 
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Nought be all else . to me save that thou _ art. 

I ev - er with thee and thou with me, Lord; 

Thou mine in - her - it - ance, now’ and al - ways: 

May I reach heaven’s joys, O bright heav - en’s_ Sun! 
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Thou my best thought, by day or by night, 

Thou my great Fa - ther, I thy true son; 

Thou and thou on - ly, first in my heart, 
own heart, what - be - fall, 


Wak -ing- or sleep-ing, thy pres-ence my light. 
Thou in~ me dwell-ing, and I with thee _ one. 
High King of heav-en, my _ treas - ure thou art. 
Still be my vi - sion, O Rul - er of all. A-men 


soURCE OF TEXT: An old Irish poem dating from about the eighth century. The literal translation 
appeared in Miss Byrne’s Erin, Vol. II, Dublin, 1905, and the versification appeared in Miss Hull’s 
Poem-book of the Gael, London, 1912. Used by permission of Chatto & Windus Ltd., London. 
SOURCE OF TUNE: A traditional Irish melody given in Patrick W. Joyce’s Old Irish Folk Music and 
Songs, Dublin, 1909. Harmonized by David Evans in The Revised Church Hymmnary, 1927, used 
by permission of Oxford University Press, London. 
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95 O Brother Man 
pie INTERCESSOR 11.10.11.10. 
John Greenleaf Whittier, 1807-1892 Charles H. H. Parry, 1848-1918 


10 man, fold to thy heart thy ri 
2 Fol - low with rev - erent steps the great ex - am ~- _ ple 
3 Then shall all shack - les_ fall: the storm - y clang - our 


Where pit - y dwells, the peace of God is there; 
Of Him whose ho - ly work was’ do - ing good: 
Of wild war mu - sic over’ the earth shall cease; 


RP 


To wor - ship __ right - ly is to love each oth - er, 
So shall the wide earth seem our’ Fa- ther’s tem - pile, 
Loveshall tread out the bale- ful fire’ of 


Each smile a hymn, each kind - ly deed a prayer. 
Each lov - ing life a psalm of — grat - i - tude. 
And in its ash - es plant the tree of peace. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Taken from Whittier’s poem “Worship,” written in 1848 and published in his 
Labor and Other Poems, 1850. source oF TUNE: Hymns Ancient and Modern, London, 1904. Music 
used by permission of the Proprietors of Hymns Ancient and Modern. 
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Come Down, O Love Divine 96 


Bianco da Siena, c. 1367 DOWN AMPNEY 6.6.11.D. 
Tr. Richard F. Littiledale, 1833-1890 R. Vaughan Williams, 1872-1958 


1 Come down, O Love di - vine, Seek thou this _ soul of 
20 let it free - ly burn, Till earth- ly pas - sions 
3 And so the’ yearn - ing strong With which the soul will 


mine, And _ vis - it it with thine own ar - dor glow - ing; 
turn To dust and ash-es in its heat con - sum -_ ing; 
long, Shall far out-pass the power of hu- man _ tell - ing; 


OQ Com-fort - er, draw near, With - in my _ heart ap - pear, 
And let thy glo - rious light Shine ev - er on my _ sight, 
For none can guess. its _ grace, Till he be - come the place 
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And kin- dle it, thy ho- ly flame be - stow - ing. 
And_ clothe meround, the while my path il - lum ~- ing. 
Where - in the Ho - ly Spir-it makes his dwell - ing. A-men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Laudi Spirituali, edited by Telesforo Bini in 1851. souRCE OF TRANSLATION: Little- 
dale’s People’s Hymnal, London, 1867. source oF TUNE: Composed for this text for The English 
Hymnal, London, 1906, used by permission of Oxford University Press, London. 
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97 For All the Saints 


William W. How, 1823-1897, allt. SINE NOMINE 10.10.10.4.. 
: R. Vaughan Williams, 1872-1958 
f) y In unison 
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1 For all thesaints whofromtheirla- bors rest, Whothee by faith be- 
2 Thou wast their rock, their for-tress,and their might: Thou, Lord, their cap-tain 
3 O may thy sol - diers, faith-ful, true,and bold, Fight as the saints who 
4 0 _ blestcom-mun - ion, fel -low-ship di - vine! We fee-bly strug-gle, 
5 And when the strife is fierce, the war-fare long, Stealsontheear the 


ee 

fore theworld con-fessed, Thyname, O Je - sus, be for - ev - er blest. 
in the well-fought fight; Thou, inthe dark-ness drear, their one true light. 
no - bly fought of old, And win with them the vic-tor’s crown of gold. 
they in glo-ry shine; Yet all are one in thee, for all are thine. 
dis-tant tri-umphsong, Andheartsare brave a - gain, and armsare strong. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Earl Nelson’s Hyams for Saints’ Days, and Other Days, London, 1864. SOURCE OF 
tuNnE: From The English Hymnal, London, 1906, by permission of Oxford University Press, London. 
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He Who Would Valiant Be 98 


John Bunyan, 1628-1688 MONKS GATE 6.5.6.5.6.6.6.5. 
Alt. Percy Dearmer, 1867-1836 English Traditional Melody 
Harm. Ralph Vaughan Williams, 1872-1958 
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1 He who would val-iant be ’Gainst all dis - as - ter, 
2 Who so be set him round With’ dis- mal sto - ries, 


re ete ee = 
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Let hi con- stan - cy Fol - low the Mas - ter. 
Do but them - selvescon-found, Hisstrengththe more is. 


There’s no dis- cour -age-ment Shall makehim once re - lent 
No foes shall stay his might, Thoughhe with gi - ants fight; 


a 
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first a - vowedin - tent To be a pil - grim. 
He will make good his right To be a pil - grim. 


wy 
3 Since, Lord, thou dost defend Then fancies flee away! 
Us with thy Spirit, I’ll fear not what men say, 
We know we at the end I'll labor night and day 
Shall life inherit. To be a pilgrim. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Pilgrin’s Progress, London, 1684. This adaptation made by Dearmer for The English 
Hymnal, London, 1906, used by permission of Oxford University Press, London. souRCE OF TUNE: 
Vaughan Williams’ arrangement of a traditional English melody noted at the village near Horsham, 
Sussex, for which it is named, and used with this text in The English Hymnal, London, 1906. Used by 
permission of Oxford University Press, London. 
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99 O Master Workman of the Race 


Jay T. Stocking, 1870-1936 KINGSFOLD C.M.D. 
Traditional English Melody 
Arr. by R. Vaughan Williams, 1872-1958 
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1 O Mas-ter Work-man of the race, Thou Manof Gal - i - lee, 
20 Car-pen-ter of Naz-a-reth, Build-er of life di - vine, 
3 QO thou who didst the vi- sion send And gives to- each his_ task, 
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Who with the eyes of ear-ly youth E - ter-nal_ thingsdid see, 
Who shap-est man to God’sown law, Thy-self the fair de - sign, 
And with the task suf - fi-cientstrength,Show us thy will, we ask. 
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We thank thee for thy boy-hood faith That shone thy whole life through; 
Build us a _ tower of Christ-like height, That we the land may view, 
Give us a con-science bold and good, Give us a_ pur - pose true, 
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“Did ye not knowit is my work My _ Fa-ther’s work to do?” 
And see like thee our no- blest work Our’ Fa-ther’s work to do. 
That it may be our high-est joy Our’ Fa-ther’s workto do. A-me 


= 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Written in 1911; first published in The Pilgrim Hymnal, Boston, 1912. souURCE OF 
TUNE: Traditional English melody which appeared in Lucy E. Broadwood’s English County Songs, 
1893, Harmonization by Ralph Vaughan Williams from The English Hymnal, London, 1906. Used 
by permission of Oxfora University Press, London. 
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Lift Up Your Voice, Ye Christian Folk (exe) 


P. H. B. Lyon, 1893- LADYWELL C.M.D. 
William H, Ferguson, 1874-1950 
tax 
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1 Lift up yourvoice, ye  Chris-tian folk, To praise the Ho - ly 
2 Lift up yourvoice! with shoutand song Ex - tol his maj - es - 
ae 
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O ran-soms us from Sa - tan’s yoke Through 
ose power hath made the fee - ble strong And 
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Christ, his bless - ed 5 Lo, we 
caused the _ blind to see. And when the sound of 


griev -ous state By rea - son of our sin, Our 
praise grows dim till may our lives’ forth tell, In 
— \ 6 & — S 2 | 2° 
ee Re aes) Pree Feel = = 
Sb e rds weaned Raa all ane ee ae a 
he Pp fo Fe es? 
BSCS ES 0 ae Ee ae (ee Rn (a eee er <a ed (a Pe 
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heads look up, our fears a - bate, Our _ tri-umphs now be - gin. 
all we do, our love of him Who do - eth all things well. 


daed .. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: The Rugby School Hymm Book, London, 1932. Words used by permission of the 
author. souRCE OF TUNE: The Public School Hymn Book, London, 1919. Music copyright by the 
Royal School of Church Music, Addington Palace, Croydon, England. Used by permission. 
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lOl Lead, Kindly Light 


John Henry Newman, ISOI-I 590 ALBERTA 10.4.10.4.10.10. 


William H. Harris, 1883- 


1 Lead, kind-ly Light, a - mid theen-cir-cling gloom, Lead Thou me 
oak was not ev - er thus, nor prayed that Thou Shouldst lead me 
3 So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still Will lead me 


o- Se 
2 = =, a = S oS ee 1 A 
eyo = PS 2 ee eA We ee "(a a ee 
PANT Ramee. ay A ee ee Eee ed ee Ee ee eed 
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on; The night is dark, and I am far fromhome, Lead 
on; I loved tochoose and see my path; but now Lead 
on O’er moor and fen, o’er cragand tor- rent, till The 


Ee AD) BS ee EE AD FS eR TEES EE Re Fl eee! RANE EY (a) DNS ELL ees Mae Bi ed 
Hes? pb ro St ho SS Se So 
SER ATRL IG 7 SIT. bE OA 3 er TS AY APH BS Ye PE BT 8 
oO So ae Nee 
Thou me on. Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
Thou me on. I loved the gar - ish day,and, spite of fears, 
night is gone, And with the morn those an-gel fa-ces smile, 
AL oh el oy ee ee 
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The dis - tant scene. one step e - nough for me. 
Pride ruled my will: re-mem-ber not past years. 
Which I _ have loved long since, and lost a -. while. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Written June 16, 1833, and first published in the British Magazine, V, February 1834. 
SOURCE OF TUNE: From Enlarged Songs of Praise, Oxford, 1932, used by permission of Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, London. 
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God of Love and Truth and Beauty 102 


Timothy Rees, 1874-1039 CAROLYN 8.5.8.5.8.8.8.5. 
Herbert Murrill, 1909-1952 


if Bi Rae Sw Ee ee Ee eee eee er 
S Eee Dio Re ee . Eee el 
Hay tj) Bey ia Baer Af gy —}--# _g CA 
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1 God of love and truth and beau-ty, Hal-lowed be thy name; 
2 Lord, re-move our guil - ty blind-ness, Hal-lowed be thy name; 
3) 1n our wor-ship, Lord most ho - ly, Hal-lowed be thy name; 


a rl Sees ie eae Fy =~ Se i ed ey ae eee 
Py? ae Fe li i 
pes ae eet) ee Es race Pee Ore er on ae ce ee 
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Fount of or-der, law,and du-ty, Hal-lowed be thy name. 
Show thyheart of lov-ing-kind-ness, Hal-lowed be thy name. 
In our work,how-ev - er low-ly, | Hal-lowed be thy name. 
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As inheaventhy hosts a-dore thee, And their fa - ces veil be-fore thee, 
By our heart’s deep-felt con-tri-tion, By our mind’s en-light-ened vi-sion, 
In each heart’s'im - ag - i- na-tion, In the Chur-ch’s ad - 0 - ra-tion, 
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So onearth, Lord, we im-plorethee, Hal-lowed be thy name. 
By our will’s com-pletesub-mis-sion, Hal-lowed be thy name. 
In the con-science of the na-tion, Hal-lowed bethy name. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Timothy Rees’s Sermons and Hymns, London. Words copyright, A. R. Mowbray & 
Co., Ltd., London. Used by permission. source or TuNE: BBC Hymnal, London, 1951. Used by 
permission. 
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103 Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken 


John Newton, 1725-1807 ABBOT’S LEIGH 8.7.8.7.D. 
Cyril V. Taylor, 1907- 
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1 Glo - riousthings of thee are _ spok-en, ZineerOne ClCe =) EY. 
2 See, thestreamsof liv - ing wa-ters, Spring-ing from e- 
3 Sav-iour, Wf of Zi - ons ct-y I, through grace, a 
: ae Pe eS 
aah oe SE Sa 
F7-f RS c o> im H . = 
aa 


of our God! He whose word can-not be brok-en Formed thee 
ter - nal love, Well sup-ply thy sons and daugh-ters, And all 
mem-ber am, Let theworldde-ride or pit-y, I will 
.™ : Va 

at _@ 106 a lo fee Sy 

ca Soe See a a cae 

ieee a al ee ee el piece | 
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De irr 
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Nut 7, oe re \ 
for His own a- bode. On the Rock of A -_ ges 
fear of want re - move. Who can faint while such a 


glo - ry in Thy name: Fad - ing is the word - ling’s 


oan 
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found-ed, What can shake thy sure re - pose? With sal - va- tion’s 
riv - er Ev - er flows their thirst to_assuage — Grace, which, like the 


pleas- ure, All his boast-ed pomp and show, Sol - id joys and 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Olney Hymns, London, 1779. souRCE OF TUNE: Written in 1941 and first published 
in leaflet form. From The BBC Hymmal by permission of Oxford University Press, London. 
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walls sur-round- ed, Thou mayst smile _ at all thy foes. 
Lord the Giv - er, Nev - er. fails from age to age? 
last - ing treas - ure None but Zi - on’s_ chil - dren know. 
fee) cae 
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a se | ee 
Jesus, Thy Blood and Righteousness 104 
Nicolaus L. von Zinzendorf, 1700-1760 LLEDROD L.M. 
Tr. John Wesley, 1703-1791 Welsh Hymn Melody 
f) In unison 
Fa gia Lees ee TS SEN (SO ESTER TSE PL ME RR RN Cs (a (a 
7 Aw Clee eee ES (oo Be ee ee] en ee Be = ae a FE PS ee ae 
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1 Je - sus,thy blood and right-eous-ness My _  beau-ty are, my 
2 Lord, I be- lieve thy  pre-cious blood, Which at the mer - cy- 
3 Je - sus, be end- less praise to thee, Whose bound-less mer - cy 


4} 2 —__ 8B _,, —_# —~—"_- 8 9 —_ —_ $8 te 
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Serhan o- 
glo-rious dress; Midst flam-ing worlds, in these ar - rayed, 
seat of God For - ev-er doth for sin-ners plead, 
hath for me, For me and all thy hands have made, 


soul — was shed. 
ran - som paid. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Appendix VIII to the Herrnhbut Gesangbuch, 1739. Wesley’s translation appeared 
in his Hymns and Sacred Poems, London, 1740. source or TuNE: John Roberts’s Caniadau y Cysegr, 
Wales, 1839. 
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105 Now Thank We All Our God 


Martin Rinkart, 1586-1649 GRACIAS 6.7.6.7.6.6.6.6. 
Tr. Catherine Winkworth, 1827-1878 Geoffrey Beaumont, 1903- 
f) Unison 
Sy’ £7 eer a eS 
—— —— a 
= SS Se eee 
1 Now thank we all our’ God, With hearts andhands and 
2 may this boun-teous God Through all our life be 
3 praise and thanks to God The Fa - ther now be 
y i eee | 
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VoiC - es, Who won - drous things hath done, In 
near us, With ev - er - joy - ful hearts And 
giv - en, The Son, and Him _ who reigns With 
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AND o> Pes enrol 
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whom His world re - joic - es; Who, from our 
bless - ed peace to cheer us; And keep us 
them in high - est heav - en; The one e- 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Probably in Rinkart’s Jesu Hertz-Buchlein, Leipzig, 1636. souURCE OF TRANSLATION: 
Winkworth’s Lyra Germanica, second series, London, 1858. soURCE oF TUNE: Beaumont’s Twentieth 
Century Folk Mass, London, 1957. The first hymnal inclusion was The Baptist Hymn Book, London, 
1961. Copyright 1957, W. Paxton & Co., Ltd. Used by permission of Mills Music, Inc. 
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106 Blow Ye the Trumpet, Blow 


Charles Wesley, 1707-1788 LENOX 6.6.6.6.8.8. 
Lewis Edson, 1748-1520 


1 Blow ye the trum-pet, blow! The glad-ly sol-emn sound Let all the na-tions know, 
2 Je-sus, our great High Priest, Hath full atonement made; Ye wea-ry _ spir-its, rest; 
3 Thegospeltrumpet hear, The news of heav’nly grace; And,saved from earth, appear 


To earth’s re - mot - est bound, The year of ju - bi- lee is come! 
Ye mourn-ful souls, be glad: The year of ju - bi- lee is come! 
Be - fore your Sav-iour’s face: The year of ju - bi- lee is come! 


The year of ju- bi-lee is come! Re-turn, ye ran-somed sin - ners, home. 
The year of ju- bi-lee is come! Re-turn, ye ran-somed sin - ners, home. 
The year of ju- bi-lee is come! Re-turn, ye ran-somed sin - ners, home. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Hymms for New Year’s Day, London, 1750, a collection of seven hymns published 
by Charles Wesley. source oF TUNE: Simeon Jocelyn’s The Chorister’s Companion, New Haven, 
Connecticut, 1782 or 1783. 
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All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name 107 


Edward Perronet, 1726-1792 CORONATION C.M. 


Alt. by John Rippon, 1751-1836 Oliver Holden, 1765-1844 

Y ieee | ESS Fe ed ee Ee ee eS Cee ay ee | 

07 sad SiS Ee ea coed ees) (a RP eel eS ee] 2 Ss PP) Re eee ag eee ET) 
All hail the power of Je - sus’ name! Let an- gels pros-trate fall: 


1 

2 Crownhim, ye mar-tyrs of our God, Whofrom his al - tar call; 
3 Ye seed of Is - ra- el’s chosen race, Ye ran-somed of the fall, 
4 Let ev -ery kin-dred, ev - ery tribe, On this ter - res - trial ball, 
5 O that, with yon-der sa - cred throng, We at his feet may fall; 
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Bring forth the roy-al di - a -dem, And crown him Lord of all. 
Ex - tol the stem of Jes -se’s rod, And crown him Lord of all. 


Hail him who saves you by his grace, And crown him Lord of all. 
To him all maj-es - ty  as-cribe, And crown him Lord of all. 
We'll join the ev - er - last-ing song, And crown him Lord of all. 
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Bring forththeroy-al di - a-dem, Andcrownhim Lord of all. 
Ex - tol thestem of Jes-se’srod, And crownhim Lord of ll. 
Hail him whosaves you by his grace, And crownhim Lord oli all: 
To him all maj-es-ty as-cribe;And crownhim Lord of _ all. 
We'll join the ev - er - last-ingsong, And crown him Lord of all. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: The Gospel Magazine, V1, November 1779. Altered by John Rippon for his Selec- 
tion of Hymns, London, 1787. source or TUNE: Holden’s Union Harmony, or Universal Collection 
of Sacred Music, Boston, 1793. 
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1lOs | Love Thee 


Anonymous 


1 LOVE THEE. 11.47-11.11. 
Ingall’s “Christian Harmony,” 1805 


I love Thee, I love Thee, I love Thee, my Lord; 
lim) hap = (py,20l.m. shape py, oh, won-drous_ ac - count! 
O Je - sus, my Sav - iour, with Thee I am _ blest, 
Oh, who’s like my _ Sav - iour? MHe’s Sa - lem’s bright King; 


mem Cc De 


I love Thee, my _ Sav - iour, I love Thee, my God: 
My joys are im - mor - tal, I stand on the mount: 
My life and sal - va - tion, my joy and my rest: 
He smiles and He _ loves’ me and helps me_ to sing: 


I love Thee, I love Thee, and that Thou dost know; 
I gaze on my treas- ure and _ long’ to be there, 
Thy name _ be my theme, and Thy _ love _ be my song; 
ll praise Him Ill praise Him with notes loud and_ clear, 


But how much I _ love Thee my ac - tions will show. 

With Je- sus and an- gels and _ kin-dred so _ dear. 

Thy grace shall in- spire both my heart and my tongue. 

While riv - ers of pleas-ure my spir - it shall cheer. A- men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: Jeremiah Ingall’s Christian Harmony, Exeter, New Hampshire, 1805. 
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Hail, Thou Once Despised Jesus 109 


John Bakewell, 1721-1849 Ie as ene wie 
ristian Lyre,” 1831 


Pha Sree __o! Ol el ees es es a ee ee, ET es 
AD re ‘we (gis es oe G4 | Fo_| eG ie J, EE 


1 Hail, Thou once de- spis-ed Je-sus,Crownedinmock-er - y a King! 
2 Je - sus, hail! en-thronedin glo-ry, There for - ev - er to a- bide; 
3 Wor- ship, hon-or, power, and bless-ing Thou art wor - thy to re-ceive; 


an 
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Thou didst suf- fer to re - lease us; Thou didst free sal - va-tion bring. 
All the heaven-ly hosts a - doreThee,Seat-ed at Thy Fa-ther’s side: 


Loud - est prais - es, with-out ceas-ing, Meet it is for us to give. 
eo 2 
2 0G Fan 2 - “eae Baye Pa Eee] ee) » es ES - <a ees ae ae ee 
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Te 
Hail, Thou ag - 0 - niz - ing Sav-iour, Bear-er of our sin and shame! 
There for sin-ners Thou art plead-ing; There Thou dost our place pre - pare: 
Help, ye bright an - gel - ic spir -'its, Bring your sweet-est, no - blest lays; 
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By Thy mer-its we find fa - vor; Life is giv - enthrough Thy name. 
Ev-er for us_ in-ter-ced- ing, Till in glo- ry we ap-pear. 
Help to sing our Sav-iour’s mer-its; Help to chant Im-man-uel’s praise. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: A Collection of Hymns addressed to The Holy, Holy, Holy Triune God, in the 
Person of Christ Jesus, our Mediator and Advocate, London, 1757. It was altered and expanded in 
Martin Madan’s Collection of Psalins and H yams, 1760. SOURCE OF TUNE: Joshua Leavitt’s Christian 
Lyre, New York, 1831. 


lO O Come, All Ye Faithful 


Latin: John F. Wade, 1711-1786 ADESTE FIDELES Irregular 
Tr. Frederick Oakeley, 1802-1880, and others John F. Wade’s “Cantus Diversi,” 1751 
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10 come, all ye faith - ful, joy-ful and tri - um- phant, O 
2 Sing, choirs of an - gels, sing in ex - ul - ta - tion, 
3 Child, for us sin - ners poor and in the man- ger, 
4 Yea, Lord, we greet thee, born this hap- py morn- ing, 
foe = =5 
AY, : 
SY | ™“——" 
come ye, O come ye to Beth - le - hem; 
Sing, all ye cit - i - zens. of heaven a -  bove! 
We would em -_ brace thee, with love and awe; 
Je . =. sus, to thee be alll glo - ry given; 


Come and be - hold him, born the King of an - gels; 
Glo - ry to God, all glo - ry in the high - est; 
Who would not love thee, lov - ing us_ so dear - ly? 
Word of _ the Fa - ther, now in flesh ap -_ pear - ing; 

oy 4 eg ee eT 


SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: Words and music believed to have been written about 1740, found in seven 
known manuscript copybooks dating mid-eighteenth century, which show the tune in triple time. 
First appeared in duple time in Samuel Webbe’s Essay on the Church Plain Chant, London, 1782. 
First American appearance was in Benjamin Carr’s Musical Journal, II (Philadelphia), December 29, 
1800. SOURCE OF TRANSLATION: Oakeley’s translation, made in 1841, was altered to its present form in 
F. H. Murray’s A Hymmal for Use in the English Church, London, 1852. 
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O come, let us a-dore him, O come, let us a - dore him, 


a aa il 


v 
AS 
ANA, : . 
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O come,let us a - dore him, Christ, the Lord! A-men. 
a ea S Z ree oats 
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Children of the Heavenly King ill 


John Cennick, 1718-1755 PLEYEL’S HYMN 7.7.7.7. 
Arr. from Ignaz J. Pleyel, 1757-1831 


the Heaven-ly King, As we jour - ney, sweet-ly sing; 
We are trav-eling home to God In the way the fa - thers trod; 
ear not, breth-ren; joy - ful stand On the bor-ders of your land; 
ord, o - be-dient - ly we _ go, Glad-ly leav-ing all _ be - low; 
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Sing our Sav-iour’s wor-thy praise,Glo-rious in His works and ways. 

They are hap - py now,and we_ Soon their hap-pi - ness shall see. 

Je - sus Christ, your Fa-ther’s Son, Bids you un - dis-mayed yo on. 

On - ly Thou our Lead-er be, And we still will fol - low Thee. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Cennick’s Sacred Hynms for the Children of God, London, 1742. souRCE OF TUNE: 
This tune is the theme of a set of variations in Pleyel’s String Quartet, Op. 7, No. 4, c.1782. It first 
appeared as a hymn tune in Arnold and Callcott’s Psalms of David for the Use of Parish Churches, 
London, 1791. First published in America in Benjamin Carr’s Masses, Vespers, Litanies, Hymns, 
Baltimore, 1805, where it was used with this text. 
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[|D Saviour, When in Dust to Thee 


Robert Grant, 1779-1838 SPANISH CHANT 7.7.7.7.D. 
: Arr. by Benjamin Carr, 1769-1831 
Quietly 


1 Sa-viour, when in dust to thee Low we bow thea-dor-ing _ knee; 
2 By thy help-less in- fant years, By thy life of want and tears, 
3 By thine hour of dire de- spair, By thine ag - 0 - ny _ of prayer, 
4 By thy deep ex - pir-ing groan, By the sad_ se - pul-chral stone, 
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When, re- pent-ant, to the skies Scarce we dare to lift our eyes; 
By thy days of sore dis-tress In the sav - age wil - der - ness, 
By the cross, the nail, the thorn, Pierc-ing spear and taunt and scorn; 
By the vault, whose dark a - bode Held in vain the ris - ing God; 
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by all thy pains and woe Suf-fer’d once for man _ be - low, 
By the dread mys -te-rious hour Of the in-sult-ing temp-ter’s power; 
By the gloom that veiled the skies O’er the dread-ful sac - ri - fice; 
O from earth to heav’n re-stored, Might-y, re - as-cend-ed_ Lord, 


Bend-ing from thy throne on high, Hear our sol-emn lit 
Turn, O turn a_ fa-voring eye, Hear our sol-emn lit 


Lis - ten to our hum-ble cry, Hear our sol-emn 
Lis - ten, lis- ten to the cry Of _ our sol-emn 


SOURCE OF TEXT: The Christian Observer, XIV (London), November 1815. source or TUNE: Un- 
known. Benjamin Carr published a version of this melody with variations for the piano in 1825, and the 
next year an arrangement for vocal solo and quartet with the notice, “an ancient Spanish melody.” Asa 
hymn tune it appeared in M. Burgoyne’s A Collection of Metrical Versions, London, 1827. The 
6.6.6.6.D. version of this tune is known as Maprip. Cf. The Hymnbook, no. 131. 
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From Greenland’s Icy Mountains [13 
Reginald Heber, 1783-1826 MISSIONARY HYMN 7.6.7.6.D. 
Lowell Mason, 1792-1872 


1 From Green-land’s i - cy moun-tains, From In -dia’s cor - al _ strand, 
2 Whatthoughthe spi - cy breez-es Blowsoft o’er Cey-lon’s isle; 

3 Shall we, whosesouls are light -ed With wis-dom from on _high, 
4 Waft, waft, ye winds, His sto - ry, And you, ye wa - ters, roll, 


Where Af - ric’s sun -ny  foun-tains Roll down their gold - en _ sand, 
Though ev - ery pros-pect pleas - es, And on - ly man is __ vile; 
Shall we to men be~-night -ed The lamp of life de - ny? 
Til, lke a_ sea_ of glo - ry, It spreads from pole to _ pole; 


From man-y an an-cient riv - er, From man-ya 
In vain with lav - ish kind-ness The gifts of God are _ strown; 
Sal - va- tion! O- sal - va- tion! The joy - ful sound pro- claim, 
Til o’er our ran-somed na - ture The Lamb for sin - ners slain, 
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They call us to  de- liv - er Their landfrom er - ror’s chain. 
The hea-then in his blind-ness Bows down to wood and scone. 
Till earth’s re - mot- est na - tion Has learned Mes-si - ah’s name. 
Re - deem-er, King, Cre - a - tor, In bliss re-turns to reign. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Evangelical Magazine, XXIX, July 1821, and later in Heber’s Hymns, 1827. Its first 
American inclusion was in Nettleton’s Village Hymns, New York, 1824. souRCE OF TUNE: Written 
in Savannah, Georgia, 1824, and first published as a soprano solo in Boston, n.d. It first appeared 
as a hymn tune in the Boston Handel and Haydn Society Collection of Church Music, seventh edition, 
Boston, 1829. 
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[14 Joy to the World! the Lord Is Come 


Isaac Watts, 1674-1748 ANTIOCH C.M. 
Attr. to Georg F. Handel, 1685-1759 


Arr. by Lowell Mason, 1792-1872 
\ .\ 
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1 Joy to the world! the Lord is come: Let earth re - 
2 Joy to the earth! the Sav - ior reigns: Let men _ their 
3 He rules the world with truth and_ grace, And makes_ the 
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And heaven and _ na - ture _ sing, And heaven and na - ture 
Re - peat the sound-ing joy, Re - peat the sound - ing 
And won-ders of his — love, And won-ders' of 


And heavenand na-ture sing, And 
Re - peat thesound-ing joy, Re - 
And won-ders of his love, And 
) 4 . — 
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sing, And heaven,and heaven and na - ture _ sing. 
joy, Re - peat, re - peat the sound - ing joy. 
love, And won - ders, won - ders of his _ love. A- men. 
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heaven and na - ture sing. 
peat thesound-ing joy, 
won - ders of his love, 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Watts’s Psalms of David Imitated in the Language of the New Testament, 1719. 
SOURCE OF TUNE: Appeared in Lowell Mason’s The Modern Psalmist, Boston, 1839, with the notation: 
“from Handel.” 
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My Faith Looks Up to Thee 115 


Ray Palmer, 1808-1887, allt OLIVET 6.6.4.6.6.6.4. 
Lowell Mason, 1792-1872 
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1 My faith looks up to thee, Thou Lamb of Cal - va - ry, 

2 May thy rich grace im- part Strengthto my faint - ing heart, 
3 While life’s dark maze I tread, And _ griefs a-round me spread, 
4 When ends life’s tran- sient dream, When death’s cold, sul - len stream 
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Sav - ior di - vine! Now hear me while I pray; Take all my 
My zeal in- spire; As thou hast died for me, Oh, may my 
Be thou my guide; Bid dark-ness turn to day; * Wipe sor-row’s 
Shall o’er me _ roll, Blest Sav - ior, then, in love, Fear and dis- 


guilt a-way; Oh, let me from this day Be whol - ly _ thine. 
love to thee Pure,warm,andchangelessbe, A liv - ing fire. 
tears a-way; Nor let me ev - er stay Fromthee a - side. 
trust re-move; Oh, bear me safe a-bove, A ran-somed soul. A-men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: Lowell Mason met Ray Palmer on a street in Boston one day 1n 1831, and 
Mason suggested that Palmer write some hymns for a new collection he was preparing. Palmer took 
from his pocket this text which he had written a year earlier, and hurriedly wrote off a copy for 


Mason. Mason supplied the tune and the completed hymn appeared in Mason and Hastings’s Spiritual 
Songs for Social Worship, Boston, 1832. 
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6 When | Survey the Wondrous Cross 


Isaac Watts, 1674-1748 HAMBURG L.M. 
Arr. by Lowell Mason, 1792-1872 
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1 When iI sur - vey the won - drous cross On_ which the 
25Khor +9 bid.’ 16. *Cord, ~ thar I should boast, Save in the 
3 See, from his head, his hands, his feet, Sor - row and 


eos See 


of glo - ry died, My _ rich - est’ gain I 
of Christ, my God; All the vain things _ that 
flow min - gled down! Did e’er_ such love and 
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count but loss, And pour con-tempt on _ all my pride. 

charm me _ most I sac - ri - fice them to his blood. 
sor - row meet, Or thornscom-pose so rich a crown? A-men. 
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4 Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Hymns and Spiritual Songs, London, 1707. souRcE oF TUNE: Boston Handel and 
Haydn Soctety Collection of Church Music, third edition, Boston, 1825, where the compiler, Lowell 
Mason, indicated that it was arranged from a Gregorian chant. 
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Rock of Ages 117 


DOREADY: 77a velar 


Augustus M. Toplady, 1740-1778, all. 
Thomas Hastings, 1784-1872 
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1 Rock of a - ges, cleft for me, Let me hide my-self in _ thee; 

2 Not the la - bors of my hands Can ful - fill thy law’s de- mands; 

3 Noth-ing in © my hand I bring, Sim-ply to thy cross I cling; 
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Let the wa- ter and the blood, From thy riv - en side which flowed, 
Could my zeal no res - pite know, Could my tears for-ev - er flow, 

Na - ked, come to thee for dress; Help-less, look to thee for grace; 
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Be of sin the dou-ble cure,Cleanse me from its guilt and power. 
All for sin could not a -tone;Thou must save,andthou a - lone. 


Foul, I .to the foun-tain fly; Wash me, Sav-ior, or I die! | A-men. 


4 While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When mine eyes shall close in death, 
When I soar to worlds unknown, 
See thee on thy judgment throne, 
Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee! 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Gospel Magazine, II], March 1776, and in Toplady’s Psalms and Hymns, London, 
the same year. SOURCE OF TUNE: Spiritual Songs for Social Worship, Boston, 1832. 
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Ig Amazing Grace! How Sweet the Sound 


AMAZING GRACE C.M. 
Early American Melody 
Arr. by Edwin O. Excell, 1851-1021 


John Newton, 1725-1807 


1A - maz-ing_ grace! how sweet the sound, That saved a wretch like me! 

2 ’Twas grace that taught my heart to fear, And grace my fears re - lieved; 
3 Through man-y dan - gers, toils, andsnares,I have al- read -y come; 
4 The Lord has prom-ised good to me, His word my hope se - cures; 
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I once was lost, but now am found, Was blind, but nowI see. 

How pre-cious did that grace ap-pear The hour I first be - lieved! 

’Tis grace has brought me safe thus far, And grace will lead me home. 

He will my shield and por - tion be As long as life en- dures. A-men. 
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5 Yes, when this heart and flesh shall fail, 
And mortal life shall cease, 
I shall possess within the veil, 
A life of joy and peace. 


6 The earth shall soon dissolve like snow, 
The sun forbear to shine; 
But God, who called me here below, 
Will be for ever mine. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Olney Hymms, London, 1779. source oF TUNE: An early American folk melody of 
unknown origin. It reappeared in the South during the nineteenth century in many of the oblong tune 
books under such names as New Briratn, RepemptTion, Harmony Grove, SYMPHONY, and 
Soton. The earliest known collection containing it (found Ly George Pullen Jackson) is the Virginia 
Harmony, printed 1831 in Winchester, Virginia — compiled by James P. Carrell and David S. Clayton 
(Lebanon, Virginia). This arrangement by E. O. Excell, a Chicago gospel-songbook publisher, was 
included in his Make His Praise Glorious, 1900, no. 235. 
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How Firm a Foundation 
cay nae ehee ’s “Selection”, 178 FOUNDATION 11.11.11.11. 
Param oot 7287 Early American Melody 
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1 How firm a foun - da tion, ye saints of the Lord, 


2 “Fear not, I am with thee; O be not dis -mayed, 
3 “When through fier - y tri - als thy path - way shall lie, 
4 “The soul that on Je - sus hath leaned for re - pose 
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For I am thy God, and will still give thee aid; 

My grace, all - suf - fi - cient, shall be thy sup - ply: 

I will not; I will not de- sert' to his foes; 


== Se 


What more can He say than to you He hath said, 
Pll strength - en thee, help thee, and cause thee to stand, 
The flame shall not hurt thee; I Oni =n. (Ly, de - sign 

That soul, though all hell should en - deav - or to shake, 


eee. 


Je - sus have fled? 
held by my _ right -eous, Om -nip - o - tent hand. 
dross to con- sume, and thy gold to re - fine. 

hev - er, no, nev - er, no, hev -,er for - sake!” 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: John Rippon’s Selection of Hymms, London, 1787. source or ruNE: An early Ameri- 
can melody which appears in William Caldwell’s Union Harmony, Maryville, Tennessee, 1837, and in 
the Sacred Harp, 1844, in which it is called BELLEVUE and credited to “Z. Chambless.” 
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DO Awake, Awake To Love and Work 


Geoffrey A. Studdert-Kennedy, 1883-1929 MORNING SONG 8.6.8.6.8.6. 
Melody, ‘‘Kentucky Harmony,” 1816 
Harm. by C. Winfred Douglas, 1867-1944 
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- wake,a-wake to love andwork! The lark is in _ the _ sky; 
ome, let thy voice be one withtheirs,Shout with theirshout of praise; 
o give and give, and give a - gain, What God hath giv-en __ thee; 
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The fields are wet with dia-mond dew; The worldsa - wake to cry 
See how the gi-ant sun soars up, Great lord of yearsand days! 
To spend thy-self nor count the cost; To serve right glo - rious - ly 


e 


el Outs 


Their bless-ings on the Lord of life, As he goes meek-ly by. 
So let the love of Je -sus come And set thy soul a - blaze. 
The God who gave all worlds that are, And all that are to be. 


i 


SOURCE OF TEXT: This hymn 1s the last half of a poem, “At a Harvest Festival,” included in Studdert- 
Kennedy’s Sorrows of God, and other Poems, London, 1921. It also appears in The Unutterable 
Beauty. Used by permission Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., London. source or TuNE: Named Consova- 
TION and credited to “Dean,” this tune is first found in the Kentucky Harmony, 1816, compiled by 
Ananias Davisson. The harmonization given here was made by Douglas for The Hymnal 1940. Used 
by permission The Church Pension Fund. 
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Jerusalem, My Happy Home [| 


F. B. P., c.16th century, alt. LAND OF REST C.M. 
Traditional American Melody 
Harm. by Annabel Morris Buchanan, 1888- 
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1 Je - ru - sa - lem, my hap-py home, Whenshall I come to _ thee? 
2 Thy saints are crowned with glo- ry great; Theysee God face to face; 

3 There Da-vid standswithharpin hand As mas-ter of the choir; 
4 There Mar-y sings Mag-nif - i - cat Withtune sur - pass-ing sweet; 
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When shall my sor - rowshave an end? Thy joys,whenshallI see? 
They tri-umph still, they still re - joice; Most hap-py is their case. 
Ten thou-sand times that man were blest That might thismu-sic hear. 
And all the vir - gins bear their part, Sit - ting a - bout her feet. 
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5 ‘There Magdalen hath left her moan 
And cheerfully doth sing 
With blesséd saints, whose harmony 
In every street doth ring. 


? 


6 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
God grant that I may see 
Thine endless joy, and of the same 
Partaker ever be! 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Attempts to identify the author of this sixteenth-century sacred ballad, entitled A 
Song made by F. B. P., have been unsuccessful (cf. Julian, A Dictionary of Hymmnology, pp. 580-582). 
SOURCE OF TUNE: A traditional American folk melody adapted by Mrs. Buchanan in her Folk Hymns 
of America, New York, 1938. Reprinted with the permission of the copyright owners, J. Fischer & Bro. 
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PD) Brethren, We Have Met to Worship 


George Atkins ? HOLY MANNA 8.7.8.7.D. 
William Moore 
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1 Breth-ren, we have met to wor-ship And a - dore the Lord our God; 
2 Breth-ren, see poor sin - ners round you Slum-ber-ing on the brink of woe; 
3 Sis - ters, will you join and help us? Mo - ses’ sis-ter aid - ed him; 
4 Let us love our God su- preme-ly, Let us love each oth-er_ too; 
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Will you pray with all your pow-er, While we try _ to preach the Word? 
Death is com-ing, hell is mov-ing, Can you bear to let them go? 

Will you help the trem-bling mourn-ers Who are strug-gling hard with sin? 
Let us love and pray for sin - ners, Till our God makes all things new. 
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All is vain un-less the Spir-it Of the Ho - ly One comes down; 
See our fa-thers and our moth-ers, And our chil-dren sink - ing down; 
Tell them all a - bout the Sav-iour, Tellthem that He will be found; 
Then He’ll call us home to heav-en, At His ta - ble we'll sit down; 
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Breth-ren, pray, and ho - ly man-na Will be show-ered all a-round. 
Breth-ren, pray, and ho - ly man-na Will be show-ered all a-round. 
Sis - ters, pray,and ho-ly man-na Will be show-ered all a-round. 
Christ will gird Him-self, and serve us Withsweet man-na all  a-round. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Unknown. source oF TUNE: William Moore’s Columbian Harmony, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, 1825. 
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When | Can Read My Title Clear [D3 
PISGAH 8.6.8.6.6.6.8 6. 


Isaac Watts, 1674-1748 
“Tennessee Harmony,” ¢. 1819 
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1 When I can read my ti- tle clear To man-sions in the skies, 
2 Should earth a-gainst my soul en - gage, Andfier-y darts be hurled, 
3 Let cares, like a wild del-uge come, And storms of sor-row fall! 

4 There shall I bathe my wea-ry soul In seas of heav’n-ly rest, 
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I'll bid fare-well to ev -’ry fear, And wipe my weep-ing eyes; 
Then I cansmile at Sa-tan’srage, And face a _ frown-ing world; 
May I but safe-ly reach myhome, My God, myheav’n,my all; 
And not a wave of trou-ble roll A - cross my peace- ful breast; 


And wipe my weep-ing _ eyes, And wipe my weep-ing eyes, 
And face a_ frown-ing world, And face a frown-ing world, 
rad God, my heav’n, my all, ee God, my heav’n, my all, 

- cross my peace-ful breast, - cross my peace-ful EN 


nip Bagi pte 
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Pll bid fare-well to ev-’ry fear, And wipe my weep- ie eyes. 
Then I can smile at Sa-tan’s rage, And face a frown-ing world. 
May I but safe-ly reach my home, Ce God, my heav’n, my all. 
And not a wave of trou-ble roll - cross my peace-ful breast. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Hyams and Spiritual Songs, London, 1707. sourRcE OF TUNE: This tune appears in 
Alexander Johnson’s Tennessee Harmony, c. 1819. It is called Curisttan Trrumpn, and in the index 
is credited to Johnson. In Leavitt’s Christian Lyre, 1831, it is credited to J. C. Lowry. Another version 
of this tune, called Covenanters, is found in The Hymnbook, 1955, no. 153. 
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[D4 Come, Come, Ye Saints 


Wiluam Clayton ALL IS WELL 10.6.10.6 8.8.8.6. 
Alt. by Joseph F. Green, 1924 - Adapted from J. T. White 
“The Sacred Harp,” 1844 


1 Come, come, ye saints, no toil nor la - bor fear; But with joy 
2 The world of care is with us ev-’ry day; Let it not 
3 We'll find the rest which God for us_ pre-pared, When at last 


wend your way. Though hard to you the jour-ney may ap- pear, 
this ob-scure: Here we canserve the Mas-ter on the way, 
He _ will call; Where none willcome to hurt or make a - fraid, 
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Sole? 

Grace shall be as your day. We have a liv =. (th¢g 

And in Him_ be = se-cure. Gird up your loins; fresh 

He will reign o - ver all. We willmake the air with 


Lord to guide, And we can _ trust Him to _ pro- vide; Do 
cour - age take; Our God will nev - er us _ for - sake; And 
mu - sic ring, Shout praiseto God our Lord and King; O 


SOURCE OF TEXT: First written in 1846. The altered version copyright, 1960, Broadman Press, first 
appeared in Broadman Songs for Men No. 2, 1960. Used by permission. souRCE oF TUNE: The Sacred 
Harp, 1844, where it is credited to J. T. White. 
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this, and joy your hearts will swell: All is well! All is well! 
so our song no fear can quell; All is well! All is well! 
how we'll make the cho - rus swell: All is well! All is well! 
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Sunset to Sunrise Changes Now [D5 
Clement of Alexandria, ¢.170-220 KEDRON L.M. 
Para. by Howard C. Robbins, 1876-1952 “Tennessee Harmony,” c.1819 
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God doth make his world a - new; On the Re-deem - er’s 
a more heaven - ly lamp shines here, And from the cross on 
Lord of life hath vic- to - ry; And sin is slain, and 


thorn-crowned brow The won-ders of that dawn we view. 
Cal>> vary/s height) Gleams Wof-istey ter: = oni “= “ty ap’-"pear. 
death brings life, And sons of earth hold heaven in fee. 
Sf. io. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Robbins’ paraphrase first appeared in his Preaching the Gospel, 1939. The first 
hymnal inclusion was The Hymnal 1940. Used by permission of Mrs. Howard C. Robbins. source 
or ruNE: Alexander Johnson’s Tennessee Harmony, c. 1819, with this tune credited to “Dare.” Also 
found in William Walker’s Southern Harmony, 1835. 
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D6 Love Divine, All Loves Excelling 


Charles Wesley, 1707-1788, alt. BEECHER 8.7.8.7.D. 
John Zundel, 1815-1882 


1 Love di-vine, all loves ex- cel-ling, Joy of heaven, to earth come down, 
2 Breathe, O breathe thy lov - ing Spir - it In - to ev-ery trou-bled breast; 
3 Come, al-might-y to de- liv- er, Let us all thy life re - ceive; 
4 Fin - ish, then, thy new cre - a - tion; Pure and spot-less let us be; 


Fix in us thy hum-ble dwell-ing, All thy faith-ful mer - cies crown; 
Let us all in thee in - her- it, Let us find thy prom -ised rest; 
Sud-den - ly re - turn, and nev-er, Nev-er - more thy tem - ples leave. 
Let us see thy great sal - va-tion Per-fect - ly re-stored in thee; 
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Je - sus,thou art all com- pas-sion, Pure, un-bound-ed love thou art; 
Take a-way the love of _ sin-ning; Al - pha and O-me- ga __ be; 
Thee wewould be al - ways bless-ing, Serve thee as thy hosts a - bove, 


Changed from glo-ry in - to glo- ry, Till in heaven we take our place, 
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Vis - it us with thy sal-va-tion, En-ter ev - ery trem - bling heart. 

End of faith,as its be-gin-ning, Set our hearts at liber —=s ty. 

Pray, and praise thee with-out ceas-ing,Glo-ry in thy per - fect love. 

Till we cast our crowns be-fore thee, Lost in won-der, love, and praise. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Hymns for those that seek and those that have Redemption in the Blood of Jesus 
Christ, London, 1747. souRcE oF TUNE: Christian Heart Songs, New York, 1870. 
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NEED 6.4.6.4. 
Robert Lowry, 1826-1899 


| Need Ihee Every Hour 


Annie S. Hawks, 1835-1918 


Robert Lowry, 1826-1899, Refrain 
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SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: Robert Lowry’s Royal Diadem for the Sunday School, New York, 1873. 
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IDS What a Friend We Have in Jesus 


Joseph Scriven, 1819-1886 ERIE 8.7.8.7.D. 
Charles C. Converse, 1832-1918 
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1 What a friend we have in Je - sus, All our sins and griefs to bear! 
2 Have we tri-als and temp-ta - tions? Is_ there trou-ble an - y - where? 
3 Are we weakandheav-y lad - en, Cum-beredwitha load of care? 
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What a priv-i-lege to car - ry Ev - ery-thing to God in prayer! 
We shouldnev-er be dis-cour-aged; Take it to the Lord in prayer! 
Pre - cious Sav-ior, still our ref - uge, Take it to the Lord in prayer! 
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Oh, what peace we of-ten for - feit, Oh, what need-less pain we _ bear, 
Can we find a friendso faith - ful, Who will all our sor-rows share? 
Do_ thy friends de-spise,for-sake thee? Take it to the Lord in prayer! 
: oa 
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All be-cause we do not car- ry Ev-ery-thing to God in prayer. 
Je - sus knows our ev-ery weak-ness; Take it to the Lord in prayer! 
In hisarmshe’lltakeand shieldthee, Thouwiltfind a sol-ace there. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Horace L. Hastings’s Social Hymns, Original and Selected, Richmond, Virginia, 1865. 
SOURCE OF TUNE: Silver Wings, 1870, a small Sunday school collection, in which the tune is signed 
“Karl Reden,” pseudonym of Converse. 
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He Leadeth Me, O Blessed Thought [D9 


Joseph H. Gilmore, 1834-1918 HE LEADETH ME LM. with Refrain 
William B. Bradbury, 1816-1868 
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1 He lead-eth me, oh bless-ed thought! O words withheaven-ly com-fort fraught! 
2 Lord, I wouldclaspthyhandin mine, Nor ev - er mur - mur nor re-pine; 
3 Andwhenmy task on earth is done, When,by thy grace, the vic-tory’s won, 
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What-e’er I do, wher-e’er I be, Still ’tisGod’shand that lead-eth me. 
Con-tent, what-ev - er lot I see, Since’tismy God that lead-eth me. 
E’en death’scoldwave I will not flee, SinceGodthroughJor-dan lead-eth me. 
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He lead-eth me, he lead- eth me, By his own hand he lead-eth me; 
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His faith-ful fol-lower I would be, For by his hand he lead-eth me. A-men 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: The Christian Watchman and Reflector, XLIII (New York), December 4, 1862. 
SOURCE OF TUNE: Bradbury’s The Golden Censer: a Musical Offering to the Sabbath Schools of 
Children’s Hosannas to the Son of David, New York, 1864, and in the same year in the Devotional 
Hymn and Tune Book, Philadelphia. 
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[30 All the Way My Saviour Leads Me 
Fanny J. Crosby, 1820-1915 ALL THE WAY 8.7.8.7.D. 
Robert Lowry, 1826-1899 
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1 All the way my Sav-iour leads me; What have I to ask be- side? 
2 All the way my Sav-iour leads me, Cheers each wind-ing path I tread, 
3 All the way my Sav-iourleads me; Oh, the ful - ness of His love! 
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Can I doubt His ten-der mer - cy, Whothro’ life has been my guide? 
Gives me grace for ev -’ry tri - al, Feeds me with the liv -ing bread: 
Per -fect rest to me is prom-isd In my _ Fa-ther’s house a- bove: 
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Heav’n-ly peace, di - vin- est com- fort, Here by faith in Him to dwell! 
Tho’ my wea - ry stepsmay fal - ter, And my soul  a-thirst may be, 
When my spir - it,cloth’d im-mor - tal, Wings its flight to realms of day, 


For I know what-e’er be-fall me, Je-sus do-eth all things well; 
__Gush-ing from the Rock be-fore me, Lo! a spring of joy I _ see; 
“This my~song thro’ end-less a - ges: Je-sus led me all the way; 


For I know what-e’er be-fall me, Je-sus do- eth all things well. 
Gush-ing from the Rock be-fore me, Lo! a spring of joy I _ see. 
This my song thro’ end-less a - ges: Je-sus led me all the way. 


SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: Doane and Lowry’s Brightest and Best, Chicago, 1875, a collection of 
songs for Sunday schools. 
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Jesus, Keep Me Near the Cross 


NEAR THE CROSS 7.6.7.6. with Refrain 
William H. Doane, 1832-1915 


Fanny J. Crosby, 1820-1915 


1 Je - sus, keep me near the cross, There a_ pre - cious foun - tain, 
2 Near the cross, a trem-bling soul, Love and mer - cy found me; 
3 Near the cross! O Lamb of God, Bring its scenes be - fore me; 
4 Near the cross! I’ll watch and wait, Hop - ing, trust -ing- ev - er, 


Free to all, a heal-ing stream, Flows from Cal-v’ry’s moun-tain. 
There the Bright and Morn-ing Star Shed His beams a - round me. 
Help me walk from day to day With its shad -ow o’er me. 
Till I reach the gold - en strand, Just be-yond the riv - er. 
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In the cross, in the cross Be my glo - ry ev - e, 
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SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: Bright Jewels, New York, 1869, a collection for Sunday schools, compiled 
by William B. Bradbury, William H. Doane, William F. Sherwin, and Chester G. Allen. | 
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132 To God Be the Glory 


Fanny J. Crosby, 1820-1915 TO GOD BE THE GLORY 11.11.11.11. with Refrain 
William H. Doane, 1832-1915 
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1 To God be the glo - ry, great things Hehath done; So loved He the 
220 per - fect re-demp-tion, the pur-chase of blood, To ev -’ry_ be- 
3 Great things He hath taught us, great things He hath done, And great our re- 
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world that He gave us His Son, Who yield-ed His life an a- 
lev - er the prom-ise of God; The vil - est of-fend -er who 
joic - ing thro’ Je - sus the Son; But pur - er, and high-er, and 


1. 


tone-ment for sin, And _ o - pened the life-gate that all may go in. 
tru - ly _ be-lieves, That mo-ment from Je - sus a_ par-don re-ceives. 
great-er will be Our won-der, our trans-port,when Je-sus we see. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: Doane and Lowry’s Brightest and Best, Chicago, 1875, a collection of songs 
for Sunday schools. Ironically, this American gospel song had long been forgotten in the United 
States. It became immensely popular during the Billy Graham crusades in Great Britain in 1954, and 
was “imported” back across the Atlantic. Through Graham’s crusades it has now become widely 
known throughout America. 
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Je - sus the Son, And give Him the glo-ry, great things He hathdone. A-men. 
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Carl G. Glaser, 1784-1829 


Mason’s “Modern Psalmodist,” 1839 


O for a Thousand Tongues to Sing 


Charles Wesley, 1707-1788 
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Hynms and Sacred Poems, London, 1740. source or TUNE: Lowell Mason’s The 


Modern Psalmodist, 1839. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: 
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Sing Them Over Again to Me 


Philip P. Bliss, 1838-1876 WORDS OF LIFE 8.6.8.6.6.6. with Refram 
Philip P. Bliss. 1838-1876 


By 22, 7A Eee i el Bh Da OL OP WS eed Sd bd ed eh bb ed 
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1 Sing them o - ver a- gain to me, Won-der-ful words of _ life; 
2 Christ, the bless-ed One, gives to all Won-der-ful words of _ life; 
3 Sweet-ly ech-o the gos- pel call, Won-der-ful words of _ life; 


a £2 ae Ce ae Da A ee a Le Se Ps el me ee es ee be ee 
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Let me more of their beau-ty see, Won-der - ful words of life; 
Sin - ner, list to the lov - ing call, Won-der - ful words of life; 
Of - fer par-don and peace to all, Won-der - ful words of life; 
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life and beau ty, Teach me faith and du - ty: 
giv - en, Woo - ing us_ to _ heav - en: 
iour, Sanc - ti - fy for - ev - er, 


SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: Written especially for the first issue of Words of Life, 1874, a Sunday 
school paper published by Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. First hymnal inclusion was in 
Gospel Hymns No. 3, 1878. 
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My Hope Is Built on Nothing Less 135 


SOLID ROCK L.M. with Refrain 


Edward Mote, 1797-1874 
: William B. Bradbury, 1816-1868 


pt i ph Ht 
(7p ego fs aS Le SRE Sa 1 an a cee Se Se 


1 My hope is built on noth-ing less Than Je-sus’ blood and right-eous-ness; 
2 When dark-ness seems to hide His face, I rest on His un-chang-ing grace; 
3 His oath, His cov-e-nant,His blood Sup-port me in the whelm-ing flood; 
4 When Heshallcome with trum-pet sound,Oh, may I then in Him be found; 


fe oe Bacon 


I dare not trust the sweet-est frame, But whol-ly lean on  Je-sus’ name. 
In ev-ery high and storm-y gale, My an-chor holds with-in the veil. 
When all a-round my soul gives way, He then is all my hope and stay. 
Dressed in His right-eous-ness a - lone, Fault-less to stand be-fore the throne. 


a= Zi eseS 4 
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On Christ, the sol - id Rock, I stand; All oth - er ground is 
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il 
Hens 


pe th pa apt 
La A ee 
sink - ing sand, All oth - er. ground is sink - ing — sand. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Hywns of Praise, A New Selection of Gospel Hymms, London, 1836. sourcE OF 
TUNE: Bradbury’s The Devotional Hymn and Tune Book, Philadelphia, 1864. 
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136 When We Walk with the Lord 


John H. Sammis, 1846-1919 TRUST AND OBEY 6.6.9.D. with Refrain 
Daniel B. Towner, 1850-1910 
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1 When we walk with the Lord In the light of His Word What a glo- ry He 
2 Not a bur-den we bear, Not a_ sor-row we share, But our toil He doth 
3 But we nev-er can prove The de-lights of His love Un-til all on the 
4 Then in fel - low-ship sweet We will sit at His feet Or we'll walk by His 


b A_t ioe eed eo es q Pee Gees Peay mae aes = ae 
a pa lesen BAPE ol ee 


sheds on our way! While we do His good will, He a-bides with us still, 
rich- ly re-pay; Not a grief or a loss, Not a frown or’ a cross, 
al - tar we lay; For the fa - vor Heshows And the joy He _ be-stows 
side in the way; What Hesays we will do, Where Hesends we will go; 


REFRAIN 
a a a eas 
V—3—e A 2 J _ a OL a A ly ey SER ey ony 2a 


And with all who will trust and o - bey. 
But is blest if we trustand 0 - bey. 
Are for them who will trust and o - bey. 
Nev-er fear, on- ly trust and o - bey. 


Trust and o- bey, for there’s no oth-er 


a I Fs ed a Sal A“ Yd OR Heed I eared ee nd er 
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SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: Hyams Old and New, New York, 1887. 
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Farther Along 137 


Rev. W. B. Stevens 


W. B. Stevens Arr. J. R. Baxter, Jr., 1887-1960 


1. Tempt-ed and tried we’re oft made to won- miee Why it should be thus 
2. When deathhascome and tak-en our loved ones, It leaves ourhome so 
3. Faith-ful tilldeathsaid our lov- ingMas-ter, A fewmoredays to 
4, When we see Je - sus com-ing in glo - ry, When Hecomesfrom His 


ie day long, While there are oth- ers liv - a-bout us, 
lone - ly and drear; Then do we won-der why ot ing - ers pros - per, 
la - bor and wait; Toils of the road will then seem as noth- ne 
home in the sky; Then we shallmeetHim in that bright mansion, 


Nev-er mo-lest-ed tho in the wrong. 
Liv - ing so wick-ed year af - ter year. Far-ther a - long we'll 
As wesweepthru the beau-ti- ful gate. 
We'll un-der-stand it all by and by. 


-° gy L ww 
know all a-bout it, Farther a-long we’ll uo-derstand why; Cheerup,my 


_all by and by! 


broth-er, live in the sunshine, We’ll un-derstand it 
° ip) 


SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: First appeared in Starlit Crown, Dallas, Texas, copyright 1937 by The 
Stamps-Baxter Music Co. Used by permission. 
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138 O Zion, Haste, Thy Mission High Fulfilling 


Mary A. Thomson, 1834-1923 TIDINGS 11.10.11.10. with Refrain 
James Walch, 1837-1901 


10 7: - on, haste, thy mis - sion high ful - fill - ing, 
20Pro.- claim: ,to “ev 77. Kerry: peo - ple,tongue,and na - tion 
3 Give of thy sons to bear the mes - sage glo - rious; 


To tell to all the world that God is light, That he who 
That God, in whom they live and move, is love, Tell how he 
Give of thy wealth to speed them on their way; Pour out thy 


made all na-tions is not will - ing One soulshould per - ish, 
stooped to save his lost cre - a - tion, And died on earth that 
soul for them in prayer vic - to - rious, And all thou spend- est 


f\ REFRAIN 
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lost inshades of night. | 
man might live a- bove. Pub-lish glad ti - dings: Ti-dings of peace, 
Je - sus will re- pay. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Written 1868-1871, the first hymnal inclusion seems to be the Episcopal Hymnal, 
New York, 1892.souRcE OF TUNE: Written in 1875, it was included in Charles L. Hutchins’s musical 
edition of the Episcopal Hymmal, 1894. 
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Je - sus, Re-demp-tion and re - lease. A - men. 


Creation’s Lord, We Give Thee Thanks [39 


William De Witt Hyde, 1858-1917, alt. RAMWOLD L.M. 
Richard Warner, 1908- 


1 Cre - a-tion’s Lord, we give thee thanks That this thy world is 
2 That thou hast not yet fin-ished man, That we are in the 
3 Be - yond the pres-ent sin and shame, Wrong’s bit - ter, cru - el, 
4 What though the king-dom long de - lay, And _ still with haugh-ty 


fie - Se lasses 


pa ee . 
in - com-plete, That bat -tle calls our mar-shaled ranks, 
mak - ing still, As friends who share the Mak-er’s plan, 
scorch-ing blight, We _ see the _ beck-oning vi- sion _ flame, 
foes must cope? It gives us that for which to pray, 

r D 2 i See eel eal El i ok 1 
os f Sear Ts lt Sites | ae aa oman ee ae i 
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ee a ee == | ress cenemeser aa | 
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3o- S eS 
That work a - waits our hands and feet, 
As sons who know the Fa - ther’s — will. 
The bless - ed king - dom of the right. 
A field for toil and faith and hope. A - men. 


——- aoa Sear, 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: The Outlook, LXXIV, May 1903. The first hymnal inclusion was Hosmer’s Unity 
Hymns and Carols, New York, 1911. source or tuNE: The Pilgrim Hynmal, Boston, 1958, copyright 
The Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 
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140 O God of Light, Thy Word, a Lamp Unfailing 


Sarah E Taylor, 1883-1954 ANCIENT OF DAYS 11.10.11.10. 
J. Albert Jeffery, 1855-1929 
6 ‘ N N 
" SST rae ORebe oT Re RE Re ree ean os ora] 
oe : a 
RMU 7) - P-L  -h, e 
10 God), of, 2light.. “Thy (Word? sae slap. ui - tall) =) ine, 
2 From days of — old, through swift - ly _ roll - ing a - ges, 
3 Un-dimmed by time, the Word is - still re - veal - ing 
A To all the world the mes - sage Thou art send - ing, 
(se i ee ps pel 
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fh FE —— 
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Shines through the dark - ness of our earth - ly way, 


Thou hast re - vealed Thy will to mor - tal men, 
To sin - ful men Thy jus - tice and Thy — grace; 
To ev - ‘ry land, to ev - ‘ry race and clan; 
e ‘ &, 
eee fee 3 waa 
(eee Ts ETT Se PRMD REE. | ADORE A Bese ae ———- 
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O’er fear and doubt, o’er black de - spair pre - vail - ing, 
Speak-ing to saints, to proph-ets, kings, and sag - es, 
And quest - ing hearts that long for peace and _ heal - ing 
And myr - iad tongues, in one great an - them blend - ing, 


\ M) i 
"fc air MER aces ca ae ae CE YS T TS aE FREE 
vi. SEL ESE oan ee, Ce ee De any eee Os ey ee meena Le to a 
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Guid - ing our steps to Thine e - ter - nal day. 

Who wrote the mes - sage with im - mor - tal pen. 

See Thy com - pas - sion. in the Sav - iour’s face. 

Ac - claim with joy ‘Thy won-drous gift to man. A-men. 
(ae ne A RD nas pepe Se See eel 
7a ee) ee ee ee ed a 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Ten New Hymms on the Bible, New York, 1952. Used by permission of The Hymn 
Society of America. souRCE OF TUNE: Composed in 1886, and first appeared in Charles L. Hutchins’s 
musical edition of the Episcopal Hymnal, 1894. 
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We Praise Thee, O God, Our Redeemer [4] 


Julia C. Cory, 1882 KREMSER 12.11.12.11. 
Netherlands Folk Song, 1626 
Arr. by Edward Kremser, 1838-1914 


1 praise Thee, O God, our Re - deem -er, Cre - a - tor, 
2 We wor - ship Thee,God of our fa - thers, we bless Thee; 
3 With voic - es u - nit - ed our prais - es we of - fer, 


In grate - ful de - vo - tion our’ trib - ute we bring. 
Through life’s storm and tem - pest our Guide hast Thou been. 
And glad - ly our’ song. of true wor - ship we raise; 


We lay it be - fore Thee, we kneel and a - dore Thee, 
When per - ils o’er - take us, es - cape Thou wilt make us, 
Our sins now con - fess - ing, we _ pray for Thy bless - ing, 


We bless Thy ho-ly name, glad prais-es we sing. 
And with Thy help, O Lord, _life’s bat-tles we win. 
To Thee, our great Re - deem - er, ev - er be praise. A- men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Written in 1902. Used by permission of the author. souRCE OF TUNE: A Dutch folk 
song which appeared in Valerius’ Neder-landtsch Gedenckclanck, Haarlem, 1626. Kremser’s version 
appeared in his Sechs Altniederlandische V olkslieder, Leipzig, 1877. 
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14) My Song Is Love Unknown 


Samuel Crossman, 1624-1084 


ROBERTSON 6.6.6.6.4.4.4.4. 
James Bigelow, 1920- 


In life, no house, no home My _ Lord on_ earth might 
di - 


1 My song is __ ilove un - known, My _ Sav-iour’s love _ to 
2 He came from His blest throne, Sal - va- tion to be- 
3 Some-times they strew His way, And _ His sweet prais- es 
4 

5 


stay and sing, No sto - ry 


Here might I 


V 

————— 
RY, rs F Se ee ee 

me, Love __ to the love -_ less shown, ‘That 

stow: But men made strange, and none The 

sing; Re - sound - ing all the day Ho - 

have; In death, no friend - ly tomb But 

vine; Nev - er was love, dear King, Ne - 
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they might love - ly be. O who am Te That 
longed-for Christ would know. But OO, my friend, My 
san - nas to thei King. Then “Cru - ci - fyi Is 
what a_ strang - er gave. What may I say? Heav’n 
ver was grief like thine! This is my friend, In 
=—, si i: 
Ie, Da a 
Ol irae S Ey i Ga — ANA Mal ETO a Nae 
oe 


Noe 
for my sake My Lord should take Frail flesh and 
friend in - deed, Who at my _ need His life did spend! 
all their breath, And for His death They thirst and cry. 
was His home: But mine the tomb Where - in he lay. 
whose sweet praise I all my days Could glad 


SOURCE OF TEXT: The Young Man’s Meditation, or some few Sacred Poems upon Select Subjects, and 
Scriptures, London, 1664. souRCE oF TUNE: Copyright 1962 by the composer. Used by permission. 
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Let All the World in Every Corner Sing 143 


George Herbert, 1593-1633 ALL THE WORLD 10.4.6.6.6.6.10.4. 
Robert G. McCutchan, 1877-1959 


1 Let all the world in ev- ery cor-ner sing: My God and 
2 Let all the world in  ev-ery cor-ner sing: My God and 
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King! Theheavensare not too high, MHispraisemaythith-er fly; The 
King! The Church with psalms must shout, No door can keep them out: But, 
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earth is not too low, His prais-es there may grow. Let all the world in 
more than all, the heart Must bear the long-est part. Let all the world in 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: First published posthumously in Herbert’s The Temple, London, 1633. souRCE OF 
TUNE: The Methodist Hymnal, 1935. McCutchan, editor of this hymnal, submitted this tune in manu- 
script to the Hymnal Commission. It was accepted without the Commission knowing it was 
Mc€utchan’s tune, and appeared with the pseudonym “John Porter.” Music copyright renewal 1962, 


Abingdon Press. Used by permission. 8 
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144 Rise Up, O Men of God! 


William P. Merrill, 1867-1954 BENE UNC 


Wiliam H. Walter, 1525-1593 


aiRalaeeaaie 


1 Rise O men God! Have done with less - er _ things; 
2 Rise up, O- men y God! His king-dom tar - ries long; 
3 Rise up, O men of God! The Church for you doth wait, 
4 Lift high the cross of Christ; Tread where his feet have trod; 


Give heart and soul and mind and strength To serve the King of kings. 
Bring in the day of broth-er-hood, And end the night of wrong. 
Her strength un- e-qual to her task; Rise up and make her great. 


As broth-ers of the Son of man Rise up, O men of God! A-men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: The Presbyterian Continent, XLU, February 16, 1911. First hymnal inclusion was in 
The Pilgrim Hymmal, 1912. source or tune: J. Ireland Tucker’s Hymnal Revised and Enlarged, 1894. 


Let Us With a Gladsome Mind 


CHINESE;MELODYaieiset, 


145 


Based on Psalm 136 


John Milton, 1608-1674, alt. 


Arr. by Bliss Wrant, 1895- 


Te 


1 Let us with a _ glad-some mind 
2 He, with all - com-mand-ing 
3 He the gold - en- tress-éd 
4 The horned moon to shine by 
5 All thingsliv-ing he doth 
6 Let us with a_ glad-some 


sun 
night, 
feed; 
mind 


might, 


id, Fate 


Praise the Lord, for he is kind; 
Filled the new-made world with light; 
Caused all day hiscourseto run; 
’Mid her span-gled sis - ters bright; 
His full hand sup-plies their need; 
Praise the Lord, for he is kind; 


ee 


SOURCE OF TEXT: John Milton’s Poems in English and Latin, 1645. souRCE oF TUNE: This tune, also 
known as P’u T’o, is based on a Buddhist chant. It was adapted as a hymn tune by Bliss Wiant and 
first appeared in Hymns of Universal Praise (P’u Tien Sung Tsan), Shanghai, 1936, for which Wiant 
was music editor. 
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For his mer-cies aye en-dure, Ev - er faith-ful, ev - er sure. 


g a ea : 
In Christ There Is No East or West 146 
John Oxenham, 1852-1941 ST. PETER C.M. 


Alexander R. Reinagle, 1799-1877 


1 In Christ there is no East or West, In him no South or North; 
2 In him shall true hearts ev - ery-where Their high com-mun-ion find; 
3 Join hands, then,broth-ers of the faith, What-e’er your race may be! 
4 In Christ now meet both East and West, In him meet South and North; 


ED’ £1S (ESS ENS S| aaa PERE eae a ae eT eer ro ee ae | Ee ee 
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But one great fel- low-ship of love Through-out the whole wide earth. 

His serv-ice is the gold-en cord Close-bind-ing all man - kind. 

Who servesmy Fa-ther as a son Is sure-ly kin to me. 

All Christ-ly souls are one in him Through-out the whole wide earth. A-men. 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: Written in 1908 and first published in Bees in Amber, 1913. Used by permission. 
SOURCE OF TUNE: Reinagle’s Psalm Tunes for the Voice and Pianoforte, Oxford, 1830. 
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(47 Were You There? 


Negro Spiritual WERE YOU THERE Jrregular 
Negro Melody 


Were you there when they cru - ci - fied my _ Lord? Were you 
Were you there’ when they nailed him _ to the tree? Were you 
Were you there when they laid him in the tomb? Were you 
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i’ £78) ae ey) PETE (a Wed (ee (Pe Ee Ce Oe i ees Dee hi eee 
y pe ee ee a  _ Pe ar er ee Pa eS 
(1.2 (4h So De es El Bed «Ee - (Oe Ge RE ey ee Pe 
AN ape _ hi ho Sl ene er ee ee ee) 
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there when they cru - ci - fied my Lord? 
there when hey iailedhim to’ the tree? Oh! 


there when they laid him in the tomb? os ie 


: : Ol, io one b, 
Fe Ea)” as” TE ee” ee ~<a ew 
hel OG) 2 SE a "el ~~ a De Pn” a TS RCS el A Pe I ee a 
Py Ga Ge i Ge Ee La)”. (ee Pas (eee Pe 
(Ea Cas a ae a ee Ea A DN (a SN AE RE Le Re De ee es ee 


Some-times it caus-es me to trem-ble, trem-ble, trem - ble. 


PO ae LES Peay Le Eee fae i ee) Pe She esse eed (a STE LT ee 
4 Of ae eine” Te 0 ae Bn ee a a ey See Oe ey ee ee el 
iw Aa Gee Be SS Ee 0 ee ed” ee ee ee es a a a ee - Ss 
ey ee ee 


Were you there when they cru - ci - fied my Lord? 
Were you there when they nailed him __ to the __ tree? 
Were you there when they laid him in the tomb? 


SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: The first published appearance of this traditional negro spiritual was in 
William E. Barton’s Old Plantation Hymns, Boston, 1899, with some difference in the first phrase of 
the melody. The present version first appeared in Folk Songs of the American Negro, by John W. 
Work and Frederick J. Work, Nashville, Tennessee, 1907. 
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Lord, | Want to Be a Christian [48 


Negro Spiritual I WANT TO BE A CHRISTIAN J rregular. 
Negro Melody 
) 

At 4 eee ety 
1 Lord, I want to be a Chris-tian In my heart, in my _ heart; 

2 Lord, I want to be more lov - ing In my heart, in my _ heart; 

3 Lord, I want to be more ho - ly In my heart, in my heart; 

4 Cord,7I swant)tosbe like Je - sus In my heart, in my _ heart; 

Ys 

ks 
i} b> -4—§} a + 2 ee" ee ee 9 oe Fe, 
pt ee ee 8 TS 
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pe By eo 

pep >_>? + + — FF 
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ef so Ss: DS ee er eS at 
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I want to be a Chris-tian In my _ heart. 
Lord Is want) sto. “be ‘more Icy - ing In my heart. 
i want to be more ho - ly In my heart. 
I want to be like Je -sus In my heart. 


Chris-tian In 
lov - ing In 
ho - ly In 
Je - sus In 


SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: The first published appearance of this traditional Negro spiritual was in 
Folk Songs of the American Negro, by John W. Work and Frederick J. Work, Nashville, Ten- 


nessee, 1907. 
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149 | Know Not Where the Road Will Lead 


Evelyu Atwater Cummins, 1891- LARAMIE C.M.D. 
Arnold G. H. Bode, 1866- 


re eee CS ee fae | te 


Lae Be Ree ee Le 
Salers ez 
; Ba 
e (ge 


) 
A+ oo 
AND 


1 I. know not where the road_ willlead I fol - low day by day, 
2 Andsome I love havereached theend, But some with me may stay, 
3 The count-less hosts lead on be -fore, I must not fear nor stray; 


ide 


Or where it ends: I on - ly know I walk the King’s high - way. 
Their faith and hope still guid-ing me: I walk the King’s high - way. 
With them, the pil-grims of the faith, I walk the King’s high - way. 


Yb | Th i Ge" Eee le Eo hh el 2" a es ee a ee 

Ifans Vl _ Be | ee" Ree eee eee eee - oe ey SE Pe) ‘ee i ee Pe) 

Bee" ae Fa ne eae Meee ee be eS Pe ES Grey Ti 
Pie ee 

2 I knownot if the way is long, And no one else can _ say; 


4 The way is truth, the way is love, For light and strength I pray, 
6 Through light and dark the road leads on Till dawns the end-less day, 


6 aes] 
|_¥ 2 wn eee 2d Fe a (| 
ab aa ee Se eee ee ee ee ee ea 
RE" EY So eee ai Oe -eet Ay eae Sey Bem i 


But rough orsmooth, up hill or down, I walk the King’s high-way. 
And through the years of life, to God, I walk the King’s high- way. 
When I= shall know why in this life I walk the King’s high- way. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Written 1922. First hymnal inclusion was in The Hymnal 1940. soURCE OF TUNE: 
Composed for this text in 1941 and published in The Hymnal 1940. Music copyright. Used by per- 
mission The Church Pension Fund. 
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O God of Youth, Whose Spirit 150 


Bates G. Burt; 1878-1948 LYNNE 13.10.11.10. 

In unison Bates G. Burt’, 1878-1948 

AB a a TY (ER (RE) a (Roel seed pees a Re ] 

F thy eS ET EN (SY Ca DPS es Ot Se ed fod ie ee GY ee ee | 

(fae) (Ee a a Be ee a ee Pea Ee el RT J eee el ee es Eee | 

A a Sy ES a | 
tee Co 

10 God of youth,whose Spir-it in our hearts is stir - ring 

2 Fill thou our hearts with zeal in ev - ery brave en - deav - or 

3 Teach us to know the way of Je-susChrist,our Mas - ter; 

4 May we be true to him,our cap-tain of sal -va - tion, 
a ae ee i ee eA ed Ee ee 
i =n) ae a a Pa el ey Kel PI 2 Ae men Seed Gd PE bee oe 
Sy Als Ga eae ee DE) Fd As See) EY (el De Peer a Ed a ee (eal | 
E23 | Ce PE Ae” lees eed ed pee” es De ae Pa a” es 


Hope and de - sire for no - ble lives and_ true, 
To right the wrongs that shame this mor - tal life; 
Give us his clear - eyed faith, his fear - less heart, 


Bear - ing his cross in serv - ice glad and free, 


Keep us, we pray thee, stead-fast and un - err - __ ing; 
Give us the val -iant spir - it that shall nev - er 
And through life’s dark - ness, dan - ger, and dis - as - ter, 
Win - ning the world to that last con- sum - ma_ ~-_ tion 


oo £2 dla ey EY PET WS (an eS [ee eM (OL Pak ee eer Sy RT ee ORE | (pee ets Sere | 
a ee 
7 : : 2 oS FT se 

With light and love di- vine our souls en - due. 

Fal - ter or fail how-ev - er long the strife. 

Oh may we nev - er from his _ side de - part. 

When all its  king-doms shall his king - dom be. A- men 

a 

[Zee tal ta onl ee ew Sree [rats ae Rete Bee 2 ee a | ee | 
3) fe Na eae 7] a ee el ee es 8a | ey ee eel) 
oe ere ee a Sree ceaey oie en eecaantaaa | men aaa aaa | 


SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: The text, written in 1935, and the tune, composed in 1940, both were first 
published in The Hymmal 1940. Words and music used by permission of John H. Burt. 
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[5] Peace in Our Time, O Lord 


TAYLOR HALL S.M.D. 


John Oxenham, 1852-1941 Leo Sowerby, 1895- 


pee 
To all the peo-ples— Peace! 


1 Peace in our time, O Lord, 

2 Too long mis-trust and fear Have held our souls in _ thrall; 

3 0 shall we nev -er learn The truth all time has taught, 
4 Peace in our time, O Lord, To all the peo - ples—Peace! 


Peace sure-ly based up on thy will And built in right -eous - ness. 
Sweep through the earth,keen breath of heav’n, Andsounda_ no - bler call! 
That with-out God as ar-chi-tect Our build-ing comes to naught? 
Peace that shall build a glad new world And make for life’s in - crease. 


— 
Fair, eae) SS I) a ee A Ba al - “Ee de - “Sei G Ee De ae ee) Re Sa A 
be EE? GE Pe Te ed ee | ee ee ee ee” ee ee - a ee 
i a ” Jt 0 GG i Eee Ie PE el” eee ee Ey ee 
A353 ES Pid BS ee eee — 
FS Se ee a 2 Le en Lee ee I ee Be (a Pd ae 
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Thy power a - lone can break The fet - ters that en-chain The 

Come, as_ thou didst of old, In love so_ great that men Shall 
Lord, help us, and in- spire Our hearts and lives, that we May 
O Liv - ing Christ, who still Dost all our’ bur -dens share, Come 


A S ee a 
ue = Pgh ap Nf 
F i ~ o- 
sore - ly-strick-en soul of life, And make it live a - gain. 
cast a-side all oth-er godsAnd turn to thee a - gain! 


build, with all thy won-drous gifts, A king-dom meet for thee! 
now and dwell with-in theheartsOf all men ev - ery - where! A-men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Missionary Review of the World, LXII, December 1938. Its first hymnal inclusion 
was in The Hymnal 1940. Used by permission. source or TUNE: Composed in 1941 and first published 
in The Hymnal 1940. Music copyright. Used by permission of The Church Pension Fund. 
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The Lord Is Rich and Merciful 152 


Thomas T. Lynch, 1818-1871 SHEPHERDS’ PIPES C.M.D. 
Annabeth McClelland Gay, 1925- 


y a7 ieee | rn A Ee aes ae lee) Ea eee | 
(lls Gaia aa Baal a ES Pe en eS ee ee a ey | 
foxp—F#—_ | + 4 = ES ee a a ee ee ee ee Ce | 
ANY, z aa [—_g—_| s—_@_ © er st 


1 The Lord is rich and mer- ci - ful; The Lord is ver - y kind; 
2 The Lord is glo-ri - ous and strong; Our God is ver - y high; 
3 The Lord is won-der - ful and wise, As all the a - ges _ tell; 


>) 42} 2 2 5 eo? ot 
a SS A A OS A es es ee 
= Oo Eas Us ee) ee ees i” ee oe eS ee Ea I 
Ae Se oe | _<oSee MESES Soe! oe rateal wer 7 foorsees eeeee aae ee 


come to him,come now to him With a_ be- liev-ing mind. 
O trust in him, trust now in him, And have se - cur-i_ - ty. 
O learn of him, learn now of him, Then with thee it is well, 


) a 

OE ee a SS ee, Bae a ee ee eS re | 

asp] se = et + ——-} Fr ere 
His com-forts, they shall strengthen thee, Like flow-ing wa - ters cool, 
He shall be to thee like the sea, And thou shalt sure -ly feel 
And with his light thou shalt be blest, There-in to work and live, 

> Fo 5 re OO 

Cae ee ee ee ee 


Ee Ea Ta 
a a. 
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And he shall for thy spir-it be A foun-tain ev - er full. 
His wind, that blow-eth health- i. - ly, Thy sick-ness - es_ to heal. 
And _ he shall be to thee a_ rest When eve-ning hours ar - rive. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: The Rivulet, third edition, London, 1868. source oF TUNE: The Pilgrim Hymnal, 
Boston, 1958, copyright by The Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 
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153 Father, Long Before Creation 


Chinese, Anon., ¢.1952 MILLER CHAPEL 8.7.8.7.4.4.7. 
Tr. Francis P. Jones, 1890- David Hugh Jones, 1900- 
W £02 Le ee Eee ed re] Rees ee Pe EN Be ee eee ae ee WEE 
lis Sy i Rae (ee eee eee ee Le ee ae eee ee ee Jee 

1 Fa - ther, long be - fore cre - a - tion Thouhadst cho-sen us_ in _ love; 


2 Though the world may change its fash-ion, Yet our God is’ e’er the same; 
3 God’s com-pas-sion is my sto-ry, Is my boast-ing all the day; 
4 Lov - ing Fa-ther, now be- fore Thee We will ev - er praise Thy love; 


P, 
a Cea Sy eet. Ss ee a ee) eee ee) ee” ee es ee” ee ee i ee ie 
wy ae a fee Pees” ie) Pe |” ee Ee ee ee) ee” I Se 
ea Te SSeS Ae ee I Ee eee” ed EE) a a | eed Pe A” Ed) 
6 P| 
ii’ Ae oe ee [ee ee (Cr ee en De Re ee ed ee ee 
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INA ee ee ees a, - (ee (eee Ee he 2) ee ‘ee ae _ ee ey ar 7) 


And that love, so deep, so mov-ing, Draws us close to Christ a - bove. 
His com-pas-sion and His  cov-enant Through all a- ges will re-main. 
Mer-cy free and nev-er_ fail- ing Moves my will, di - rects my way. 
And our song will sound un - ceas-ing. Till we reach our home a - bove, 


Pe Ge ee Ee Be =. Be “Ei Gey Rey Be eo eo ee ee] 
be) ESR coed Bes ao aaa)” Se ay Ee ee ee ed a) el ee ee Be ( _, Re de a Pd 
Agee Geers ie ee” rl ee ee a ee ee” Se” ea a ed a Pe es ee 
ae Pa” ee ee eee ae ee . =_ {a EE ed fe) 
DD’ Goes (ees Se ee ee ee ee ee Pe ee a Oe ee Ee ere 
P 22 _, aa (ee ee I ES ee ee ee ae a ee De ee 
[in Hl bee GS" ee se _\One— Rea eae ed Ee ee De eee een ee eee eel 
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Still it keeps us, Still it keeps us, Firm-ly fixed in Christ a - lone. 

God’s ownchil-dren,God’s own chil-dren,Must for-ev-er praise His name. 

God so loved us, God so loved us, That His on-ly Son He gave. 

Giv- ing glo-ry, Giv-ing glo-ry, To our Godand to the Lamb. A - men. 


; : . =) 
SOE AEE ASR SAE WA GE Oe EY Ie ey ee Pee eS 0 Er = eed 11 GE 
st (Can ee SS” Se” A a 
Wy 4 eee” Soe a I ee” "ee ee ee ee” SB 
Cae” anes eee (a7 eae Il RR Pe a a Le ae ee a Se al al Ba ee | a 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Unknown. souRCE OF TRANSLATION: China Bulletin, May 18, 1953. The first hymnal 
inclusion was in The Hymnbook, 1955. source oF TUNE: The Hymnbook, 1955. Music copyright, 
1954, by John Ribble; used by permission. 
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Shepherd of Eager Youth [54 


Ascribed to Clement of Alexandria, 170-220 HINMAN 6.6.4.6.6.6.4. 
Trans. by Henry M. Dexter, 1821-1890 Austin C. Lovelace, 1g19- 
In unison 
Se Pala ae ES ee Se Le ee ee eee ae ia “a eee 
fife ahs SS ae Ro Ce GO sd fel er oe a oS eC Ce tl 
i] Ea | &e aaa et A eer ee. = 


1 Shep-herd of ea-ger youth, Guid-ing in love and truth Through de-vious ways, 
2 Thou art our ho-ly Lord, The all-sub - du-ing Word, Heal-er of strife; 

3 Ev - er be Thou our Guide, Our Shep-herd and our Pride, Our Staff and Song; 

4 So now, and till we die, Sound we Thy prais-es high, And joy-ful sing; 


Ps | el Orla) Cee 608) bl dens eel 5B 
25 eet raced Re. Sa pet el ee ee ee a 
V (Sane pal pester Seewe |i o, ES ST” ES WS) a) TB a a 
) 
_Y Geta ee] 
MOS Sees g Kanai =~ tg eed Rac BR 1\C_ i Co 
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Christ, our tri - um-phant King, We come Thy name to sing, 
Thou didst Thy - self a - base, That from sin’s deep _ dis - grace 


Je - sus, Thou Christ of God, By Thy per - en - nial Word, 

Let all the ho - ly throng Who to Thy Church be - long 
Ce SE oS EN A TS SPE AY ESE] a rs 
au ———— es ee a ee ee ee ee ee 
Ve 12 a Se” 2 ee ee D2 PE See eee) eS PF] 
fees Paes as ee Eee aT) OA, a | 


Hith - er our’ chil-dren bring To shout Thy praise. 


Thou might-est save our race, And give us life. 
Lead us where Thou hast trod, Make our faith strong. 
U  - nite and swell the song To _ Christ our King! A-men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT: This hymn was appended to The Instructor (or The Tutor), written in the second 
century. SOURCE OF TRANSLATION: The Congregationalist, December 21, 1849. The first hymnal publi- 
cation was in Hedge and Huntington’s Hymms for the Church of Christ, Boston, 1853. souURCE OF 
tTuNE: The Hymnbook, 1955. Music copyright, 1955, by John Ribble; used by permission. 
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155 O Be Joyful in the Lord! 


Based on Psalm too FINLAY  7.7.7.7.5.7.6.7. 
Curtis Beach, 1914- Harold W. Friedell, 1905-1958 
f) In unison 
=’ are) =] Be Pa a ee re 
7 a AE AS Ee ae 
V = S Bae ae eee) 
: Svan are = Ss (Be Se Se fo) Se ST, Z mee i- ES Baa a a] 
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ie be joy -ful in the Lord! Sing be - fore him, all the earth! 

2 Know ye that the Lord is King! All his workshis wis- dom prove! 

3 En - ter now his ho- ly gate; Let our bur-dened hearts be still; 

4 For theLord our God is’ kind, And his love shall con- stant be; 

| 
—_ = 
eae ie a er ee ars 1 Ao SR MUN OR Neer 
7 i eee 
) 
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- Cf ey = -~O- 

IN Has Bere ——_— ie 

Praise him with a_ glad ac- cord And with lives of — no-blest worth. 

By} his might the heav-ens ring; In his love we live and move. 

In the sa-cred si - lencewait, As we seek to knowhis will. 

In his will our peace we find; In his serv-ice,  lib-er - ty. 


Sons of ev - ery land, Hum-bly now be - fore him stand! 
By him we _= are made, So we trust him un - a - fraid. 
Let our lives ex - press Our a -  bun-dant thank-ful - ness; 
Yea, his law is : In his light we walk se - cure; 


yo V et SS PS Es Ee Ge" ES eee 1 (Es | 
ATG) se Sap ee a eS ed Re ed Lo eo ee a 1h Cd Re ae Ie 
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f, ae oO See = SB f. a Cf 
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Raise your voice and re-joice In the boun-ty of his hand. 
Stand-ing fast to the last, By his hand our lives are stayed. 
All our days, all our ways, Shall our Fa-ther’s love con-fess. 


Ev - er - more, as of yore, Shall his change-less truth en-dure. A-men. 
a Ae ee 

FIG OOM oes LR A Pe] eel im Sane Weed ee ee ees To Of 

be DFS) 2 PER Soret ac AS Hig Sores ees & ag SA ree ed | 
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Ca GG PS LE GR ae ee BETA 5 Doi Real I eel Wl Re ae | are! 


SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: The Pilgrim Hymnal, Boston, 1958. Words used by permission Pilgrim 
Press. Tune used by permission Amy V. Friedell. 
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Jesus, Name All Names Above 156 


Theoctistus of the Studium, c.890 NAME OF JESUS 7.6.7.6.8.8.7.6. 
Tr. John M, Neale, 1818-18606, alt. Ralph Alvin Strom, 1909- 


1 Je - sus, Name all names a- bove; Je- sus, best and dear - est; 
2 Je - sus, crowned with bit-ter thorn, By man - kind for - sak - en, 
3 Je-sus, o-pen me _ the gate That of old he en tered 


Je - sus, fount of _ per - fect love, Ho - liest, ten-derest, near - est; 
Je - sus, who through scourge and scorn Held thy faith un - shak - en, 
Who, in that most lost es - tate, Whol-ly on thee ven - tured; 


9 

|] fa |] 
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Thou the source of grace com-plet-est, Thou the pur- est, thou the sweet-est, 
Je - sus,clad in pur-ple rai-ment, For man’s e - vils mak-ing pay-ment: 
Je - sus,leave me not to lan-guish: Help-less, hope-less, full of an-guish! 


Thou the well of power di - vine, Make me, keep me, seal me thine! 
Let not all thy woe and pain, Let not Cal-vary be in vain! 
Je - sus, let me hear thee say, ‘Thou shalt be with me to-day!’ A-men. 


Ve \Olal Saal a Ee Bs eR | ey SS a A ee ee ow | ee 
\@ Di al” Eee” Se a I ES ee ee [SS ee eR I BES 2 
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SOURCE OF TEXT: From Theoctistus’s “Suppliant Canon to Jesus” in the Paracletice or Great Octoechus 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church. source or TRANSLATION: Hymns of the Eastern Church, London, 
1862. souRcE oF TuNE: Lutheran Service Book and Hymnal, 1958. Used by permission. 
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[57 The Bread of Life for All Men Broken 


Timothy T’ing-fang Lew, 1892-1947 SHENG EN 9.8.9.9. 
Tr. Walter R. O. Taylor, 1890- Su Vin-lan, 1915-1937 
Arr. by Bliss Wiant, 1895- 
oF 
ome rg o_o P= 
ANAD, 5 4 | ig a I «4 = 
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1 The bread of life for all men _ bro-ken! He drank the cup 
2 With god - ly fear owe seek thy _ pre-sence; Our hearts are sad, 
3 QO Lord, we pray, come thou a - mong us, Light-en our eyes, 


i’ 2) as |__| ___} __g} ____qj ___} {| —_f —__}____j___t___— 
Pe | ad Ea i Bere Be Pee ee ee ee =a 
De Gg ee ee ee a awe ea eee 


on Gol - go - tha. His grace we trust, and spread with rev-er-ence 
peo - ple’ dis-tressed. Thy ho - ly face is stained with bit-ter tears, 
bright -ly ap - pear! Im-man-u - el, heav’n’s joy un - end - ing, 


| 33 tae LS Sued war ra Ss 
conn atid Ss ee “CR Red PE - ee, =e 
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feast, and thus re - mem- ber. 
Our hu - man _ pain still bear - est thou with us. 
Our life with thine for - ev - er blend - ing. A - men. 


SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: The Chinese text with this arrangement of the tune first appeared in Hymns 
of Universal Praise (P’u Tien Sung Tsan), Shanghai, 1936, with the author as editor and Wiant as 
music editor. The tune name means “Holy Grace.” 
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Rise to Greet the Sun 158 


LE P’ING 5.6.6.6.7.5.7.5. 
T. C. Chao, 1888- Chinese Folk Melody 
Tr. Bliss Wiant, 1895- Adapted by Hu Te-an, ? 
Arr. by Bliss Wiant, 1895- 


ise to greet the sun Red in the east-ern .sky, 
ay this day be Trust-ing in Je - sus’ care, 


ee) 


Bo eo 
ee ee ce ee -e e ee 
Oo FS, 
Like a_ glo-rious bride - groom His joy-ous race to run. 
Heart andmind il - lu - mined By heav-en’s ra-diance fair. 
7 
g . ae 
ONS SS Se pee Ses a ae ae oe ee 
© es I A i ee he eee a Sd ee Ed ae ee eee ( as 
ET PS re a a ee ee: ee 
iO. — ele ee Toomer alee ap On OO 2 
Fly - ing birds in heav-ens high, Fra-grant flowersa - bloom 


Thanks for rai- ment un - a - dorned, Rice and whole -some food 


A ee ee a” EEE 
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Tell the gra-cious Fa-ther’s nigh, Now His work as - sume. 
These the Lord in’ mer-cy gives, Nev -er- fail - ing good. A-men. 

4 < is 
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SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: The Chinese text, a paraphase of Psalm 19: 1-6, together with this arrange- 
ment of the tune, first appeared in Hymns of Universal Praise (Pu Tien Sung Tsan), Shanghai, 1936. 
The translatien first appeared in The Pagoda, 1946, a small collection of Chinese songs with English 
translations, compiled by Bliss Wiant. Used by permission. 
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[59 Deep Were His Wounds, and Red 


MARLEE 6.6.6.6.8.8. 
William Johnson, 1906- 6.6.8.8 


Leland B. Sateren, 1913- 


é 

| ——— a 

— ———————— === 
C 


7 
1 Deep were his wounds, and red, On _ cru - el Cal - va - ry, 
2 He suf -fered shame and scorn, And wretch-ed, dire dis - grace; 
3° His’ Vite’ Whis: ~ “alb he gave When he’ was cru - ci - fied; 


awn 
fb 
[faa 
RDA S Ss 


ha OT Se Se ee an ee ee EE 3 eee eS Bae ed Be ees 
( Cea Saas be oat Coad ee EO sar ead Bee MS ales a eal Baers oad eae, ee Je 
SY V es eres ——————————— SEE 
Want CDRS! Eats Ce” a Sa MT Ee (OS SRA ey ee 
a = of ge) ed) SSS 
<— 
As on the Cross he bled In _ bit - ter ag - o - ny; Butthey,whom 
For-sak-en and _ for-lorn, He hungthere in our place. But such as 
Our bur-dened souls to save, What fear - ful death he died! But each of 
Aas ee Re een ee See oo RY sea a ST es 
tas to ee 


CASA RY ae Pr = en SS Pa AY" a ns Gm ace 
a ee ie | © #§ He —_|—_1 ~@ ee —_S Ana oe Soe ed 
EST CO REP MOT lO ra a a ed ca 
Heyy o ag Oe ro, Sie I 
ge 7 pie ieee) | 
sin has wound-ed_ sore, Find heal-ing in the wounds he bore. 
would from sin be free Look to his Cross for vic - to - ry. 
us, though dead in sin, Throughhime - ter - nal life may win. 
6 
JS = esi] Sak VSN MRASA ET OA Bes Keene ae MA LITO ee! kA 
aN, zs r peaks ote ra ee a 
oe, xia Se < eee ee aT 
SB a a os erased ee ettae ot peoten rma eet emerges” oe a tr 
Khe 2 2) need ol Bes La a al Si RRSRMEE YS, OER fates | ee Fo: | 


SOURCE OF TEXT AND TUNE: Lutheran Service Book and Hymnal, 1958. Used by permission. 
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Lord Christ, When First Thou Cam’st to Men 160 


W. Russell Bowie, 1882- KIRKEN DEN ER ET 8.7.8.7.8.8.7. 
Ludvig M. Lindeman, 1812-1887 


y BEST 6 TEE Reread a Rens 
Noll 0 Pra ee er es CE Re) Ee RO Fd eS oe Re ee ee Ee ee 
aD LG, LILI See Be I Ed a eet Led ee | ee ee ee 
H SOs 2] aN es SP SL I PS ET a ns es ee ee ee 
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1 Lord Christ, when first thou cam’st to men, Up - on a cross they bound thee, 
Zane) awe - ful love,whichfoundnoroom In _ lifewheresin de - nied thee, 
3 New ad - vent of the love of Christ, Shall we a- gain re - fuse thee 
4 QO wound-ed hands of  Je-sus,build In us thy new cre - a - tion; 


ae , 
il a in een Yee 07 <7 ie See eee eee eee Gy 2 eee ee" Pee 
EA ale, i Tes” ae aed) ee a eee ES ee "ed Eee ee |” 2 eee 
EAT ie 3 I EL: Bl A we BS "en Ee See es eee he PS a 

vi : se Se CF el Bd Pe es Pe ee Pe 

[PPS Re SU PE eS [ae = 
[fom VS) 2) GS Ee Be RE ed a a ek _, eed Ee (Ee ee ee 
}—__—_| 3 ef fT et ge a te TO HH 
ad ha » 
— ; 5. 


And, doomed to death, must bring todoom The power which cru - ci - fied thee, 
Till in thenightof hateand war We per-ish as _ we _ lose _ thee? 


Our pride is dust;ourvauntisstilled; We waitthy rev -e - la - tion. 

oi On a er eee ge eee (J? | 
Cla AT a 00] ae ree - 

P ’ (Ree ied | ed =e a ieee” 2 ee |” | "= ee ee 


still our wrongs may weave thee now New thorns to pierce that 
Till not a stone was left on stone, And all ana - tion’s 
From old un-faith our souls re-lease To seek the king - dom 
love that tri- umphs o - ver loss, We bring our hearts be - 


Gg 
’ (ia Se a (ees Ee Ea {ee eal 
hp tate Tt tea HH | ar ae | 
cat lee Sil AS oP 
stead-y brow, And robe of sor - row round ‘thee. 
pride o’erthrown, Went down to dust be -_ side thee! 
of thy peace, By which a - lone we choose __ thee. 
fore thy cross, To fin - ish thy sal - va - tion. A-men. 
- CEN 
ol Lad a RE Es EY MGS ROMY DAP y Bal eS ERP" RESTS | POT ees | 
4 Aira) 2 SS ae ee Rey Re en) Sd Eee ee) | Se a ED OR | 
D/A 50 eee) = De Ee" eed a” ee ee) Re ee ee ee | | | 
GSA 7) i DE ae Pe ae BL, Fe ee Se ie) ee es Ee | ee | 


SOURCE OF TEXT: Written in 1928, its first hymnal inclusion was in Enlarged Songs of Praise, London, 
1931. It is from Bowie’s Lift Up Your Hearts, used by permission of Abingdon Press. souRCE OF TUNE: 
Composed for Grundtvig’s “Kirken den er et gammelt Hus” (Built on the Rock the Church doth 
stand), it first appeared in W. A. Wexel’s Christelige Psalmer, Norway, 1840. First used with this text 
in Congregational Praise, London, 1951. 
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Index of 


Tllustrative 


Hymns 


Read across. First column lists hymn title; second, hymn number; 


third, name of corresponding tune. 


A mighty fortress is our God 

Alas! and did my Saviour bleed 

All creatures of our God and King 
All glory be to God on high 

All glory, laud and honor 

All hail the power of Jesus’ name 

All hail the power of Jesus’ name 

All hail the power of Jesus’ name 

All people that on earth do dwell 
All praise to thee, my God, this night 
All the way my Saviour leads me 
Alone thou goest forth, O Lord 

Am I a soldier of the cross 

Amazing grace, how sweet the sound 
Angels, from the realms of glory 

As with gladness men of old 

At the cross, her station keeping 

At the cross, her station keeping 
Awake, awake to love and work 


Be thou my vision 

Before Jehovah’s aweful throne 
Blow ye the trumpet, blow 
Brethren, we have met to worship 
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Ew’ Feste Bure 

Avon (Martyrpom ) 
Lasst UNS ERFREUEN 
ALLEIN GoTT IN DER Houw 
St. THEODULPH 
CoRONATION 

DrapEM 

Mites LANE 

Op 100TH 

TALLIS’ CANON 

ALL THE Way 

BANGOR 

ARLINGTON 

AMAZING GRACE 
REGENT SQUARE 

Dix 

STABAT MATER 

SraBaT Mater (Mainz) 
Morninc SONG 


SLANE 
WINCHESTER NEw 
LENox 

Hoty Manna 
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304 & Index of Illustrative Hymns 


Children of the heavenly King 111 PLeyew’s Hymn 
Christ, the Lord is risen today 58 Easter HyMn 
Christ, whose glory fills the skies 87 RATISBON 

Christian hearts in love united 29 CASSELL 

Christians, to the Paschal victim 2 VicTIMAE PASCHALI 
Come, come ye saints 124 Ai is WELL 
Come down, O love divine 96 Down AMPNEY 
Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire 6 VENI CREATOR 
Come, ye faithful, raise the strain 82 Sr. Kevin 

Come, ye thankful people, come 81 Sr. GeEorGeE’s WINpDsoR 
Comfort, comfort ye my people 39 PsaLm 42 

Day of wrath! O day of mourning 3 Dres IRAE 

Deep were his wounds, and red 159 Maree 

Eternal Ruler of the ceaseless round 54 Sone 1 

Farther along 137 FartTHeR ALONG 
Father, long before creation 153 Mitter CHAPEL 
For all the saints 97° StInE NoMINE 
Forth in thy Name, O Lord, I go 55 ANGEL’s Sone (Sonc 34) 
From Greenland’s icy mountains 113 Misstonary HyMn 
From heaven above to earth I come 80 Vom Himmet Hocu 
Gentle Mary laid her child 16 Tempus Apest FLoripuMm 
Glorious things of thee are spoken 103 Assor’s LEIGH 
Glorious things of thee are spoken 67 AusTRIAN HyMN 
God moves in a mysterious way 44 DUNDEE 

God moves in a mysterious way 45 Lonpon New 

God of grace and God of glory 92 Cwm RHOoNpDpDA 
God of love and truth and beauty 102 CAROLYN 

Gracious Lord, our shepherd and salvation 30 CovENANT 

Hail, thou once despised Jesus 109 PLEADING SAVIOUR 
Hark! the herald angels sing 79 MENDELSSOHN 

He leadeth me, O blessed thought 129 He Leapetu Me 
He who would valiant be 98 Monks GATE 
Highly favored congregation 31 Batty 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty 78 NiIcAEA 

Hope of the world 38 DoNNE SECOURS 
How firm a foundation 119 FouNDATION 

How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 835 (OTs PETER 

I know not how that Bethlehem’s Babe 84 Sr. AGNES 

I know not where the road will lead 149 LarAMIE 

I love thee 108 I Love THEE 

I need thee every hour 127 NEED 

If thou but suffer God to guide thee 22 NEUMARK 
Immortal love, forever full 53 BisHOPTHORPE 

In Christ there is no East or West 146 Sr. Perer 
Jerusalem, my happy home 121 Lanp or REst 


Jerusalem the golden 77 Ewine 
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Jesus, keep me near the cross 
Jesus, lead the way 

Jesus, lover of my soul 

Jesus makes my heart rejoice 
Jesus, Name all names above 
Jesus, priceless treasure 

Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Jesus, the very thought of thee 
Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts 
Jesus, thy blood and righteousness 
Joy to the world! the Lord is come 


Lead, kindly Light 

Let all the world in every corner sing 

Let us with a gladsome mind 

Lift up your voice, ye Christian folk 

Lo, how a Rose e’er blooming 

Lord Christ, when first thou cam’st to men 
Lord Jesus, think on me 

Lord, I want to be a Christian 

Lord of our life and God of our salvation 
Lord, who throughout these forty days 


Love divine, all loves excelling 


My faith looks up to thee 
My hope is built on nothing less 
My song is love unknown 


Now I have found the ground wherein 
Now thank we all our God 
Now thank we all our God 


O be joyful in the Lord 

O brother man, fold to thy heart 
O come, all ye faithful 

O come, O come Emmanuel 

O for a closer walk with God 

O for a thousand tongues to sing 
O gladsome light, O grace 

O God of earth and altar 

O God of light, Thy word 

O God of youth, whose spirit 

O Master, let me walk with thee 
O Master Workman of the race 
O Morning Star, how fair and bright 
O sacred Head, now wounded 

O Splendor of God’s glory bright 
O worship the King, all glorious above 
O Zion haste 

Of the Father’s love begotten 
Open now thy gates of beauty 
Our God, our help in ages past 
Out of the depths I cry to thee 
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33 
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NEAR THE Cross 
SEELENBRAUTIGAM 
ABERYSTW YTH 
Hayn 

NAME oF JESUS 
Jesu, MEINE FREUDE 
DuKE STREET 
Kine’s Norton 
QuEBEC 

LLEDROD 

ANTIOCH 


ALBERTA 

ALL THE Wor_Lp 
CHINESE MELopY 
LADYWELL 

Es Ist EIN’ Ros’ 

KirkEN Den Es Et 
SOUTHWELL 

I Want To BE a CHRISTIAN 
IstE ConFEssoR (ROUEN) 
St. FLAVIAN 

BEECHER (Love DIVINE) 


OLIVET 
SoLtip Rock 
ROBERTSON 


Maprip 
GRACIAS 
Nun DANKET 


FINLAY 

INTERCESSOR 

ADESTE FIDELES 
VENI EMMANUEL 
CAITHNESS 

AZMON 

Nunc DimirtTis 
LLANGLOFFAN 
ANCIENT OF Days 
LYNNE 

MaryTon 

KINGSFOLD 

Wie ScHON LEUCHTET 
PassION CHORALE 
SPLENDOR PATERNAE 
Lyons 

‘TIDINGS 

Divinum MystTEerRIuM 


NEANDER (UNSER HERRSCHER) 


St. ANNE 
Aus TiEFER Notu (Cosure) 
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Peace in our time, O Lord 
Praise to the Lord, the almighty 
Print thine image pure and holy 


Rejoice, the Lord is King 

Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings 
Rise to greet the sun 

Rise up, O men of God 

Rock of ages, cleft for me 


Saviour when in dust to thee 
Shepherd of eager youth 

Sing praise to God who reigns above 
Sing them over again to me 

Spread, O spread, thou mighty word 
Stand up, and bless the Lord 

Sunset to sunrise changes now 


The bread of life for all men broken 
The church’s one foundation 

The day of resurrection 

The day thou gavest Lord is ended 


The God of Abraham praise 


The head that once was crowned with thorns 


The light of God is falling 

The Lord is rich and merciful 
The Lord’s my shepherd 

Thine arm, O Lord, in days of old 
To God be the glory 

To thee before the close of day 


Unto us a boy is born 


Wake, awake, for night is flying 
Wake, awake, for night is flying 

We praise thee, O God, our Redeemer 
Welcome, happy morning 

Were you there 

What a friend we have in Jesus 

When all thy mercies, O my God 
When I can read my title clear 

When I survey the wondrous cross 
When we walk with the Lord 

Where cross the crowded ways of life 
While shepherds watched their flocks 


Ye servants of God, your master proclaim 
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112 
154 
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128 


123 
116 
136 


Taytor HaALy 
LoBE DEN HERREN 
Psatm 42 (FREU pDICH SEHR) 


DaRWALL’s 148TH 
AMSTERDAM 

Le P’INcG 

FEsTAL SONG 
‘ToPpLapy 


SPANISH CHANT 

HINMAN 

Mir FREUDEN ZART 
Worps oF LIFE 

Gott set DANK 

Op 134TH (St. MIcHAeL) 
KEDRON 


SHENG EN 

AURELIA 

LANCASHIRE 

Les COMMANDEMENS DE Dieu 
(COMMANDMENTS ) 

LEONI 

St. Macnus 

(GREENLAND 

SHEPHERDS’ PIPES 

CRIMOND 

St. MatTHEw 

To Gop BE THE GLorY 

Jam Lucis 


Purr Nobis 


WacHET AUF (Bach) 
Wacnet Avr (Nicolai) 
KREMSER 
FORTUNATUS 

Were You THERE 
Erte (CONVERSE ) 
TALLIS’ OrDINAL 
PiIsGAH 

HAMBURG 

TRUST AND OBEY 
GERMANY 
WINCHESTER OLD 


HANOVER 


Index of 


Tllustrative 
Tunes 


Numbers refer to hymns for which tunes are used. 


Assot’s Leicu, 103 BIsHOPTHORPE, 53 

ABERYSTWYTH, 92 BEECHER, 126 

ADESTE FIDELEs, 110 

ALBERTA, 101 CAITHNESS, 46 

ALL Is WELL, 124 CAROLYN, 102 

ALL THE Way, 130 CASSELL, 29 

ALL THE Wor tp, 143 CHINESE ME Lopy, 145 

ALLEIN GotTT IN DER Hon, 10 Coxsure, 9 

AMAZING GRaceE, 118 CoMMANDMENTS, 37 

AMSTERDAM, 57 ConvVERSE, 128 

ANCIENT OF Days, 140 CoroNATION, 107 

ANGEL’s Sone, 55 CovENANT, 30 

ANTIOCH, 114 CRIMOND, 89 

ARLINGTON, 61 Cwm Ruonppa, 93 

AURELIA, 76 

AUS TIEFER Norn, 9 DaRWALL’s 148TH, 64 

AUSTRIAN HyYMn, 67 DiapEM, 70 

Avon, 62 Dies IRAE, 3 

Azmon, 133 Divinum MystTERIuM, 4 
Dix, 90 

Banoor, 60 DonNE SEcourRS, 38 

BAtry. 31 Down AMPNEY, 96 
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DuKE STREET, 65 
DuNDEE, 44 


EastER Hymn, 58 
Er’ Feste Bure, 8 
Erie, 128 

Es Isr EIN’ Ros’, 19 
EwIine, 77 


FARTHER ALONG, 137 
FEsTAL Sone, 144 
Finuay, 155 
ForTUNATUS, 72 
FOUNDATION, 119 


GERMANY, 66 
Gott sEI Dank, 27 
Gracias, 105 
GREENLAND, 69 


Hampure, 116 
Hanover, 48 

Hayn, 32 

He Leapetu Me, 129 
HInMAN, 154 

Hoty Manna, 122 


I Love THEE, 108 

I Want To BE A CuRrIsTIAN, 148 
INTERCESSOR, 95 

Iste ConFessor, 74 


Jam Lucis, 5 
Jesu, MEINE FREvupE, 21 


KEpRON, 125 
KINGSFOLD, 99 

Kine’s Norton, 51 
KIRKEN DEN ER Et, 160 
KRrEMSER, 141 


LapYWELL, 100 
LANCASHIRE, 75 

LAND oF Rest, 121 
LARAMIE, 149 

Lasst UNS ERFREUEN, 25 


LENox, 106 

LEonlI, 59 

LEesPiIne 158 

Les COMMANDEMENS DE DIEU, 37 
LLANGLOFFAN, 91 
LLEpROop, 104 

LoBE DEN HERREN, 23 
Lonpon New, 45 
Love Divine, 126 
LyNNE, 150 

Lyons, 68 


Maprip, 71 

Mar .eE, 159 
MarytTon, 85 
MENDELSSOHN, 79 
Mites Lane, 63 
MiILLer CHAPEL, 153 
Missionary Hymvy, 113 
Mir FreupENn Zart, 28 
Monks GatE, 98 
Mornine Sone, 120 


NAME oF Jesus, 156 
NEANDER, 24 

NEAR THE Cross, 131 
NEED, 127 
NEUMARK, 22 
NIcaga, 78 

Nunc Dimirtis, 36 
Nun DankeEt, 20 


Op 100TH, 34 
Op 134rH, 35 
OLIVET, 115 


Passion CHoRALE, 11 

PisGaAH, 123 

PLEADING SAviourR, 109 

PLEYEL’s Hymn, 111 

PsaLM 42, 39 

PsaLm 42 (FrReu Dich SEHR), 40 
Puer Nosis, 17 


QUEBEC, 84 


RAMwoOLD, 139 
RATISBON, 87 
REGENT SQUARE, 88 
ROBERTSON, 142 
Rouen, 74 


St. AGNEs, 85 

St. ANNE, 48 

St. FLAVIAN, 41 

St. Grorce’s WInpsor, 81 
St. Kevin, 82 

St. Macnus, 52 

St. MatTHEw, 50 

St. MicHakE., 35 

Sr. PETER, 83, 146 

Sr. THEODULPH, 18 
SEELENBRAUTIGAM, 33 
SHENG EN, 157 
SHEPHERDS’ Pipes, 152 
SINE NoMINE, 97 
SLANE, 94 

SoLtip Rock, 135 
Sone 1, 54 

Sone 34, 55 
SOUTHWELL, 47 
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SPANISH CHANT, 112 
SPLENDOR PATERNAE, 1 
SraBaT Mater, 7 

STABAT MATER (Mainz), 26 


TA.uis’ CANon, 43 

TALLIS’ OrDINAL, 42 

Taytor Hatt, 151 

Tempus Apest FLoripum, 16 
Tinincs, 138 

To Gop BE THE GLory, 132 
Topiapy, 117 

Trust AND OBEY, 136 


VENI CREATOR, 6 

VENI EMMANUEL, 73 
VICTIMAE PascHALI, 2 
Vom HImMMeEL Hocu, 80 


WacHet Aur, 14, 15 
Were You THERE, 147 
Wie ScHon LEuCHTET, 12 
WINCHESTER NEw, 56 
WINCHESTER OLD, 13 
Worops oF Lire, 134 
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“A mighty fortress is our God,” 17 
Abbott, Lyman, 111 

ABBOT’S LEIGH, 77 

Abelard, Peter, 12 

ABERYSTWYTH, 75 

“Abide with me,” 67, 73 
Achtliederbuch, 19 

Adam of St. Victor, 13 

Addington, Stephen, 62 

Addison, Joseph, 50 

ADESTE FIDELIS, 93 

Adventists, 100 

“Aeterna rerum Conditer,” 10 

Agnus Dei, 11 

Ainsworth, Henry, 80 

Ainsworth’s Psalter (1612), 80, 81 
“Alas! and did my Saviour bleed,” 48 
Alber, Erasmus, 18 

ALBERTA, 77 

Albrecht, Markgraf, 18 

Alexander, James W., 93 

Alford, Henry, 73 

“All creatures of our God and King,” 12 
“All glory be to God on high,” 71 
“All glory, laud, and honor,” 13, 70 
“All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” 59 
ALL IS WELL, 101 
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“All people that on earth do dwell,” 34 


‘‘All the way my Saviour leads me,” 104, 107 


ALL THE WORLD, 122 

Alleluia, 9, 13 

Allison, Ralph, 35 

“Alone thou goest forth, O Lord,” 12 
AMAZING GRACE, 95, 126 


“Amazing grace! how sweet the sound,” 63 


Ambrose, 10 

Ambrosian hymnody, 10 
American Baptist Convention, 118 
AMSTERDAM, 53 

Anabaptists, 20 

Andrew of Crete, 9 
Anglo-Genevan Psalter (1556), 34 
Antes, John, 120 

ANTIOCH, 94 

Antiphonal singing, 8 

Arian heresy, 8 

Arianism, 11 

Ashworth, Caleb, 62 

“As with gladness men of old,” 73 
Assize Sermon, 69 

“At the cross her station keeping,” 70 
Augustine, 11, 129 

AURELIA, 73 

Ausband (c. 1570), 20 


Ausband, Das Ist (1583), 86 

Ausserlesene Catholische Geistliche Kirch- 
engesange (1623), 24 

“Aus tiefer Not schrei’,” 17, 18 

Austin, John, 44 

AUSTRIAN HYMN, 68 

AZMON, 94 


Babst, 19 

Bachw..S, 25% 

Baker, Henry William, 72 

Baker, Henry W., 73 

BANGOR, 37 

Baptist Hymnal (1883), 111, 118 

Baptist Hymnal (1956), 118 

Baptist Hymn Book (1961), 78 

Baptist Hymn Book Companion, 78 

Baptist Songs with Music (1879), 112 

Baptists, 46, 60, 74, 78, 88f, 91, 98, 102, 103, 
111, 115, 118 

Barlow’s Watts, 88 

Barnby, Joseph, 135 

Bates, Katherine Lee, 113 

BATIY. 27 

Baxter, Richard, 45 

Bay Psalm Book, 81f 

BBC Hymnal (1951), 78 

Beasley, Samuel W., 114 

Beaumont, Geoffrey, 78 

Beecher, Charles, 99 

Beecher, Henry Ward, 99 

Beethoven, Ludwig van, 68, 129 

“Before Jehovah’s aweful throne,” 49 

“Beneath the cross of Jesus,” 75 

Benedictus, 5 

Benson, Louis F., 122 

Bernard of Clairvaux, 12 

Bernard of Cluny, 12 

Beza, Theodore, 31 

Biglow and Main, 106, 107 

Billings, William, 85 

Bishop’s A Set of New Psalm-Tunes (1711), 
37 

BISHOPTHORPE, 38 

Blancks, Edward, 35 

Bliss, Philip P., 103, 105, 106, 108 

“Blow ye the trumpet, blow,” 54 

Bode, Arnold G. H., 122 

Bohemian Brethren, 26, 27 

Bonar, Horatius, 75 

Book of Hymns (1846), 98 

Book of Mormon (1830), 100 

Bourgeois, Louis, 31f 

Bowring, John, 67 

Boyd, Henry, 62 

Boyse, Joseph, 46 

Bradbury, William B., 94, 104, 107, 111 
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Brady, Nicholas, 37 

Breach Repaired in God’s Worship, The 
(1691), 47 

“Bread of life, The,” 126 

Brethren Hymnal (1951), 118 

Bridges, Robert, 75 

British Province Hymnal (1801), 86 

Broadman Hymnal (1940), 119 

Broadmead Church, Bristol, 46 

Brooks, Phillips, 112 

Browne, Robert, 80 

Browne, Simon, 60 

Brownists, 80 

Bryant, William Cullen, 129 

Buck’s Baptist Hymnal (1842), 98 

Bunyan, John, 47 

Burder, George, 60 

BURFORD, 52 

Burns, Robert, 37, 38 

Burt, Bates G., 122 

Butts, Thomas, 53 

Byzantine hymnody, 8 

Byzantium, 8 


CAITHNESS, 36 

Caldwell, William, 95 

Calvary Selection of Spiritual Songs (1878), 
111 

Calvin, John, 30f 

Camp Meeting Chorister (1827), 91 

Camp meeting songs, 90f 

Campion, Thomas, 44 

Candlelighting hymn, 7 

Canon, 9 

Carden, Allen D., 95 

Carol, 42 

CAROLYN, 78 

Carr, Benjamin, 93 

Carrell, James P., 95 

CASSELL, 27 

Caswall, Edward, 70 

Catholic hymnals, 121 


Cavendish, Michael, 35 | | 
Cennick, John, 58 ‘| 
Certayne Psalmes chose out of the Psalter \ 


of David and drawe into English 
metre (Sternhold, 1547), 33 
Chadwick, John White, 112 
Charlemagne, 13 
Charlestown Collection (1737), 51, 87 
Charm, The (1871), 105 
Chesterton, G. K., 76 
“Children of the heavenly king,” 58 
CHINESE MELODY, 126 
Choralbuch der evangelischen Brtiderge- 
meinen (1784), 27 
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Choral Music (1816), 114 

Chorister’s Companion (c. 1782), 85 

“Christ ist erstanden,” 13 

“Christ lag in Todesbanden,” 13 

“Christ the Lord is risen today,” 54 

“Christ, whose glory fills the skies,” 54 

Christian Harmony (1805), 90, 104 

“Christian hearts, in love united, 27, 61 

Christian Lyre (1831), 92, 93, 94, 99 

Christian Psalmist (1825), 64 

Christian Worship (1941), 118 

Christian Year, The (1827), 69 

Church Hymnary (1898), 74, 75 

Church of England, 45, 61f, 67, 69, 72 

“Church’s one foundation, The,” 73 

Churches of God, 115 

Civil War, 103 

Clark, Jeremiah, 38, 45 

Clarke, 1.91 
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